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LIFE O SWEDEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

The busy montli of October has come ; all seems 
changiiig in Stockholm life, and indeed all is 
changing, I believe, in Swedish life throughout 
this land. 

The bustle here almost bewilders me. The 
preparations for winter might lead one to imagine 
the town was in daager of a siege. Blockaded it 
certainly will be, but only by ice and snow. 
"What an endless roll and racket of carts and 
carriages beneath my windows ! They unfor- 
tunately overlook the narrow thoroughfare to the 
small vessels that carry wood and provisions from 
the interior to the capital. And now all imports 
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2 UEE JN SWEDEN. 

are being hurried in, and all exports are hurried 
oflf. Hurry-scurry dash the rough, primitive- 
looking carts along; their wild-looking drivers, 
reminding me constantly of Irish ones, standing 
up when they are empty, with the long cord-reins 
held in their hands, but with their heads almost 
always turned in the contrary direction to that 
their horses are taking. 

Foot passengers may take care of themselves ; 
the case is different with them here jfrom what it 
is in Eussia, neither law nor sentiment appears to 
be in their favour. Industry must go on is the 
word, and as the sequence of the axiom, carts must 
drive helternakelter as they like. 

During the twenty-four hours there is not 
more than four of anything like repose. My old 
hostess sits in her window and looks up in my 
complaining £eu^, and says, 

^' Do you hear a noise ? I sit here all day and 
hear none.^' 

Let no one, I say, oome to Stockholm in the 
autumn. In summer its charming environs and 
lovely views may well occupy long and pleasant 
days ; but now my beautiM sails, and delightful 
land and water excursions, must end. The Dahl- 
kuUer are layiag up their boats; and coming round 
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to our doors with a child cradled np in a leafhem 
pouch on their backs, to sell their hair rings and 
l»racelets and chains ; made so beautifully that no 
one can imagine the great thick fingers of those 
immensely strong, active, and hard-working 
women can have manu&ctured such delicate 
things. Now most of them will go off to thehr 
homes in Dalame ; or, as we foolishly caU the 
province, Dalecarlia. Some will stay to pick up 
a hardly-gained and precarious existence in Stock- 
holm. This is not thought so well for the young ; 
but, alas ! in spring the weak and famished figures 
tiiat may be seen coming from tiie remote or 
famine-stricken districts, make one cease to wonder 
that a people, who so love their forest and moun- 
tain huts, leave them for the ungenial life of the 
capital where they can earn their daily bread. 

And this October month, which we are apt to 
think so peculiarly in character with our own old 
England, — ^which we associate with old memories 
of nut-brown ale, with whither as cheerful and 
bright as the faces of its ruddy-cheeked farmers J 
witih. brown and yellow woods, stubble fields, 
blackberry hedges and nutting groves — this 
0(^tober month this year in the capital of Sweden 
is most horrible. The Swedes teU me it is only 
this^year it is so : they are dissatisfied with it. 
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I believe, as mucli as I am, but they are too patri- 
btictosay so; and while the rain pours down in 
ceaseless torrents, they assure me this is nothing 
to the always dark and foggy weather in England* 

ITevejrtheless they are looking to the approach 
of frost and snow as eagerly as the citizens of a 
famine-pressed town expect that of a plenty- 
bringing deUverer. 

" Let ns only have a good winter," says my 
Grefve, "and then you will be content with 
Sweden.'^ 

"Was it a good one last winter?" I ask, 
being only desirous to find out what " a good 

" Nay, last winter was a bare winter; all was 
open ; it is a bad winter then." 

"What is a good one then ?'^ 

" When there is plenty of snow and ice ; when 
it is not bare. It is bad when there is no snow; 
but the snow should not come before the frost ; 
then it will soon melt away ; the frost should 
come first, then the snow, and so the frost again ; 
then it will hold ; the snow freezes in the frozen 
ground and grows hard ; and — ^what do you call 
that?" said Grefven, moving a creaking boot up 
and down on the bare floor. 

" Crackles." 
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^*Tes, it crackles — ^so; yes, that is good, then 
there is good sledging, and the industry goes on 
well in the country. It is well when the weather 
sets in so in October month, and lasts on good 
till April ; and then if the sun comes out at once 
warm and strong, it brings the spring quickly on. 
But our seasons are changing, and the winters are 
not so good as they were formerly ; this winter, 
they say, we shall have a good hard one." 

I shivered in anticipation, and strove not to 
wish for a had Swedish winter, because I really 
wished to brave the terrors of what is here con- 
sidered a good one. My state is a dull, quiescent, 
and expectant one; but all is activity and prepara- 
tion around me. Housewifes are now preparing 
their winter stores, changing the arrangement of 
rooms, making numerous and excellent preserves, 
pickling meat and fish, laying in all sorts of pro- 
visions — ^the necessity of which in a town would 
puzzle me if my good dame, with a singularly know- 
ing nod of the head, did not enlighten me by 
saying — 

"Yes, yes, Madame, you do not know that; 
that is natural, for ia England you know nothing 
of housekeeping — ^but here, you see, we under- 
stand all that. We could get all these from the 
shops certainly, if the shops had them ; but before 
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the water is open, the shops may be finished, and 
if they are not finished they would be dear. 
So yon see we understand all that here. In 
England they leave aU to servants. Yes, I know 
that'^ 

As the dear old woman has never been beyond 
the confines of two or three Swedish provinces, I 
venture to ask how she comes to know our man- 
ners and customs so well. But a wise nodding 
of the head, a glance over the large spectacles, a 
broad grin, and the words, "Yes, yes, I know all 
that " — are my answers. Then a half whisper to 
a lady who is knitting beside her, lets out more of 
the secret : 

" A relation of mine married aa Englishwoman ; 
she knew nothing, nothing at all of our house- 
keeping ; they are so droll, those English — ^they 
think of nothing but their education." 

Now, what are termed in Swedish speech 
"the good families'^ — that is, the rich or noble 
ones — are coming into town for the winter ; houses 
and apartments are now let and taken ; servants 
die changing places ; everything, and every one, 
is in a state of movement. The pleasant villa- 
palaces of Haga, Drottninghohn, and Bosendal, 
wiU be shut up, and that of Stockholm be 
occupied* 
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One week in the end of this month is given 
up to servants, who axe hired each six months ; 
and if they do not leave their places at this time, 
and in April, they axe usually allowed extra liberty, 
to amuse themselves, visit their relatives, or refit 
ttieir wardrobes. It is an admirable practice. 

The streets are almost covered with heaps of 
wood ; the sound of the saw and the chopper, the 
noise of falling logs, are all aroimd. At every 
door there is a store of fael entering. Never did 
I see so much wood for firing carried through a 
town. The sight adds to my fears for the 
" good winter '' of which they speak. The nar- 
row streets, iq some parts, are impassable ; the 
wood carts stand, or drive, five, six, seven, eight 
deep ; passing at any side they like, and often 
forming a line quite across the street. If the 
foot passengers endeavour to thread their way, 
or creep as close as possible — ^not to the fiags, for, 
with few exceptions, there is only an open drain 
and the walls of the houses by which to creep — 
but if they do warily try to creep along, up goes a 
tilted cart — the horse, in the old style, being taken 
out, and allowed to wander fi'om it — and down 
pour the great logs of wood, rolling at their own 
free will. If they do not fall on your head or your 
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feet, or if — ^as the men saw and chop them, and 
fling them from the hands of one into the arms of 
another, who tosses them to a third on the 
steps of a cellar — ^they chance to intercept your 
person, and break an arm, or a leg, or head, why, 
one can only think that industry must go on, and 
the numerous surgeons of Stockholm ought to 
share in its results. 

I am too restless to do anything. I do not 
know what is before me, yet fancy I too should 
prepare for the winter, as T see every one else 
is doing. 

Now comes in my ever-bustling, never-resting 
hostess, whose voice exceeds all voices in brain- 
penetrating power, who wishes me to do every- 
thing but what I want to do, and desires me to 
have everything but what I wish her to give 
me ; who contends it is ridiculous to think I 
should require a carpet under my feet, and asserts 
it is impossible I can do without a muff for my 
hands. She has come now to have the double 
windows put in. 

" Will they keep out the noise?'' I ask, 

" Certainly ; but it is not for that we use them, 
it is to keep out the cold." 

" The rooms are too warm already ; I have but 
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yery little fire. But there is so little air, they 
are quite stifling." 

" A pane in both sashes may be left to open, 
ifyouwiU?" 

"Certainly, I cannot do without air for six 
or eight months.'' 

" But you must not open it!'' cries my hostess; 
" no, Madame, that must not be. If you open it 
now, you will let in the flies ; and if you open 
it when winter comes, you will let in the cold and 
let out the heat. The cold will get into the walls 
and destroy them, and we must pay for that ; and 
if you let out the heat it will cost us too much 
in wood. The walls would get so cold, we should 
never be able to get them warm again ; but when 
the cold is not let in, then much firing is not 
used." 

While the old lady ran on at far greater length 
than my pen follows her, the double windows were 
put in; a large roll of white cotton wool laid in the 
space between each, and thin stripes of white 
paper pasted all round the openings and crevices, 
with the exception of one pane that was left to 
open ; so that the room, being without a fire-place 
like ours, was rendered almost air-tight. 

^*How am I to breathe here?" I inquired. 
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" When the stove is opened in the morning while 
the fire bums, a good half hour at least, there 
comes in plenty of air," said my hostess. " Yes, 
Madame, you must not keep the flue open too long ; 
nor yet shut it too soon. If you keep it long open, 
the room will not warm ; and if you shut it too 
soon, you wiU get the head-ache. You do not 
know that, I suppose? No, in England, they 
know nothing of our stoves. They have the sides 
of tiieir houses open; a wide opening down one 
side of the waU in each room ; aad the air blows 
down — ^ugh I" and raising up her shoulders, the 
good dame left me to myself. 

In each Swedish room is an immense porcelain 
stove, usuaUy pure white : it is Uned with bricks, 
and sUontaVedthataveW few logs of wood S 
sufficient to heat a room for the day. When the 
embers are burnt quite red, the stove is shut up 
both at top and bottom, so that there is no escape 
for the heat, or the renmant of smoke ; it must 
not be closed imtil the latter has almost evapo- 
rated : the bricks become soon intensely hot, so 
that the stove outside is too warm to touch ; and 
the heavy, airless warmth of the rooms is then to 
me most oppressive. 

Bejoicing in the knowledge that I could shly 
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open my pane of glass, I saw, almost with horror^ 
the double windows of my neighbours adorned 
between the sashes with rolls of painted velvet, 
or little pots — ^the tiniest possible — of artificial 
flowers, which plainly showed that, once hermeti- 
cally closed, they were to remain unopened from 
October till April or May. Some windows have 
quantities of plants placed between them. 

Notwithstanding the idea of my noble old 
hostess that the English ladies knew nothing of 
housekeeping, I do think that the life of a Swe- 
dish housekeeper in Stockholm is not nearly so 
important a thing as that of a well-educated and 
careful English one. The fact is that there is, in 
general, a high opinion entertained here of female 
education in England ; and the good lady think- 
ing that, by taking from the merits of England, 
she adds to those of Sweden, wants to prove that 
an Englishwoman attends to her education at the 
eixpense of her domestic duties ; not being in the 
least aware that the latter form the chief part of 
a really well-educated Englishwoman's training. 

In the country, Swedish housekeeping is cer- 
tainly a ponderous aflEair, taken in all its ramifi- 
cations — ^the care of farm produce, the spinning, 
weaving, working of all kinds, included ; together 
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with the enormous number of creatures to be 
seen after. But in such a household as this, one 
of those most useful beings called, by the common 
torturing of French words into Swedish, Mamzel, 
(and in its more barbarised plural, Mamzeller,) 
comes to the aid of the mistress, and on her de- 
volves the real labour and responsibility. These 
young women are generally the daughters of the 
clergy, or of officers. 

The art of cookery is a good deal talked of, and 
forms an important item of occupation in Sweden. 
The mysteries of that art are yet unpenetrated by 
me. I asked for some soup the other day ; it was 
sent from the table of my hostess, and on the sur- 
face of some light brown fluid floated a round of 
preserved pear, and at the bottom lay two fine 
French plums ; the never-absent basin of pounded 
white sugar was handed to use with the compound, 
which, tasting like warm water, vinegar, and 
sugar, I only shook my head at. My Swedish 
companion, however, added my plate to her own, 
and putting more sugar to it, seemed to relish the 
dose amazingly. 

Another time, when I asked for soup, I got 
barley water with one solitary looking French 
plum swimming in it. What we term soup 
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is, however, called here by the barbarised French 
term of Bouljong. 

The sugar-basin always holds the place of 
honour on the family dinner table; it is used 
almost with all things; yegetables, such as spinach, 
salad, &c., are dressed with it. Meat is horribly 
bad, and but little used. The art of feeding and 
fattening cattle, by any artificial means, appears 
unknown to Sweden; and the look of the wretched 
creatures, in a living state, which are to form 
beef and mutton in a dead one, is quite enough to 
make one prefer another diet. Vegetables, how- 
ever, are very unattainable; fish and game are 
the best articles of food ; and the first is the chief 
one. Game, when in season, is excellent and 
oheap; the flesh of the reindeer is also very 
good, and may often be had here. 

I ought to prepare for a good winter by buying 
some warm clothing. Alas ! for my English ward- 
robe, which I foolishly left at home. It would 
be at a premium here. All articles, especially of 
warm clothing, are dear, bad, and hard to be got. 
The Swedes make all they can make at home. 
Woollen goods are dear in proportion to their 
necessity ; and curious are the contrivances made 
to supply their places. The protective duty sys- 
tem appears to me to be a mistake, and, in most 
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rei^pects, a drawback to the country. Some sort 
of goods are heavily taxed, others altogether pro- 
hibited. This latter is the most xmintelligible : 
the importation of watered silk, for instance, being 
prohibited, a dress of watered silk is the most 
fashionable and elegant you can wear in Sweden. 
Smuggling is thus encouraged, for the prohibited 
silk is worn by whoever can afford to get it. A 
ahopkeeper of high standing told me this when 
showing me a piece of this high-priced silk. 

"How, then, did it come here,'^ I innocently 
asked, "if it is prohibited ?'' 

She shook her head, and answered gravely, "I 
do not know how.'* 

Another showed me some Scotch tartan, and 
told me it was not permitted to enter Sweden ; 
and to a similar inquiry as to the manner in which 
the rebellious invaders crept in, replied that he 
only knew they were now for sale on his 
counter. 

I do not think that this system really benefits 
home manufecture ; few lands are more backward 
in the mechanical, as well as in the fine arts, than 
Sweden is. Foreign goods are bought at high 
prices, and the people are deprived of the benefit 
of good models. Of late the manufactory of cut- 
lery, and of all hardware and ironwork, has 
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greatly adyanoed ; but £rom ihe monopoly system^ 
CMT the want of sufficient workmen, English cat- 
lery can be bought here at even lower price. 
Sweden, like Norway, is an a^cultnral and pas- 
toral country; except in iron-works, cannon 
foundries, and steamboat building, it has made no 
great progress in common manufactures under its 
strict protective system; and it is not unrea* 
Bonable to believe that, in their long winters, the 
peasants should still employ themselves at their 
looms, whether foreign cloths were accessible to 
them or not. As it is, travellers in the conntry 
parts are more likely to find a sheep-skin than a 
home-made blanket on their beds. 

In one respect, indeed, the paucity of manufao- 
tnres, and consequent deamess of bought clothing, 
k a real blessing to Sweden; it confines the 
people to their plain, substantial, and distinctive 
dress — home-made dress. The tawdry finery, the 
miserable aflFectation of finery and fashion, so com- 
mon in England, even in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and among the ragged population of Ireland, 
are yet happily unknown to Sweden. 

The plain, strong, distinctive, yet nice and 
becoming dress of the maid-servants here, is 
something quite refreshing, after the absurd 
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mimicry and setting-up airs of a similar class 
among ourselves. No bonnet is ever worn ex- 
cept by the upper ranks ; the thick, rich black 
silk kerchief which supplies its place, and is 
tastefully yet carelessly tied beneath the chin, 
often costs more than the paltry bonnet, with its 
flowers and ribbons, does in England. A dark 
or black stuff dress — ^black is the state one — a 
paletot, or shawl, an apron, and a good pair 
of gloves, without which no decent servant 
would go out in the street, complete a simple 
attire which does not change with the changes of 
their superiors. Yet they are most addicted to 
dress in their own way, and think almost as 
much of it in others as the French people do. 
The class of servant- women in Stockholm is cer- 
tainly the best looking, and, I might almost say, the 
most graceftd of the persons I usually see. " They 
make you a curtsey," said an Englishman of 
rank, "worthy of a duchess." 

I do not know if duchesses are famous for curt- 
seys, but I know that I have been watching a 
workman and a servant girl talking in the street 
— ^the man with his hat in his hand, bowing to 
her as if she were a duchess, and she making 
a curtsey suited to a court drawing-room. . 
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Many of these poor girls are, unhappily, miser- 
ably paid ; two, or at most three pounds a year 
being the rate of wages. The best-looking get 
places at restaurants or inns. It is a painful sub- 
ject, and I must leave it here. My own smart 
little attendant, when I alluded to it, said — 

" Yes, that is true ; the girls at Stockholm are 
not good. That is the reason why I came to 
' take service here. Families do not like to take 
them." 

Ah Karin ! many of those poor girls may have 

^ come to Stockholm quite as confident in their own 

. ^ superior virtue and goodness as you now are I 

%,^ An Irish gentleman married a nice young 

gi^oman who was servant at a restaurant here; 

e has made him a good wife, as he has made 

r a happy one ; and on meeting a countryman 

.. j8f hers lately, in England, she said to him, 

" Ah ! sir, God has been a good help to me." 
i? Those who forsake not God, God will not for- 
6, in any trial, any temptation, though the 
ace be heated seven times more than, it is 
woiit to be heated for others. 

The love of pleasure pervades all classes here ; 

I and' what is singular is that it seems the same sort 

of thing in all ; the channels in which it flows are 

VOL. II. c 
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not 80 opposite as in LondoiL Country excursions, 
"witli little repasts at the inns or restaurants ; 
dancing everywhere and on every occasion ; the 
lesser theatres and the opera when it can be had; 
fimcy balls, and, in a quieter way, what are called 
coffee drinMngs — ^are among the chief amuse- 
ments, and are eagerly followed by alL Family 
life in Sweden is more diversified than with us ; 
ae muformity of our domestic eyemngs would be 
intolerable to people so addicted to amusement, 
especially as they are by no means a reading 
people. Every-day life here has perhaps a blend- 
ing of the French and German, with a much 
stronger tendency to the latter. Their desire to 
resemble the French is rather an affectation than a 
reaUty ; in MvoUty and apparent levity they may 
sometimes appear to do so, but there is an essential 
seriousness in their character, and in their aspects, 
a heaviness, also, in general in their persons, which 
render their hilarity entirely national, and by no 
means like French vivacity. 

Thus some Frenchman tells of a Swede who 
went to Paris, and fell in love with his landlady, 
who objected to him on the score of his not being 
lively (vif) like her own countrymen. One day 
she was alarmed by a most terrible noise overhead 
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in the good Swede's room, and rushing there in 
fear that the floor would give way, she found all 
the chairs laid down in a row on the ground, and 
her loyer leaping over them in rapid succession. 
That he had lost his senses the Frenchwoman was 
sure, but in answer to her terrified exclamation, 
he replied, 

« I am making myself Kvely." 

The story, however, tells better in French. 

I do not know whether a facility in obtaining 
divorce renders married life more generaUy tran- 
quil or not ; it does not seem to render matri- 
mony a less serious affair than it is with us. Men 
usually marry late in Ufe, chiefly because they 
have not the means of marrying early ; it is by 
no means uncommon to hear a man of forty, or 
even more, speak of marriage as of what he might, 
some bright day, begin to think about. Women, 
on the contrary, marry young; that is to say, 
when they do marry, for unless they have money, 
or some other equally great attraction, they, like 
women elsewhere, often do not marry at all. The 
number of elderly Frokens — that is, noble old 
maids, is quite endless. 

Divorce can be obtained on mutual agree- 
ment^ but the king must sanction it* If tempers 
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do not agree ; if one of a couple becomes mad, 
or commits a crime, a divorce is given mth- 
out hesitation; if one half chooses to go away, 
and not let the other half know where it is 
for a whole year — ^provided it is not known to 
have gone to sea — ^the two who were made one 
can be made two again. In fact it would be 
almost worth while to be married in Sweden to 
prove how very easily one can be divorced. The 
rage for titles, which pervades aU classes, and is 
one of the most ludicrous features of Swedish 
society, has some influence in matrimonial 
alliances. To marry a man with any sort of title 
is something ; and the merchants and shopkeepers 
of the capital have not unfrequently injured them- 
selves by giving their money with their daughters 
to some penniless officer or impoverished noble, 
whose debts have been confessed to, and paid by 
the much honoured father-in-law; to deceive 
whom by concealing debts would be deemed very 
bad. 

The Swedish nobility is a strange sort of thing. 
I was talking of it the other day with a singular 
sort of being, a man of literature, who is, I be- 
lieve, a favourite at Court. I remarked that the 
aristocracy of England was the first in the world. 
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" It is not the fitBt^^ he said ; " it is the onlij 
nobility in the world." 

I bowed, of course, well pleased, but said, 
"What, then, do you call the nobility of 
Sweden?" 

"The nobility of Sweden," said he, " is a Lik." 

As he spoke a sort of English, only introducing 
the last word, I repeated this Swedish term, 
" Ilk," which is pronounced leek. 

"A leek?" I said. 

" Yes; cadavre, frangais," he rejoined. 

" Corpse, English ! " I added. 

And so in three languages we seemed to reduce 
the nobility of Sweden to a dead body — a skeleton ! 

That it should be so large a class in so scanty a 
population is not surprising, when every son in a 
family takes the title, and transmits it again. 
With a few striking exceptions, it is the poorest 
class here ; too proud to work, and too poor to 
live without working. 

Nothing seems to astonish the good people 
about me so much as the notion of my not having 
a title. It is always the first thing to be ascertained 
before you can venture to address any one. A 
good lady who had looked into an old English 
Peerage thought she had discovered mine, and 
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called me instantly ^^ The Bight Hononrable 
Miss.'^ But when I petitioned to be addressed 
only as Madame, my little imting-maid, after 
almost staring her eyes out, precipitately left the 
room to give vent to her laughter in another. 
" A Madam," is the title ^ven here to charwomen 
and the lower order of working w(Hnen. The pro- 
noun you is never used in conversation ; it is an 
offence to say it to a servant. To all classes 
you must either speak in the third person, 
addressing them by name or or title, or use the 
fennliaxTronouH-L ^ of love, Meadship, or 
fiumliarity — thou. General acquaintances must 
always be addressed by the titie, whatever titie it 
be, whether of rank, or office, or employment, or 
even of trade. I was once seriously embarrassed by 
not knowing tiie name of a coachmaker from 
whom I hired a carriage, because I had only 
heard him called Mr. Coachmaker. Wives take 
their husbands' titles, and are quite as tena- 
cious of them. Thus, you address a clergyman as 
Priest, and his wife as Priestess ; a major's wife 
is Majorskan ; a colonel's, Ofverstinnan ; and one 
lady has sent me her card in French, '^ Madame 
le General." And every time you speak you 
must use the title, " Will Generalskan be so good 
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as to give me Generalskan's company," &o. I 
asked my grefve if I ought to say Kammerjimkei- 
akan — ^whicli title, I believe, would sijgnify "female- 
youug-gentleman of the chamber ; " but he told 
me one could not use the feminine of Kammer- 
junker. 

AU lawyers, a tribe almost as numerous as 
nobles, are styled Eoyal Secretaries ; and one of 
these, when leaving me his address, modestly said 
it would be too troublesome to me to write the 
Swedish title on the letter, and therefore he only left 
me the initials, H, A., to put before his name. 

" What does that mean ? " I asked. 

'^ It is when we do not know the fiill title," he 
replied ; " it means the Highly Noble." 

I have still a letter of introduction to a country 
doctor in Sweden, which bears on the envelop© 
just fourteen titles. 

The pay of a Lieutenant in the Boyal Ghiardfir 
is, I think, less than that of our foot soldiers; 
but the army is the grand dep6t for the young oJBP' 
shoots of that old tree of the Swedish nobility 
which my literary friend would persuade mehaa 
lost all its sap, and is decayed to its roots. 

There is an interruption ; and I am glad of it, 
for I am tired of titles. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

And what was the interruption? A card, the first 
look of which told me it was English, an English 
lady's — ^and a titled one too; but so brief, so sim- 
ple as our proud titles are ! 

Lady L. had come to take me out ; and so in a 
nice English carriage I went round the elite of 
Stockholm, and dropped a card all round the 
diplomatic circle ; and I assure you that I began 
to feel very glad that it had been the native 
Swede and not the English stranger who had 
called the aristocracy of Sweden a Lik. I very 
soon found that there was a strong life in the body 
he pronounced defunct ; a warm, kindly, and 
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generous life, whicli will enliven my own winter 
in Stockholm, and cause me to look back with 
friendly gratitude to many a pleasant hour spent 
within its influence. Yes, there are nobles in 
Sweden who would do honour to the aristocracy 
of any land ; and those who speak or write with- 
out knowing them, would make as great a mis- 
take as I should have done if I only took my old 
Countess-housekeeper for an example, or my lite- 
rary Swede for a rule of information. 

Now, then, I begin to see the way opening to 
my acquaintance with the social life of Sweden — 
an acquaintance I might have been long in mak- 
ing had I depended on the intervention of my 
complimentary coltespondent. Up to this day I 
liad felt both lonely and restless, for I was in an 
intermediate state between summer and winter, 
society and solitude ; looking forward to a six or 
eight months' blockade in Stockholm, and not see- 
ing how I was either to prepare for that time, or 
to contrive to employ it. I was in the latter 
days of October, and the whole of this busy month 
had been as yet a dreary one to me. Had I left 
Stockholm then, I should have left it without 
taking with me many pleasant recollections. 

When I returned jBrom my visits I expressed to 
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my hostess the pleasure I felt at making aoqaaintr 
anoes, and hinted at the fact that I had come ta 
her with a yiew to being brought into the social 
life of Sweden. 

"And how, Madame, have you expected to 
make acquaintances T^ she asked. " Do you think 
to do that by remaining in your room? do you 
think you are like the Queen, and should wait 
here, and have people come to seek you ?'' 

" I have expected, certainly, to receive visitiEr 
from those persons who, you told me, wished to 
make my acquaintance." 

" But you did not go to visit them; you would 
not expect them to come first to you ?' 

" I did expect them to do so,*' I answered. 

The good woman lifted up her hands, and head^ 
and eyes, and burst out laughing. 

" Madame, you know nothing. I advise you 
never to say that again in our country; they 
would laugh at that here ; they would see you had 
not been in renowned society. O, no ! Madame, 
if you go into the great world here, you must 
learn our customs. In England, you see, they do 
not care ; they stay shut up in their rooms, and 
think every one must come and seek them." 

" Be so good as to tell me," I cried, " is it the 
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costom in Sweden for the stranger to pay Uie first 
Tint?' 

** Without doubt. Who ever heard of anything 
dse ?' Another laugL <^ The English !— they 
are so — ^yes, I know that P' 

I applied to another person for information, and 
was told that such was the case. Cards must be 
sent by the last comer, and if this be neglected on 
ooming to a ooimtey residence, tbe neighbours un- 
derstand that society is not desired. Previous to 
this time, when told that any persons wished to 
make my acquaintance, I merely expressed my 
thanks, and expected a visit. The acquaintance 
consequently was not made, as the visit was ex- 
pected from me. 

The Swedes are generally desirous of making 
the acquaintance of foreigners, but in many cases 
flie mere fact of a presentation is enough. Two 
&ults in tiie national character are apparent, even 
to a stranger — ^vanity and fickleness. 

Lady L. has taken me to drive in my favourite 
Djurgord. The constant rain, the horrible pave- 
ment, and gloomy streets of Stockholm at this sea- 
S(Hi, had rend^ed me captious and discontented. 
In such circumstances I believe many visitors have 
set finrth to the world the result of impressions 
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which were the result of accidents merely ; without 
waiting to see if such impressions would ever bear 
the stamp of time, or be eflfaced or modified by 
changes in their individual positions, or in the 
circumstances that tended to produce them. 

It is wonderful to myself now to observe what 
a good . effect was produced on my temper by 
this drive, and how much more amicably I was 
disposed towards Swedish titles, Swedish diet, 
and Swedish ways in general. 

The day was the brightest and loveliest which 
any October month could produce. The carriage 
stopped to let me admire the charming view on 
the bridge leading to the royal park. But when 
we entered on the beautifully kept broad avenue 
in that park, a cry of irrepressible delight burst 
from my lips. I was to see my favourite Djur- 
gord in ^*new aspect. I had often admired it 
when dressed in the rich livery of summer, with 
its varied shades of green — ^the birch and beech 
and oak and pines and never-changing fii--.but 
now I saw it in a gorgeous costume, and one most 
singularly beautiful. 

The broad leaves of the immense chestnut trees, 
that on each side bordered the long carriage 
drive, seemed wrought in gold; there was no 
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tincture of decay, no sere and yellow leaf. The 
sun was bright and warm, unlike a northern 
autumn day, and the aspect of vegetation was 
such as I never had seen in England or elsewhere. 
The most vivid summer gi^een was mingled with 
the brightest, purest gold — ^not yellow, not brown ; 
nothing sickly, faded-looking was to be seen. On 
one tree green and gold seemed both the natural 
colours ; some leaves, or branches, being as bright 
in green as others were in gold. Its magnificent 
neighbour seemed carved in gold, and beside it 
was one with every leaf in the strongly contrasted 
hue of summer. 

There was scarcely any fallen leaves ; the snow 
often beats them green from the trees; and, 
through the mass of green and golden foliage, the 
dark firs rose changeless up, towering so very 
high above their own beloved rocks. 

It was unlike the brown and yellow woods of 
England, which in autumn bring such pleasing 
sadness to the mind. A beautiftJ glory seemed to 
have fallen on the stately trees, the' torrents of 
rain, the cold, dreary winds that had swept over 
them, had left them changed, indeed, in aspect, 
but firm, unfallen, more glorious than before — 
like the suffering, tried, yet stedfast soul of the 
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Christian, giving signs of the strife, but unyield- 
ing beneath it. 

And she — ^that meek and gentle and self-denied 
lady, who sat by my side that day — even then 
wearingon to her heavenly home — did she notverify 
the image ? How near she was to that home, I 
did not then consider. She has reached it now. 

Eosendal was deserted ; the Crown Prince and 
his yoimg wife, to whose occupation it is given 
by their royal father, have left it, and taken up 
their winter abode in the great palace of Stock- 
holm, where it is hoped that another young heir 
to the throne will shortly make his appearance. 

Prayers for the happy issue of this event have 
long been put up in the churches, and the people 
begin to think it is time they should see their 
result. As the SaHque Law has been in force since 
the time of that singular Kttle anomaly. Queen 
Christina, a son, of course, is wished for by all 
loyal Swedes; and some of extra loyalty, say there 
will be two. We are kept ia constant expectation ; 
whenever a*gun is fired, (and that so long as the 
water is open is pretty constantly,) my hostess 
moves her cap from her ear, and sits ready to 
count; for if a prince is bom into this trouble- 
some world, the fact wiU be announced by a 
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dificbarge of one htuidred and ninety-two guns ; 
if a princess, her entrd will be greeted by half 
tbat number. Yet the Swedes are a very polite 
people. 

I had just gone to my bed that night, when 
the right sound came at laat. I began to count, 
and counted ninety-two guns. " A princess 1 '* 
said I to myself and prepared to repose; but 
presently began the guns again, and again there 
was ninety-two. " Two princesses I '^ I said to 
myseh^ and thought that was enough for even 
Swedish loyalty. But, lo ! a third ninety-two. 
I jumped up, " Three princesses ! " I cried, and, 
running to the door, called out, "How many 
children are there ? " 

^^Only one princess,'^ said my hostess, in a 
tone of disappointment; "they are firing from 
three stations.'' 

I withdrew, thinking that not many private 
ladies would like such concussions as these, which 
were enougih almost to shake the solid walls of 
the palace of Stockholm. And so there is only a 
little lady ! What disappointments our sex cause 
in the world ! * 

* This written in 1851. Since then, the one hundred 
and mnety-two guns have also been fired for the birth of a 
pzinoe. 
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And in the middle of the same night, all the- 
members of the royal family, the household, and 
the ministers of state, went to church to return 
thanks on the instant for the mercy vouchsafed. 
They had offered prayers, and they returned 
thanks, I was much struck by this observance ; 
and though, alas! we cannot help feeling that 
the observation the literary Swede made concern-- 
ing the nobility of Sweden, is too generally as 
applicable to its religion as to its nobility, there 
is something good and pleasing in this outward 
and visible recognition by the State of religious 
observances. 

A gentleman, at whose house I dined the next 
day, answered to this remark of mine by saying, 
that such observances were form merely, a cere- 
mony observed as a custom alone. 

" But outward things are what we have to do 
with," I replied. "There is only One who can 
see that the inside of the cup and platter are not 
what the outside appear ; therefore, as long as a 
ceremonial is in itself good, we have no right to 
complain that it is a ceremonial merely. Eather 
may we hope that if that which is seen be right, 
that which cannot be seen may be made right also." 

"You may be correct," said my friend; "yet 
I cannot but feel that our religion is too much 
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a lifeless form. It is a part of our Swedish 
education ; we learn it as we learn anything else : 
you rarely, if ever, hear any one deny its truths — 
that indeed is not pennitted; neither can we 
openly dissent from its prescribed and esta- 
blished forms and doctrines ; but as to the prac- 
tical, vivifying influence of Christianity in the 
heart and life, what can we say ?" 

I felt that I could say nothing ; and I thought 
that he was more able to answer his own question 
than I was. 

One of my occupations during this dreary 
month has been to watch the taking down of an 
old ricketty building, which stood with its back to 
my windows, behind the wall that bounds that 
large place called Carl Tretons Torg, or Charles 
the Thirteenth's square. This place in the olden 
time formed the royal gardens of Stockholm ; it is 
now the only public promenade, though but little 
used as such, except as a foot thoroughfare. The 
wide space in the centre lies quite open and bare, 
broken only by the huge ugly statue of King 
Carl. At each side there is a broad walk bor- 
dered by small elm trees without heads ; and at 
one of these walks is a sentry box, and a sentry 
to guard the statue. 

VOL. II. D 
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Now this place I had been told would afford 
me a fine view from my rooms ; but like many 
another delusion to which I had been subjected, 
this view had been invisible to me. I saw 
nothing but a dead wall, the top of an old house, 
the towers of the church, and the upper parts of 
the headless trees. 

Grefven came to pay his evening visit, and in- 
formed me that the old building belonged to the 
Government, and had been let to a Professor, who 
used it as what is termed a pump room, for the 
sale of artificial mineral water of his own manu- 
facture ; but it was now sold and ordered to be 
taken .down, and cleared away before the winter 
came on. 

I was discontented then, so I only replied that 
I would rather the Government left it as it was ; 
I did not like the noise of workmen. 

" Oh !" said Grefven, " that will go quickly on, 
and you shall be content when the view is open." 

"Viewl" I repeated, rather scomftdly, "of 
some trees without heads." 

However, the workmen came ; but I must say 
the noise did not ; and certainly the removal of 
the ricketty old building, with its white moulded 
wooden roof, was an unthought-of source of interest 
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and amusement to me in my solitary confinement. 
Twenty times, at least, in the day did I long for 
the power of turning on a dozen, or half-a-dozen, 
English workmen, to astonish those who were 
there at work I One stout-looking young fellow 
particularly amused me. He would carry a brick in 
both hands along the top of the house, and letting it 
fall down before me, stand and look at it as if con- 
sidering whether it took up the exact position on 
the ground which it ought to take. Having con- 
sidered that, he would turn his head and talk to a 
comrade, who always looked back from his work 
also, as if deciding on the conduct of the brick. 
The pieces of wood, which were carried separately 
and precipitated in the same way, gave still more 
scope for observation and reflection, as they made 
more rattle in coming down, and took more time 
in adjusting themselves, apparently, on the heap 
to which they were added beneath. 

Then, each time he descended from the roof, a 
black bottle looked out of his coat pocket, was 
applied to his mouth, and held up to a fellow 
workman. 

One cannot help at every moment being re- 
minded of Irish workmen and Irish drivers, when 
looking at those of Sweden. The same " It- will- 
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do-well-enough" system is curiously apparent* 
The carts, too, are like those used in Ireland — ^at 
at least some years ago — and the wild look of the 
drivers, with their long hair, is just what may be 
seen dashing through the streets of Dublin, either 
with carts, or with the singular machines called 
jaunting-cars. 

The manner in which goods are loaded, is 
quite on the same system. One is now stopping 
under my window filled up with coopers' wares, 
tubs and buckets, and ladies' bonnet-boxes. One 
of these has dropped off three times withiQ my 
own sight ; each time a stoppage of at least three 
minutes has occurred. The article has been, after 
some seeming consideration — ^for the Swedes do 
not seem to do things without consideration — 
thrown up, and pushed into a spot where it has 
tottered about, and from whence it has soon de- 
scended. This one specimen just happens to be 
passing ; it is nothing in comparison of others. I 
have followed hand-carts in the street, the progress 
of which has been literally strewn with little fish; 
and I believe I may challenge any one who has 
ever travelled with hired horses in Sweden to 
declare that the harness had not to be altered 
very soon after they started. And yet they seem 
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to be talking about things so long that one would 
fancy, if it be true that in the multitude of coun- 
sellors is wisdom — that goods might be packed or 
travellers driven off, without the one or the other 
being liable to roll about the roads. 

While I was writing this, my little attendant 
Karin, whose gesticulations first got me to under- 
stand Swedish, comes hastily in, exclaiming — 

^' Madame, Madame, the three kings ! " 

" What says Karin? " 

"The three kings, Madame; they are going to 
be drawn out. Madame shall come and see. 
Madame shall stand at the window." 

I stood beside her, and saw about two score 
soldiers in a double line, pulling by long ropes. 
Presently, out of the half-demolished building 
came a truck bearing three statues — I think, those 
of Charles XII., Gustavus Adolphus, and Gus- 
tavus III. 

Charles XIII., or Carl Treton, whose ugly 
statue adorns the place before my windows, is 
still accused by the liberal party as being acces- 
sory to the assassination of the latter, his brother; 
and a paper, which I believe aims to be the 
" Punch '^ of Sweden, took occasion of this inci- 
dent of the statues, to remark how pertinaciously 
he turned his back on his royal predecessors. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

At tlie beginning of November the boughs on 
the headless trees were still green. No frost had 
set in, no snow fallen. The terrors of a Swedish 
winter appeared to me quite exaggerated, and the 
cold of a frosty September had been much greater 
than that of the end of October. 

The heat of my rooms I found almost intolerable ; 
in the day time I was stupefied, and the nights 
found me awake ; in the bright, light clear nights 
of the north, I was roving through the rooms, or 
gazing from the windows, to the horror of my 
cold-dreading hosts. 

To-day, however, the 8th day of November, 
the weather is cold enough to herald the approach 
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of a Swedish " good wmter." And this is also the 
baptismal day of the eight-day-old royal baby, 
whose birth I aimoimced in my last letter. 

Yesterday I had a note from kind Lady L., 
telling me I might count upon having tickets of 
admission to the Chapel Royal to witness the 
ceremony. 

These tickets came ; and with a carriage ftdl of 
other ladies, and Grefven attired in full uniform, 
to act as our cavalier — for Swedish ladies seldom 
appear without a cavalier, nor, if they have the 
most Imgering pretensions to youth, without a 
matron — ^we set off to the chapel. The fair Swedes 
had their heads enveloped in hoods, or tied up in a 
black silk kerchief ; I quietly put on my fur cloak 
and bonnet, believing that such a costume was 
most suited to the weather, if not to the occasion, 
and if I did not go among the Court circle I wished 
to go as a stranger and foreigner. There were 
heads with half a conservatory upon them around 
me; but there were covered ones also, and I passed 
off very weU. 

I believe in the whole world such patient sight- 
seers as the Swedes could not be found. We were 
in the chapel two hours before the appointed time, 
and we were so far from being the first as to be 
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considerably removed from the altar, where the 
baptismal ceremony, curiously enough, is performed. 

The Court was in fiill dress, and all ladies who 
had been presented at Court had a right to a par- 
ticular place, and must also appear in full dress ; 
which, on this occasion, was white for all ages. 
Men of all classes wore uniforms, either military 
or civil. The members of the diplomatic corps 
entered together, each lady being led by another 
lady's husband. A Eussian lady, with her curious 
Court head-dress, was among these, though not 
belonging to the tribe. 

The ceiling of the chapel is loaded with paint- 
ings, and there is a great deal of gilding ; but the 
seats, as in all the Swedish churches, are of the 
hideous and forbidding box style. There is no- 
thing to be admired in it at any time, but on this 
occasion the aspect of the altar was most singular. 
The font is within the rails, though baptisms in 
the church are of very rare occurrence in Sweden. 
Just before the altar, with their backs to thfe 
assembly, were a range of large throne chairs, for 
the use of the royal personages; and at one side of 
it stood an old Bishop, with a glittering mitre on 
his head of an incredible size. An immense, 
high, and broad plate of gold, or gilding, rose 
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above the aged face, and made one really fear for 
the head that was obliged to support such a 
weight. 

The appearance of the altar seemed singularly 
out of character with the initiatory rite of baptism ; 
and the glittering and warlike aspect of the church 
no less so. 

Deputations from all the corporate bodies came 
by invitation, wearing their distinctive uniforms. 
The fine-looking bodyguards — ^formed, if I mistake 
not, by the late King, and wearing the appropriate 
equipment of the soldiers of Charles XII., frocks of 
dark blue with buff bandoliers — ^lined the aisle, and 
with the more gorgeous, but not more to be ad- 
mired equipments of the aides-de-camp, the old 
generals, and the officers of cavalry regimpnts, ren- 
dered the scene a brilliant and effective one. The 
entrance of a troop of smartly dressed pages, and 
of chamberlains in their handsome uniforms of 
dark blue and gold, and of heralds with large 
plumes, annoimced the approach of his Majesty 
Oscar I., who entered in a very plain military dress, 
of dark blue, with scarcely an ornament or order ; 
and bowing and smiling, his own quiet, amiable 
smile, looked mildness itself as he walked up the 
aisle, glancing from pew to pew, or sometimes 
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extending his hand to an officer standing in the 
aisle. 

He was foUowed by his far more dashing, and, 
at first sight, it would seem more haughty, son — 
the hero of the day — ^the father of the baby — 
Prince Carl, the Crown Prince of Sweden, who fol- 
lowed his father, " towering in his pride of place," 
in his brilliant Hussar dress, his breast covered 
with decorations and gold ; bending his head 
slightly, without King Oscar's smile, and some- 
times quickly glancing his rather haughty eye as 
if to see if there was anything reaUy worth looking 
at. 

Then came a face which made me say, " Who 
is that?" Anintelligent, an artistic face; but with 
something in it that made me predict for its owner 

" The doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death." 

It was the first time I had seen that head and 
coimtenance near enough to notice them, and the 
impression I allude to was instantaneous. 

" That," said the person I addressed, " is 
Prince Gustaf, the second and best beloved of 
our princes. He is much beloved ; but the 
people say Gustaf is a fated name — it is not lucky. 
And we are sorry he has it." 
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Not being able to understand what ho meant, 
I demanded an explanation. 

" All who have borne the name in the royal 
line of Sweden/' he said, " have died, or been un- 
fortunate. Gustaf Adolf fell in battle; Gustaflll. 
was murdered; Gustaf IV. was dethroned and 
banished." 

" And yet all of the line of Gustaf Vasa," said I 
to myself, smiling at the superstitution.* 

Then came the young sailor. Prince Oscar ; and 
the youngest prince, who was named Nicholas after 
his godfather, the Emperor of Eussia, but the 
national hate rather than love to a neighbour, 
made the Swedes wish to change his name to 
August. 

Then there was a little pause. And then 
the entry of more heralds, with varied-coloured 
high feathers, and pages and chamberlains, an- 
nounced the advance of the Queen. 

She came slowly along, dressed in a robe of 
crimson velvet, made very low in the neck, and 
with short sleeves ; a tiara of diamonds on her 

* Since this was written, a letter from a friend s^ys, 
" You would have had a dull winter here, for Stockholm is 
plunged into mourning by the sudden death of the amiable 
Prince Gustaf." 
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head, and a circlet of the same on her neck. Tall 
and thin, with slightly bowed down head, and 
with a long narrow train held np by some of the 
troop of white-dressed ladies who followed her, 
the grand-daughter of the poor Empress Josephine 
came slowly on, bearing on her arms a cushion, on 
which lay a little white, downy-looking thing, 
slumbering in sweet unconciousness of all the 
trouble she caused to heralds, guards, chamber- 
lains, diplomatists, and Stockholm in general. 

The cushion was suspended by strings from the 
royal shoulders; yether Majesty afterwards affirmed 
that when she laid down her burden after having 
held it during a ceremony of two hours' duration 
(for a long exhortation or homily follows the 
service), her arm dropped benumbed by the weight 
of her first grand-child. It seemed to me, indeed, 
a fat and fair Dutch infant ; but the people say it 
is more like its father than its mother, and he is 
not the least like a Dutchman. 

The Queen sometimes bowed her head, but 
never once raised her eyes from the slumbering 
face beneath them. The gentle Princess Eugenia, 
who is her father in a female form, came next ; 
and the old dowager Queen, with her old ladies 
and her store of strange memories, went up to the 
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font of the Protestant land, whose religion her 
husband had accepted with its throne, while she 
shared the latter and kept her own faith also ; 
and saw now the devout Eoman Catholic wife 
of her royal and Lutheran son hold her great 
grandchild at the font, and answer for it when 
baptised into the faith of Luther. 

The Church of Sweden, however, though the 
font is at the altar, holds the true faith concerning 
baptism; yet it was curious to see so pious a 
Eoman Catholic as the Queen is, bearing her 
grandchild to the baptismal font of a land in which 
her own religion is proscribed. 

All the grand assembly departed nearly in the 
same order, except that, in going out, the Queen 
was attended by Prince Gustaf, who tenderly 
covered the baby's face with a handkerchief as 
they reached the cutting blast at the door. Now, 
in coming back, her Majesty smiled as she glanced 
up at the spectators, and down again on the still 
slumbering infant, as if to ask — " Is it not a beau- 
tiful baby?" It would not accord with the 
fashions of Sweden that the papa should show any 
interest in the affair, and he, indeed, appeared to 
be just the person who had none. Births are 
never announced in the Swedish papers, though 
deaths and marriages are. 
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The maids-of-honour, or ladies-in-waiting, came 
tripping down the aisle with a running step, very- 
much occupied with what a bluff Englishman calls 
the " little tails of their dresses ;" the train — ^which 
is a mark of the highest dignity in Sweden, be- 
cause it is, with the addition of a droll little 
sleeve, the sole distinctive adjunct of Court cos- 
tume—is still a very smaU affair, being made as 
scanty of material a7a train can be, in width still 
more than in length. These trains were dropped, 
and gathered up ; and when the foot of one fair 
lady came on the falling train of another there was 
a general stop, and then a pretty trip forward 
again. The elderly ladies in general wore comical 
little red velvet caps ; and the younger had their 
heads covered with flowers. The Queen's train 
was held at full length, and that length was 
much admired by the spectators in the pews. 

I think the ladies of Sweden, indeed I might 
say the women generally, appear to me to be 
formed on a very small scale. The upper classes, 
as seen in Stockholm, are in general delicate and 
inactive in aspect ; their hands and feet are small ; 
and while, even in a large assemblage, one seldom 
perceives anything like striking beauty,' a goodli- 
ness of countenance, and something kindly and 
comely in aspect, are almost universally seen. 
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As we followed the royal party out on the stairs 
that ascend to the chapel, and felt the keenly 
bitter blast that blew from the open vaults, or 
arches beneath, I marvelled how ladies who have 
such a fear of exposure to cold, could meet it with 
only evening dresses, or at most mih their teains 
turned up on their bare necks ; and I thought how 
English mammas and nurses would be alarmed at an 
eight-day-old infant being exposed to the same, 
and kept away from them so long, while presented 
for the holy rite which the Swedish Church also 
accounts " the laver of regeneration." 

The young royal Stockholmer made not the 
least clamour the entire time ; appeared to behave 
with all the dignity due to her station, and I be- 
lieve came home as safely to her fond and happy 
young mother as if she had not braved the icy 
cold of this November day in her native north. 



Winter begins ! On the 16th of November 
comes the first snow I have seen. It really has 
been a strange delay. In Scotland, in Belgium, I 
believe even in England, snow had fallen. It was 
a long autumn, for the Swedes only call ice and 
snow winter. This sixteenth day was a miserable 
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one — cold, wet, dark. A good old man, an old 
seaman, who styles himself the Courier of the 
British Embassy, told me that, in his youth, the 
winters here were quite different, and that he 
really believed the climate of his country was 
completely changing — ^that the summers were not 
so hot, nor the winters so cold. The same, how- 
ever, is said in other lands, even in England. In 
the evening, as I gazed despairingly from the 
window, the first flake of snow met my eye. 
Not the small-grained thing that snow usually 
appears when it commences with us ; but large, 
pure feathers, fluttering in the murky air. Any 
change was desirable, and I went to bed, feeling glad 
that even these white feathers were flying about. 

But, the next morning, what a scene met my 
view! 

"Yes," I cried, though no one heard me, "it 
is not wonderful that in Sweden they like a 
good winter, that they abhor a bare one !" 

The day was bright ; the snow of one night 
was as deep as that of a week in England would 
be. The last brick and timber of the old house 
had been lowered ; the view was open, and Gref- 
ven was right — I was content. 

The broad open place was deep in snow ; the 
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lieadless trees no longer seemed to be decapitated : 
the great bronze figure of King Carl still stood 
mth its back to me, but he no longer looked so 
dark, heavy, and clumsy ; for on his shoulders he 
wore an ermine cape, and on his head a snowy 
crown; and the four great lions which crouch 
around him, with their ribs as distinct as the ribs 
of Swedish animals generally are, had each a 
lump of snow in their open mouths, and each 
clutched a snow-ball in their enormous paws. 
Here, at this early hour, only 

" The sentry paced his lonely rounds ; " 

but before long all the young life of Stockholm 
was awake, and abroad, and rolling and plunging 
in the snowy Place. Never before did I imagine 
there could be such life in Stockholm ; for in public 
— ^that is to say, even in the streets — ^the childi;en 
are so very quiet, and the boys seem to be their 
fathers in miniature. But now they were boys ; 
the snow had given them life ; and I need only 
look at Carl Tretons Torg to learn that Swedish 
spirits rise as the thermometer falls. All sorts of 
people were walking over it with double briskness, 
tracing countless paths over its depths ; the boys, 
and even the dogs, lay down and rolled in it, 
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scarcely shaking it from them as they rose. I 
stood and laughed at the antics of both animals^ 
who seemed alike to welcome it as an old^ dear 
friend. 

Towards evening I heard a soft jingle of bells ; 
I ran to the window, and saw a countryman 
dri^g in a dedge. T« had had bo soow since 
the night, but the traveller wo-s one white mass : 
it had fallen heavily not far off. 

And now came to me the most delightful relief; 
the horrid rattle of carts was heard no more; 
softly and quick went the sledges in their stead, 
and the tinkle of the bells, which the horses are 
bound to carry, was a pleasant exchange to both 
my head and ears. 

The touch of the cold on going out was some- 
thing strange to me at first; it is so unlike 
English cold. There is something gigantic in this 
touch when it first is felt ; so strong, so clear, so 
vigorous, this cold soon became pleasant to me ; 
I enjoy it a thousand times more than the dark, 
damp weather which has passed. 

My view has more than realised my Grefve's 
prediction ; it is becoming my constant companion ; 
and, much as I am disappointed with my quar- 
ters in other respects, I am sure I shall never re- 
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. gret that I am here, since in no other locality in 
Stockholm could I have such a view as this. 
What can persons do who are only able to see 
into their opposite neighbours' windows, or who 
are immured in a court ? Through the day my 

. prospect is animated ; at night it is like the fairy 
tale descriptions of crystal regions, illuminated 
with myriads of Kghts. 

At the extremity of the large open Place, or 
Torg, before my window, is the water which is 
the junction of the Malar Lake with the Baltic 
Sea ; the former sweeping in a strong current 
beneath Norrbro to cast itself into the latter. In 

. that water a number of trading vessels are laid 
up for the winter, and their tall, slight masts and 

. spars, closely ranged together, appear through the 
snowy scene like the bare trees of a forest. Above 

. these appear the heights of Sodor, now an un- 
fashionable, but still very considerable part of the 
capital, up which the many-windowed houses 

. climb in the most curious inequality ; while on 
the highest point stands that large building, or 
place of amusement, called Mosebacken, or the 
Hill of Moses, the view from which is one of the 
finest to be had in Stockholm, and the lights 
from which are a great additional, though unpaid- 

. for, source of pleasure to me. 
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" Madame," says Karin, with her hand waving 
from the floor to the ceiling, " Kghts here, lights 
there, lights everywhere; does Madame think 
that is pretty ? " 

" Yes, I do ; does Karin think so ? " 

" I think it is heavenly beautiful ! " was her 
reply. " But Madame has it finer than that in 
Madame's own country." 

These heights of Sodor, or Sodormaln, with 
the two great churches, the great dome of St. 
Catherine's and the tower of St. Maria's, bound 
my view in a straight forward line ; but the houses 
goingup rocky acclivities, begin close to the water's 
edge, and directly before them more vessels are 
moored. The houses being aU inhabited in 
storeys, or what in Edinburgh is caUed flats, pre- 
sent at night a shining row of lights from each 
floor ; and this being the case generally in Stock- 
holm, where the windows are without shutters 
and often without blinds, the eflfect is just 
what Karin described with her hand far better 
than I can do with my pen — flights here, lights 
there, lights everywhere. Behind the headless 
trees are rows of fashionable houses, for I inhabit 
Normalm, or the northern quarter, which is the 
"West End" of Stockholm; and from these 
houses, and from the Palace, which stands rather 
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at the side of my view, the lights also stream out ; 
so that a general and beautifiil illumination is 
nightly presented to me from my windows, while 
on issuing into the streets all is darkness; for 
Stockholm is without gas, and still lighted as 
Paris was in 1815. Glas, however, is now about 
to be laid. 

And now, in this animated season, the place 
is interspersed with moving figures and curious 
sights, which diversify the uniformity of the head- 
less trees that were lately the sole object of my 
contemplations, and the decline and fall of whose 
leaves I attentively considered. It is a kaleido- 
scope at which I look again and again, and see 
Bomething new and amiising. In the day time 
it is pleasant, and in the evening it is beautiful. 

"And so you axe content," says Grefven; " it 
is well even that pleases you.'' 

And I reply, "Yes, with this I am content." 
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CHAPTEE rV. 

Sledges are now flying about in all directions 
Witii a terrific yelocily . Some of these vehicles are 
of a curiously primitive construction. I asked an 
Englishman who is visiting here to make me a 
sketch of one of the roughest; but that gentleman's 
axiom seems to be, to take all the agreeable things 
he can get, and give none ; so I must do without 
my sketch. 

These sledges range in all grades, from the 
lowest invention of necessity, to the refined ones 
of luxury. There, now, dashes by one formed of 
eight bars, or poles, of unpainted wood. Two rest 
on the ground, forming the slides, four are upright. 
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and are crossed by one at each end : these sledges^ 
when used for the carriage of timber, are generally 
bottomless; in other cases, there are upper 
horizontal poles which support the bottom. The 
two long poles that rest on the ground, and form 
the slides, project behind the body of the vehicle 
at the back : and on the projecting ends the driver 
often stands, as in the hired drosky sledges, 
with a foot on each ; and thus, with the long cord 
reins and the whip in his hands, he dashes full 
speed along. Sometimes these sledges are without 
upper rails, aud very low, the planks being laid 
flat on the rests. In this case the drivers sit on 
the sides when empty ; and, being very much lower 
than the horses, are unable, even if they wished 
it, to see before them. When they drive two or 
three horses at once, and seven or eight of the 
sledges are coming together, the chance of your 
getting over a slippery street or road appears 
precarious. 

Still, to go out I feel to be a necessity ; and the 
cold now realises my notion of a winter in the north. 
The air is so clear, so invigorating, but at times so 
intensely cold, that I felt one day when there was 
some wind, as if I must be cut in two. The views 
in Stockholm, and its beautiful environs, are now 
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most charming. Everything looks so large, so 
distinct, and one sees so very far around. Hills, 
valleys, rocks, islands, streets, water — only a little 
bit of this, however — ^all as it were on a white 
ground. 

And the twilights are so curiously long ; the 
red light is on the west when the silver light 
brightens the east. And the bridge called Norrbro 
looks at each side so beautiful, that I often stop 
on its fashionable walk to think which is the 
most so : the Baltic side with the distant banks 
of the Djurgord ; and the nearer Skipsholm, or 
Ship Island, so called because the Marine and 
Admiralty Colleges and departments are there ; 
and its neighbour, Castelholmen, or the Castle 
Island, with trees and rocks, barracks and castle ; 
fantastic yellow and white buildings, tasteless 
anprhere else, but picturesque and in character 
there. This is what I cannot get some British 
pretenders to architectural knowledge and taste 
to admit ; they look at these, and such like things, 
and cry out on them, because, I think, they have 
no eye for beauty as a whole, while they criticise 
it in parts. The thing itself may be as ugly as need 
be, yet I would not have it put out of my view 
for any other building. 
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And then there is the Malar, or that mouth of 
the Malar which is called . Norstrom, the current 
by which it flows rapidly under Norrbro into the 
Baltic. This side of the bridge presents a more 
distant, but less diversified and, so to speak, 
populous view. There is one tiny islet close at 
hand, with one solitary house upon it, but its 
elevated banks are covered with villas, and under 
the bridge its stream rushes free and wild through 
an icy channel, the only bit of water to be seen ; 
resisting by its own impetuosity the power of 
the ice-king. 

And at one end of this bridge there is Gustaf 
Adolfs Torg, with a queer-looking dingy old palace 
at one side, the lower ground of which is used as 
a guard-house ; and there, at the hour of changing 
guard, comes forth a soldier and sets up a yell 
that is unrivalled by any sound proceeding from 
human lungs. So horrible a thing I never 
heard ; I trembled for five minutes after hearing 
it the first time ; for the man bounced out and 
yelled as I passed, so that I started and climg to 
my companion's arm in the full belief that he had 
been seized with madness. At the other side of 
this large square, in the centre of which stands a 
statue of the hero of Protestantism, is the Opera 
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House, bxiilt by Gustavus III., and in which he 
was shot by Ankerstrom. At the other end of the 
bridge is the Palace, and a view of part of Sodor- 
maln. 

This square, called Gustaf Adolfs Torg, pre- 
sents a curious item in the wide-spread snowy 
landscape, when its broad space is traversed in aU 
directions by flying sledges ; their tinkling bells 
raliier periJe^ than prUaming the foot- 
passengers, for while I strain my eyes in one 
way at the sound, I perceive I ought first to have 
got out of danger in another. When the men see 
I am frightened, they sometimes laugh, sometimes 
pull off their hats and make me a bow. I think 
the yoimg ones laugh, and the old ones bow ; but 
I imagine if either killed me they would do just 
the same. 

Those most difficult to avoid, and almost more 
dangerous, are the hand-sledges,, with which boys 
are now everywhere careering about, especially 
where there is sloping ground; pushing the 
machine into a run, then throwing themselves 
flat upon it, and swimming over the frozen snow. 
Another mode is that of sitting upright with a 
foot on each pole, and conducting themselves; 
coming down a hill, however, very often with 
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their eyes and thoughts engaged on anything as 
much as on the preservation of my limbs. 

I had heard so much of the danger of walking 
on the icy ground, that I had little hope of being 
able to do so, and a tall Swede told me I should 
always have his arm ; but as I do not always find 
my own long enough to reach to where it is, I 
make my own feet supply its place, and I have 
never yet met the least accident. 

Ice and snow have put life into Swedes, and 
into myself also. Everything goes on sledges, and 
everything goes quicker ; the post comes earlier, 
the butchers' boys move with more alacrity ; they 
skim over the streets with a load of meat before 
them, pushing the sledge on with their hands, and, 
when it has got an impetus, jumping up on the 
wooden projections behind, and getting a ride in 
return for a race ; then descending and repeating 
the impetus, and so mounting again. 

Women, the true labourers of Sweden, draw 
sledges to market, and drag heavy loads of 
wood over the frozen waters. Every description 
of vehicle bearing that name, is now to be seen, 
from the splendid royal one of the Crown Prince, 
who becomes it so well, and seems formed to sit 
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among its magnificent leopard-skins, and conduct 
its handsome, white net-covered-and-bell-oma- 
mented steeds, down to the rudest and most 
primitive ones that labour, industiy, or necessity 
could design. 

At this season some one wrote to The Times, 
saying the intense cold of Stockholm had set the 
dogs mad. A curious malady was indeed preva- 
lent among them, but it was not caused by cold ; 
for, by the time the announcement appeared in 
The Times, that intensity of cold had passed 
away, but the dogs were as mad as ever. No one 
was allowed to take a dog loose into the streets ; 
the police killed all the poor stragglers. I met a 
friend with a long cloak hauging from his 
shoulders, goming over the bridge, with a dog 
before him held in a long string ; I thought the 
poor man had gone blind. 

I am now making many acquaintances ; a good 
number of icicled moustaches, beards, and 
whiskers come into my warm room, and the thaw 
that commences is droll enough. I often think, 
that as no Swede would enter a house without 
leaving his goloshes in the tambour, or entrance- 
hall, they ought to have a sort of frost-proof 
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covering for these appendages of the face, which 
might also be removed and left in the tambour 
until they went out again. 

A droll yoimg Englishman here advised me to 
recommend a Bloomer costume to the ladies ; but 
I think this hint to the men is more in my way. 



My old hostess, I say, makes it a rule never to 
tell me of anything that is worth going to see 
until it is over ; and then she tells me how well 
worth seeing it was. 

"But why not tell me that before, Madame ?" 

" You would not care for that ; I knew that. 
You are a stranger here. Of course it would be 
no interest to you to see our customs ; they are 
not like your own." 

Most sagacious reasons; but the old lady 
always departs from her practice in any case 
where the Eoyal Family is to be seen. 

" Madame, you will go there ; the Kingly 
Family wiU be present. It is a tableau vivant to 
see them." 

" But I have seen them often." 

** Ack ! how droll the English are," is said sotto 
voce to another. " They never care to see any- 
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thing. No; they travel everywhere, and see 
nothing." 

This occasion, on which the Kingly Family was 
to be seen, was that of an entertainment, or, 
according to the general mode of speech in these 
days, a soiree^ given by a society for the benefit of 
literary persons and artists, something like our 
Literary Fund Society ; but the classes it is 
intended to benefit are not so much to be pitied 
as similar ones among us. They are compara- 
tively few ; real merit becomes soon and easily 
known, and is then rewarded. And where such 
merit does not exist, it is well that a literary or 
artistic inclination should be nipped in the very 
bud, if either is to be made the occupation of a 
life. 

The cards of admission cost a daler banco, 
or Is. 8d. English ; there was a large assembly, 
for the Society is imder Eoyal patronage ; and a 
Kttle of everything was presented by way of 
entertainment. 

The entertainment began with a lecture deli- 
vered by a literary priest. Then there was a 
song from an English opera-singer, who styles 
herself Signora Normani, a nice and interesting 
person : a very pretty native one, who is about to 
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leave the stage to marry a Swedish noble, followed 
her, and, I think, looked much better than she 
sung. 

Then the Kingly Family were invited to look 
at some pictures by the native painters. They 
adjourned to a very small room, designed for a 
gallery, and the whole of the assembly crowded 
after them. I foimd myself brought into close 
propinquity with Prince Oscar, who could 
understand Grefven's English, at least as well as 
he could imderstand it himself, when he was 
giving me the information I desired. 

The Queen was not present, but the little old 
Dowager-Queen, who is everywhere, went about 
with an explaining chamberlain and her constant 
eye-glass, half glancing at a picture, presenting 
the glass at it, and saying, ^^ Tout-a-fait char- 
mant," to each and all. 

Her Majesty, no more than ht^r late husband, 
has patronised the Swedish language ; and after, 
as I think she told me, a residence of more than 
forty years in the country, cannot speak a word 
of it. 

The young princess, too, was all smiles and 
good-natured admiration. Nevertheless, art has 
not progressed in Sweden. Bystrom, Sergei, 
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and Fogelberg are its chief statuaries ; but it has 
had no Thorwaldsen, and certainly it is notinsearch 
of the fine arts that one comes to this land of the 
North ; and painting is, perhaps, more backward 
than sculpture. There is some fine, and some 
very graceful, native statuary in the Eoyal 
Museum. 

When we returned to the assembly-room, from 
our inspection of the paintings, we were pre- 
sented with some tableaux vivam — ^not those my 
hostess spoke of — and these were^ in my opinion, 
the best part of the entertainment, which, having 
begun with a lecture, closed with a little comedy 
or burlesque. 

" Now," said Ghrefv^en, when the comic actor 
appeared, "there will be a Ijdng-in on the 
stage." 

I stared; and then, though seldom given to 
laughter at mistakes in speech, I could not for- 
bear a laugh. 

"What is the matter?" he said, rather an- 
noyed. " Is not that what you call it — a lying-in 
— that is, a feminine lion ? " * 

"Oh! that is a lione^^ in English," I ex- 
plained. 

* Swedish — lejoniima — the j pronounced y. 
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" Well, there is no great difference," lie 

rejoined. 

So we had a vast variety for the sum of one and 

eightpence. But I thought the best part of the 

entertainment was to be found in coming out. 

The cold in the lower hall of entrance, where 
we had to put on cloaks, boots, capuchons, and 
that medley of precautionary wraps of which our 
servants disrobe and robe us again, was almost 
unendurable. The touch of the ground, or of the 
unwarmed flags iq Sweden, penetrates one's 
frame in a manner that causes fear; and on such 
flags we had to stand for some minutes, because 
the man and his lantern had not arrived ; and if 
the night was something brighter than the day, 
it is not thought respectable to walk out without 
a lantern going before you. 

But when the lantern had come, and we got 
out on that square on the top of the high hill 
called Brunkeberg, iq memory [of the execution 
thereon of the cruel Brunke, in those cruel times 
which humanity now shudders to read of — ^the 
scene was one that will be longer present to my 
memory than anything I saw or heard within 
doors. 

The ground was deep in snow — snow frozen so 
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soon that it is not tossed about or trodden down as 
it is in milder regions. Many sledges, covered 
and: uncovered, were there in waiting ; each not 
only having lamps in firont, but attended also by 
a footman with the inevitable lantern, which, 
indeed, is necessary in entering the dark courts 
of the houses, or ascending the often dirty and 
dangerous stone stairs. 

The royal sledse was attended by an outrider 
«. . viriied hZ. holding a yery lo^ mi midly 
flaming turpentine torch, the sparks fix)m which 
were flung about with every plunge of the animal, 
while its streaming blaze fell over the snowy 
seene, with which it was quite in character. The 
wcdf-skin dad coachmen, with their great fur 
caps and capes gemmed with snow, the tinkling 
bells, and the capering of the royal horse, which, 
ftightened by the glare in his eyes, plunged 
about, fliDgiQg the sparks and streaming blaze 
hither and thither,'made up a scene more new and 
charming to me than anything I had seen in the 
assembly rooms — the feminine Hon inehided. 

My companions, however — and I had a great 
laany — ^thou^t I was very poKte in trying to be 
pleased with such a cold, rough coming out as 
tids; and OrrfV^n very often said I must find it 
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not so good to have to walk in such strong cold. 
"Whereas, it was jast the part of the evening I 
most admired. 



" Madame must not think that the ceiling will 
come down on Madame's head to-night, when 
Madame is sleeping," said little Karin the next 
day. 

" If I do I shall caU Karin to hold it up," I 
answered ; " but why should I think that ?" 

" Yes ; that is what I must say to Madame " 
said Eirin, spo^g ver, diBtinofly. and maiulg 
me perfectly comprehend every word. At my blun- 
ders she never laughs — ^at least not until she gets 
out of the room, when I hear her repeating what 
I said, and setting the party in the salong in a 
roar. 

" See now, Madame : Groshandlarens daughter 
is betrothed, and shall soon be married. There 
will be dancing up there to-night, and then thjB 
ceiling will go so — so," and Karin stamped her 
little foot on the floor ; and Grefvinnan said I must 
tell Madame not to be frightened, because in 
Madame's country they never dance, but sit so 
stiU— so stiU !" 

Now, the voning, or storey over us, was occu- 
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pied by a merchant, which term is implied by that 
of Groshandlare, as such a person is always^ called, 
instead of our Mr. So-and-so. 

" Groshandlarens daughter to be married !" I 
cried. " Can Karin get me to see that ? I will 
see a Swedish wedding." 

" Nay, that I cannot do ; but Madame shall 
speak of that to Grefmnan." 

To Grefvinnan, in due time, I appKed— told her 
of what I had heard, and of my desire to witness 
the ceremony. 

" That I fear you cannot do," she replied, " for 
only her relations will be present. 

" I am so sorry ; I should Uke to see a Swedish 
bride." 

" That you can certainly do without any 
trouble." 

" How ? Shall I go to the church ; that is all 
I wanted." 

" To see the bride ? At church ! 0, no, 
Madame ; our brides do not go to church ; that is 
too public ; they are married in the house. Our 
brides, Madame, are veiy modest." 

this a cut at England ; and I hung my 
tried to blush for all the poor brides 
to church there. 
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" How then, I asked, was the bride to be seen ?'^ 
" She will show herself when she is dressed ; 
all brides must do that. The people in the streets 
might otherwise tear the house down." 
" I do not quite understand." 
"Yet it is very simple. But I will explain 
that, as you do not know the Swedish customs. 
When persons are betrothed, their banns are 
published in church ; and when they are to be 
married, it is aonounced from the pulpit, and put 
in the papers. The people then know when there 
is to be a wedding, and they gather at the house 
to look at the bride. If she did not show herself, 
they would call out for her: so when she is 
dressed for the ceremony, and has her crown on, 
she must stand at a window, or in the tambour, 
or salong, or wherever she can be seen ; and then 
the doors are open and whoever likes comes and 
looks at her. It is fatiguing, for she may have to 
stand for two hours to be looked at; or just so long 
as there are people to come. They do not like 
this, and sometimes get away to a country church 
to be married in private ; but this is our custom, 
and one cannot help it." 

My desire to be allowed, as a foreigner, to share 
the national practice, was made known to Mrs. 
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Hodant iqp stadia^ and I lecdred an invitatioii 
t& ammpoDj GrelVinmai to tike Ixide^s apart- 
seoL MjhostesB can^ to infona me of tfiis, 
and told aiealflofliattiie bcid^iroQia liad taken 
OeTomn^ beneatii m^ and tiie bode iFOuld boQi 
efmp aiid diow beradf down tiieze^ as it ins more 
conreDknt tiban to InDg &e people up so bi^ 

^ Afterwaids^^ said die^ '^ Uie bode will coaoie 
up fhroug^ oar house^ so as to airnd passing flie 
epurt niicnghe is dinopc d; she will &€n retnm 
to lier £idi£9c's Tcning^ irtiere fhe eeraDMmy will 
lie pczfionned.'' 

At seren o'dod^ in Hie eyening^ fiir morning 
inarriages are extianel J rare in Swedoi, I piai on a 
MaAalkdreastoj^easemyliostesB^asitwasinlier 
opinion most soitaUe to the occasion ; and taking 
Ihe ztwajB indiqicansaMe white gloyes and shawl, 
we descended the lower flight of stone stairs be- 
longing to our immense mansion, and found the 
entrance doorof thelHid^;room'sdwdIingahready 
csrowded with persons of both sexes^ but chiefly 
of those of ihe lower ordiQES. 

As we came by invitation, we p^ietrated 
ftron^ these, and entered the salon^ into which 
Aose of a hig^ber grade had fonnd admittance ; 
Imt we^ being still more pmil^ed, pushed on to 
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iioB iimer, or what we nhould 'tenn ^siiting-Toom, 
wliicli waa, m indeed this room in a respecir 
aUe Bwedish house generally is, yery comfortably 
furnished, actually more comfortably than many 
jRnglish ones ; and ivith an Tlugliflh carpet and 
window cnrtainfl too. 

Here a servant Ibrougfat us tea and cake, xatiicxr 
to the discomfiture of nry companion, who said it 
.0iigtit to have been wine, Whidi is more hsujeCL 
Soon afterwards two gentlemen, attired in the 
state and evening dress of Sweden — ^black clothes, 
iidiite neokerchiefe and waistcoats, which are worn 
morning as well as evening in visits of ceremony, 
or occasions of importance— passed through the 
i3)om, cairying each a large sHver branch candle- 
stick of three lights. They bowed to us in pass- 
ing, but ^ent^ht into the bridal ohJber, 
where the bride had completed her toilet. Ghif- 
vinnan whispered— the marshals, or bridegroom'^ 
men. 

Almost immediately afterwards, the door was 
thrown open and the marshals reappeared; one fat, 
feir, and jolly, with a smile all over his fece ; the 
other taU, thin, and seeming to lead a prisoner to 
trial, rather than a bride to exhibition. Each held 
^e three long candles before him ; and now they 
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walked side by side, the stout fair-faced one 
seeming to say,— it is a very good joke ; and the 
tall solemn-looking one appearing to answer,— it 
is a very serious affiair. 

Behind them walked the bride, attired in white 
watered silk — ^for she was rich — ^with a crown of 
the natural narrow-leaved myrtle on her head ; it 
is formed as a crown, with bars across the top, and 
always worn by the middle and higher ranks. 
Behind her again walked three maidens, in 
coloured tarletine muslins. 

The marshals led the bride to the salong, in the 
centre of which she took her stand, just before the 
crowds who gathered round the open door. The 
marshals stood one at each side ; and kept raising 
and lowering the great branch candlesticks they 
held, so as to show her off to the best advantage. 

She was pale as the robe she wore, and played 
nervously with her large bouquet, while her 
fingers trembled amidst its flowers. Having stood 
sometime fa^^ing the gazers, she turned her back ; 
and the lights were raised and lowered again. 

The people looked quietly, almost reverently, 

tiie women always seem to look pityingly. 

boy stepped forward and offered her a 

IuiqIi ghe accepted with thanks. Thus 
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did she stand for an hour and a half; stood until 
no more gazers came. 

Misconduct on these occasions is very rare, 
I have been told that men — ^that is, what are 
falsely called gentlemen — ^used sometimes to go 
in masks to these bridal exhibitions, in order to 
avenge themselves by insulting the object ; but 
the use of masks is now greatly prohibited in 
Stockholm. Indeed the Swedes, while the most 
indefatigable and patient, are the best behaved of 
sight-seers. 

" And so,'' said I to my hostess, when we had 
re-ascended, "to go to church to be married is 
considered in Sweden as too public. They go to 
church in England, and do not show themselves.'' 

" Ack! those droll English! they are so different 
from us." 

" Quite different," I rejoined. 

" Yes, Madame, I thought you would see that 
at last. Our brides are very modest." 

" Therefore this exhibition must be rather pain- 
ful," I responded. 

" Yes — ^that may, perhaps, be — ^but it is our 

custom. The people will have it so, they like to 

see everything. To-morrow the young couple will 

give a great dinner party : they must do that^ 
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because Jibeir aoqTjaintHjwea will vifih to see ham 
they manage their houseke^ung vikoa l^iey fiist 
begin." 

"0!" I said: audi said do more. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

When the snow first came, my eagacioas 
Countess-lioiLsekeeper nodded her headj and said, 

" That is not good ; that will not hold ; it ought to 
freeze first." 

I have got so into the habit of not attending to 
predictions, that I did not mind this : it was true 
nevertheless, for here is December month now, 
and the gronnd is bare again. It is dark, dreary, 
rainy, and mild enongh for any land. The 
Swedes talk much of the variableness of the 
English clime; but I do not desire a constancy in 
such weather jas I have^ with the exception of 
one fortnight's ice and snow, as yet seen in their 
own land. 
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But December has come, and now one word 
meets me everywhere — ^the word which some 
Swedish writer calls a magic one — Jul- Afton. 

Do you know the meaning of that word ? Jul is 
Christmas, and is pronounced precisely as Yule in 
English. Afton means evening, and also the 
meal that is taken at that time — supper. And so 
Jul-Afton impUes Christmas-Eve, and Christmas 
supper too. 

Every land, Ibelieve, makes eating and drinking 
a component part, more or less, of its national fes- 
tivals. In connection with Jul-Afton, I always 
hear Grot mentioned. 

" What do you do on Jul-Afton,'^ I asked a 
Swede. 

" We eat grot," he answered. 

I went to see a nice and kind lady, who speaks 
English perfectly, and I asked her the same 
question. 

"We eat gruel,'' she answered, in English. 

" Eat gruel !'' I ejaculated. 

" Tou eat it also in England," she rejoined. 

" Yes, but not at Christmas suppers ; we take 
gruel when the doctors or law-makers order it ; 
Then we are sick, or in prisons and work- 
imses." 
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" Surely," said the lady, to a gentleman of the 
party, who was supposed to know a great deal 
of our customs, "surely they eat grot in 
England." 

" Yes ; that is true ; for I was so happy once 
to find it in London on Christmas-Eve ; oh ! that 
made me glad, to think I should see grot in 
London on Jul-Afton ! But I do not think it is 
called gruel there." 

" What is it like ?" I asked. 

" It is a small white seed," he said, " that 
comes from India." 

" Kice !" I cried. " So you eat rice milk, or 
rice porridge, or perhaps even rice pudding— on 
Jul-Afton." 

" It is boiled," he said, " and served hot, with 
cold milk and sugar ; I assure you, Madame, it is 
right good. But the poor, who cannot afford what 
you call rice, make grot of com : they soak it 
long, and boil it till it is soft, and eat it with cold 
milk. I have eaten that in my younger days, and 
I can teU you it goes on.'' 

"There is another dish," said the amiable 
Danish lady, at whose pleasant house I was, " that 
we use here on Jul-Aftx)n; that is Lut fisk." 

" There is some now prepared," her equally 
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kind husband added ; " pray get some, and show 
it to the English lady." The Lut fisk was not, 
however,. to be had, so I was favonred with the 
description of it. 

It is stock fish steeped in solution of potash, 
until it is partly dissolved — or, in plain terms, till 
decomposition takes place. The smell is terrific : 
it is boiled, eaten with oil sauce, and recommended 
by Swedish doctors as very wholesome. 

In some cases remedies may be worse than 
diseases. 

So much had I heard of Jul-Afton, in its 
supper signification. But this, to do Swedes 
justice, is the very least of the pleasures that 
attach to that joy-bringiQg time. It is the great 
season for family meetings ; and that at which all 
hearts seem opemng to kindly and affectionate 
feelings. Christmas Eve, not Christmas Day, is 
the great fanuly festival of Sweden : from the 
charming family in its noble palace, to the poorest 
dwellers in its wooden huts, Jul-Aftx)n is, in some 
manner, celebrated throughout the land. 

But here, in Stockholm, there begios with the 
begioning of December a note of preparation that 
is prolonged, and repeated, and strengthened, and 
reverberated to its close. 
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Indeed, tte wlio](e year seems in Stockholm to 
be diyided into ^ochs (yet not kept as Chnrch. 
epochs) in preparation for wMcli the people have 
no time to do anytlunff. The very first phrases of 
ffie SwedM Ito^wHch I iLied to ^i^ 
stand, from tfieir constant repetition, were, " Jag 
har into tid ; ^ that is, I haye not time : and 
"Han kan into hjelpe det;*' or. One cannot 
help it, 

Now I am trying to get some clothing made up. 
The dress-maker brings me home a dress ihiee- 
quarters done, after keeping it a wearisome time 
in hands. When I want her to finish it, she 
says, " Jag har inte tid," because Jul is coming ; 
but the little lady — ^Kttle is a pet word, meaning 
dear — may be sure she will come and take it 
away, and finish it very soon. And then the biU 
is produced, and the little lady will be so very 
good as to pay it. I am patted, and clapped, and 
coaxed, until the bill is paid ; and with a promise 
that, as soon as she has "time," she will do all 
the noble little lady requires, she curtsies out of 
the room. 

I go, after some " time" lost in waiting, and in 
going after such work-people, to complain to my 
hostess ; who looks very wise and kind, and says, 
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"Man kan inte hjelpe det. They have not time, 
and they want their little money. One cannot 
help it." 

Now every fair hand one sees is engaged in 
preparing Jul-klappar, which droll word signifies 
Christmas presents — ^a really serious and mercantile 
sort of affair in Sweden: for it is a sort of exchange, 
which is expected to be pretty equal in value. 
Every face one meets has Jul-klappar in its re- 
gards; every lip that speaks to you is sure to 
utter the word " Jul" before it is silent. 

The elderly Frokens, or noble old maids, get up 
raffles for their work, to enable them, I believe, 
to make presents to the richer relatives and 
friends who give to them. Grefvinnan bustles in 
with a fine worked foot-rug, which is meant to be 
placed before a sofa on a bare floor. 

" Madame, as the English like grand carpets, 
Froken P. wishes to know if you wiU take a 
ticket for this ? It is to be put in a lottery." 

" If Froken wishes it, I wiU take a ticket; but 
I do not expect to get the rug." 

" Perhaps not ; but man kan inte hjelpe det." 

I liear nothing more of the lottery, so I ask a 
young lady one day if Froken P.'s sister got the 
rug. 
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"Nay," says the girl, with simplicity, "Fro- 
ken's mother got it." 

These are minor notes of the preparation for 
Jul- Affcon ; and many a lottery ticket has lain in 
my drawer imcalled-for. " Man kan inte hjelpe 
det," is my solace in all troubles. 

Stockholm, in other respects, continues rather 
dull. The gay season commences after New 
Tear's-day. Travelling in winter is seldom 
thought of, without necessity, in Sweden ; other- 
wise, many persons who have houses or estates 
in the country, would prefer keeping their 
Christmas there. 

Morning visitors are not often received here ; 
but accident has been the cause of my not meet- 
ing with one of the occupants of the many 
carriages which have stopped at the door, and 
left cards with such long, and noble, and, some 
of them, such unpronounceable, titles, that I 
should be almost afraid of making acquaintance 
with their proprietors. 

Some of my countrymen, who have spent a 
short time in this land, have given very strange, 
and others very unfavourable, accounts of its 
people. Of these the only one whose book is 
known, or talked of, or, I might add, feared, in 

VOL. II. G 
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Sweden, is laing. "Hjb apparency diy &cts 
seem hard to get rid o£ Swedes, liie most 
learned in tiie law, will teU you that he made 
mistakes in his statistics-; and otfaeis assoie you 
that he only speast six weeks' in the conntry,^ and 
knew nothing about it. This is the oommon 
verdict against all who find &nlt with Sweden or 
the Swedes. I was amused the oliier day with a 
French writer's laughable description of Swedish 
cookery, ttie irony of which one took for com- 
mendation, until it came out into open and 
broad ridicule. I brought the book to my patri- 
otic hostess, who read it aloud to her yoimg 
ladies, remarking at first, "How well he knows 
aU! That is truly surprising. He describes so 
true and well. Yes, that is because we are so 
like the French.'^ 

The tone of the writer became more apparent ; 
his words were plain at last. He had been 
desiring the French cooks to throw away their 
laurels, to cast them into the saucepans of Sweden, 
and to go and learn the art of cookery there ; but 
when this tone changed, the pleased countenance 
of the reader changed also — " Hah — ah — ah — ^yes ! 
— ^he knows nothing of our country — nothing at 
all. That is all wrong, Madame," she said, closing 
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the book ; ^' it k^ not likely that a. Erenchinaii 
ahould leanx our enstomft^ He stopped at soma 
poor tayenLwheii. ha waa> here^ and took all his 
ideas fcom thatJ' 

That sufih would, ha the general sentence pro«^ 
nouncedagainst any writer wha dispiaised Sweden: 
and the Swedesy I am: yazy oertam ; hut at the 
same time I mnst say that I. never yet read a 
book written by an En^ishman on Sweden, 
which did not ^how an^^ uttar. ignoiance of its 
society, 

I feel that, to judge of soeiety^ one must depart 
a little from the conyentional. laws of Stockholm 
life; for small as society is here, it is arbi- 

yery unlike what it ia in. London or Paris, we 
eiijoy its amenities, and observe tlie natural amia- 
bility that so often, appears through the encum- 
brances of artificial existence; but we know that 
it is not there we are to abserye strong national 
oharacteristios, any more than it is in the lowest 
grade that we shoidd look for the refinements c^ 
adyanced ciyilization ; therefore it is, perhaps, in 
that link which connects both, the middle classes, 
we shall find our best restiag-point. when wishing 
to foruL a judgment of either^ 
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Thus, if a foreigner, by means perhaps of an 
introduction, falls into one class of native society, 
he will naturally come to a very erroneous notion 
of all, unless he works his way into the others : 
and this, in Sweden, is not easy. The Swedes are 
a strictly national people; they are not really 
fond of new acquaintances ; curiosity, or vanity, 
may lead them to seek a presentation to a 
foreigner, if a person of notoriety, but that 
effected the acquaintance may go no further. 
Foreign artists are by no means so admired here 
as they are in London; and public singers or 
actors, with moderate Swedish voices, or talents, 
will be far greater popular favourites than foreign 
ones of superior powers. Society also being so 
much divided into classes, proves another obstacle 
to easy acquaintance with it as a whole. It is by 
no means easy for one who moves in the aristo- 
cratic circle to obtain fiiendly access to the 
houses of the plain citizens of Stockholm. The 
vanity, also, with which Swedish dispositions 
are so strongly imbued, operates unfavourably 
for the stranger's easy intercourse with domes- 
tic and social life* To ask a stranger to share 

' are a family meal, is scarcely ever thought of; 
, in general, unless [a Stockholmer can give 
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you a feast, he will let you fast ; so far as depends 
on his invitation. 

Notwithstanding all this, I am sure that the 
stranger, who goes freely and familiarly among 
all classes of the people, high and low, rich and 
poor, who seems pleased with what he sees, and 
thankful for the attentions he meets with, will 
not have any just cause to accuse the Swedes of 
want of good-nature or hospitality. 

Literary society can scarcely be said to exist in 
Stockholm — ^not as we usually understand the 
term. The few literary men here are, I am told, 
chiefly a class apart; associating among them- 
selves, speaking their own language only, and 
living, perhaps, much as our Goldsmith, &c., 
used to do in old times in London. 

I do not know if there are any blue stockings 
to be found here ; I have not seen them. There 
are two well-known authoresses — ^but very dif- 
ferent ones — one twice married, Emilie Carlen ; 
the other still a single sister, Frederika Bremer. 

Science has had some very eminent names to 
boast from Sweden. Not to go back to the old tale 
of Tycho Brahe and Celsius, &c., there is that of 
Berzelius, only just added to the list of the de- 
parted; and a living one, Professor Eezius — 
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I nrtrodnoe to yon here as that of one of my most 
usefdl friends. — ^The Professor has a celebrity 
which, I own, is the least pleasmg of his many 
qualifications to my mind ; I mean as an anatomist. 
His collection of skulls is frightfully interesting. 

The deUghtfiil fashion of visiting in the even- 
ings is general here. In the quieter circle, with 
which I am now associated, it is so very pleasant, 
that I find myself once more beginning to pity 
that mnch-prized domestic life of England that 
causes an evening visit to be deemed an intrusion 
on its hours of private bliss. 

An English lady here told me she was at home 
every evening ; but when I went I found I caused 
a surprise; and on three several occasions I had 
a walk for nothing. The English do not do this 
sort of thing naturally. Among the Swedes an 
excuse is seldom made or invented. The servants 
either give a true answer, that the lady is not at 
home, or say that she cannot or does not receive 
that evening. If yon are received, yon leave 
hoods, cloaks, boots, or goloshes, in the outer 
apartment; enter, without ceremony ; sit and con- 
verse for a little, and stay for tea or supper, or eomo 
away without either, as is mutually desirable. 
When I do not like to risk a cold walk in imcer- 
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tainty, I send a message before I go to ask if the 
persons I mean to visit will be at home. 

And now, even «o short time as I have been 
here, what thanks do I owe to two, at least, of 
these pleasant Mends for many, many pleasant 
honrs: Fru Cederschiold and her most kind 
husband, and that aged lady of infinite talent, 
Ofverstinnan Ehrenstrom, who was maid-of- 
hononr to the Queen of the murdered Gus- 
tavus III., and wTiose memories are a volume of 
interest. How many a time, when weary or 
lonely, have I thrown on my cloak and stolen 
secretly out — careful lest any well-behaved 
Swede should know of such an escapade — and 
found my way, without a lantern, to one or the 
other ; and have been rej&reshed and made very 
pleasant. 

Then the table is always ready for me : the tea, 
and cold chopped-up hard eggs, and cold sliced 
meat and sausages, and afterwards nice preserve 
and cakes; and a hospitality and welcome and 
kindliness that is better than all. 

Oh ! miserable fact ! that a man, a Briton — 1 
know not if English or Scotch, or what — could 
dwell in this land a whole year, and leave it, and 
write a volume, and breathe no word of thanks, 
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nor oast baok one memory to a Mend ! Such has 
never been my case, although I have wandered far 
and dwelt among many people. That such may 
not bo, here, my case, I thus early record two 
names which my memory wiU cherish when we 
meet no more; and many, many others might I add. 



There is, strange to say, no banker in Stock- 
liolm* The chief mercantile house, that of Arf- 
vedson, transacts money affairs for strangers. 
When I spoke of the literary men here, 1 
oxight to have made an exception with regard to 
this name; for one of the firm, the Consul for 
America, is a very pleasing writer of what is 
oaUed historical novels, and a most agreeable and 
gentlemanlike friend and companion, speaking 
English like a native, and French also. Indeed, 
the whole femily is one which it is a pleasure to 
be acquainted with, and of whose kindness, I am 
sure, English people of respectability must have 
cause to speak highly. 

The general hour for dinner parties, except in 
the diplomatic ciitle, which is an hour later — ^is 
four o'clock ; this is the royal time also. Dinner 
is served as in France and Geimany, and as is 
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now common in England also : the table is orna- 
mented with flowers, real or artificial. I was invited 
to a grand dinner given at a hotel, used sometimes 
for the purpose by persons who come to Stockholm 
occasionally, without forming an establishment 
there. The company was very large, the table 
naturally very long, and down the centre was a 
whole row of plants in pots : of course these served 
for many occasions of the kind. The dinner was 
splendid, with a vast profusion of the finest wines; 
it was given by* a Scotch merchant resident, I 
think, in Gottenburg, and married to a Swede. 
There were few English present, for there are 
few in Stockholm ; but English was so generally 
spoken, that one might forget the fact. 

As soon as the dinner was ended, each lady was, 
as usual, conducted by her cavalier to the hand- 
some suite of rooms allotted to us. On relinquishing 
his arm, the pair on these occasions face each 
other, the lady makes a deep curtsey, and the man 
a deep bow, and then he generally retreats to the 
outer room, where, in all societies, the men in 
Sweden get together. 

In Norway I have seen them smoke in this 
outer apartment. I have not seen this barbarism 
in any society I have yet been in here. My tall 
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Mendinsists that Professor Longfellow is altogether 
wrong in saying the Swedes smoke in "Che sitting- 
rooms, and even at table : but that they do ihe 
former I caa aver, for often in the country have 
I practised the polite deceit of saying — or at least 
appearing to say— that it was not objectionable to 
me. Smoking is, indeed, a truly detestable 
nuisance in Sweden. They teU me some of the 
ladies are guilty of committing it, even in high 
places : this is incredible ; and the Swedes do 
dearly love to teU stories. I wonder will they 
ever get up any about me : if not, I shall be the only 
English person I believe who escaped that honour. 
One good man here is called Min hustrus hund — 
or my wife's dog — ^because the lady, as an excuse 
for living at home, declares that it is her duty to 
foUow her husband, while the husband asserts 
that he is obliged to trot after her. 

The domestic economy, and dealings of uU 
English residents, seem to be a never-ending 
subject for these little tales ; which become so cur- 
rent that you cannot mention a person's name 
who has resided here any time, without being 
asked if you have heard such or such a story. 

A general one is told of a gentleman who al- 
ways went to market himself — a thing no Swedish 
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one would do— and having met the king on his 
return, he was obliged to pull off his hat, out of 
which fell, or flew — I forget what — ^to the 
astonishment of Swedish Majesty, and to the in- 
finite confusion of the Briton. 

In fact I shall consider it a decided slight if 
they do not get up a story about me. But I hope 
it will not be such a stupid one as this. 

I have strangely rambled away from meals to 
stories, with an incidental reflection on smoking in 
passing. 

I meant to have told you that the whole time 
occupied in these great dinners is three hours : a 
dinner party here is quite a bond fide affair. You 
are asked to eat your dinner, and you get a most 
liberal one ; but if the invitation does not include 
a special one for the evening also, you are expected 
to leave immediately after it. Coffee is usually 
served soon after leaving the table, and then the 
party breaks up ; so that you go at four and come 
back at seven ; having devoted the intermediate 
time chiefly to the work of eating. Of course, as 
in England, your pleasure or profit during it 
depends on the person you sit beside ; therefore 
the moment of the distribution of partners is a 
very nervous one to me, for I have not yet lived 
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long enough in Sweden to be able to go into 
society chiefly for the dinner or supper I shall get. 

^' And what for, then, do yon go, Madame?" 
asks Grefvinnan, raising np her spectacles with a 
broad smile to my face. " It cannot be amusing to 
you to go among strangers.'' 

I was tempted to answer the dear lady as a poor 
half-pay Irish Lieutenant, whom I met at a foreign 
table d^hote^ once answered me, when I asked him 
a similar question as to his motive in frequenting 
such places, 

" I come here," he replied, " to see the 
physiognomies." 

The other day I dined in a much humbler way, 
with persons who are quite out of either high or 
rich life. I enjoy this diversity very much, and 
the lowlier the rank of the persons who invite me, 
the more pleased I am to go. 

The private family dinner hour is usually three 
o'clock. In all Swedish houses, there is a side 
table in the eating room, laid with slices of bread, 
butter, cheese, salt, pickled, or smoked fish, other- 
wise undressed; sausages, horse-radish, and in- 
variably a decanter of com brandy. All the party 
are bidden to this table before sitting down to the 
dinner table. The ladies take a great piece of 
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bread, and perhaps a little raw fish upon it, and 
the men pour down a glass of brandvin in one 
stream. 

Midway in this family meal, to which I alluded, 
the hostess, who brought in the dishes herself, 
handed us plates of soup ; we had eaten pudding 
previously, and beef; and afterwards we had 
roast, or rather baked, reia-deer, for roasting is of 
course unknown. 

The men withdrew after dinner to smoke their 
cigars on the frozen lake that lay before the 
windows. My hostess left me to repose, as is the 
usual fashion after this meal ; and said, she was 
going to take her " lur" also ; but I rather think 
she was still 

" On hospitable thoughts intent." 

In about an hour, coffee, cakes, and the smokers, 
came in. In another hour, came another tray with 
more cakes, wine, and that sweet, strong liqueur the 
men of Sweden are so fond of, and which is occasion- 
ally very nice and good for even more delicate 
creatures, called Swedish Ponsch. 

At eight o'clock there was the usual repast, 
which, when you are invited to spend a homely 
evening, you may reckon upon — tea, which is 
served after the meal — cold meat, eggs, fried and 
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pickled fish, confectionary,, preserves, &c., &c., to 
which ale and. punch are generally added, being, 
handed about with glasses of milk. At nine 
o'clock. I came away,, and had a long walk home, 
with a piercing wind driving a cloud of snow in 
my fece ; and having Jenny Lind for my com- 
panion; not the famous songstress, but a pretty girl 
of the same name, which is a common one here. 

Another mode of hospitality here is coffee-drink- 
ing ; a curiously universal one in the country. 
This supposes a visit after dinner, but by no 
means includes, one for a whole evening. 

A sort of dovhU entendrcy that much perplexes 
a stranger here, is the term Middag, which any 
English ear can at once perceive means mid-day, 
but which is also the term for dinner^ Certainly, 
when the hour of noon simply is meant, the term 
^^klockantolf," or twelve o'clock, ia generally used; 
but there are many exceptions to this ; and, above 
all, embarrassment arises jfrom French-speaking 
Swedes insisting on putting literally into French 
their own Swedish phrases. Thus a lady told me 
to expect a literary native apres midi. I took that 
to signify any time after noon ; and consequently 
waited in the house, though he had intended to 
come at seven o'clock in the evening. She wished 
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to signify by " apres: midi," apres diner, but put 
the SwedisLliteraUy into Erench. 

This literalization. is sometimes rather provok- 
ing* here* Eor. instance, wh^o. in. speaking to a 
foreigner, they will be 80 poUte as to caJl Broii^ 
ninggatan ^^ la rue de la reine," or " Queen- 
street," one ma^ find oneself q;uLte at a loss in 
inquiring for the place one wants. Only think, if 
we were tD turn the names of our streets and 
squares into tha respective languages of the 
foreigners who come to London ! 

Soon affeu I came to Stockholm,. I met a young 
man in a shop who told me he spoke Eng- 
lish. I inquired- my way to a place I wanted to 
find, and he told me to go over " "Water-street." 
I nfiver was- more puzzled ; but found, to my 
amusement,, that he meant to put into English 
H'orrbro, which literally is "H^orth Bridge." Norr- 
bro I couli have found in Stockholm without diffi- 
culty, but under its translated name of Water-^ 
steeet, it was as unknown to the English stranger 
as to the Swedish natives. 

But the term mid-day is liable to a double sig- 
nification ; and, having once mistaken it, I took 
care afterwards to be sure that it did not mean 
klockan. tolf, instead of dinner. 
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A Swede brought me an invitation, as he said, 
to dinner, jfrom a clergyman; I told Karin I 
should not be at home, and she told me she would 
go out to enjoy herself in consequence. The 
Swede took me to the Priest's. Soon after we 
came in, we were presented with chocolate, 
which I thought a rather heavy preparative 
for dinner. This was served twice with cakes. 
So something whispered to me that the dinner 
had been an illusion. And so it proved; for 
at the hour of middag — three o'clock — the 
clergyman informed me he had aa office in the 
church ; and I much fear I deprived the good 
man of his middag, wlule he lost me my dinner. 

We went off to a restaurant. Karin was gone 
out, and the Swede who had brought me could 
not take me to his house ; for it was, ia fact, 
waslung week; and when a Swede tells you it is 
washing week, you see a dim perspective of a 
thousand Mrs. Caudles; for such a thiQg as a 
Swedish washing week is, Mr. Caudle himself 
could hardly imagine. 

The fact is, that washing week or not, there 
are not many plain Swedish housekeepers who 
would, to use a horrid vulgarism, ask a stranger 
in under such circumstances to take "pot-luck," 
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as an English one might do ; simply because the 
Swede's vanity causes him to think sometimes 
more of what he can give to the stranger, while 
the Englishman's pride makes him believe that 
the stranger must take him as he finds him. 

It is so dark I can write no longer. It is just 
two o'clock in the afternoon of the shortest day. 
It was quite daylight at ten this morning ; now 
I am going to dine by lamp light. 

" That is nothing at all strange to you," says 
my hostess, "for in London the streets are lighted 
up all day long in winter because of the fog. 
Yes, my relation saw that. And lamps in the 
Booksellers' shops, too." 

" True ; I have seen them in Paternoster Eow 
of a winter afternoon," I reply. 

" Yes, yes ; you see, Madame, we know some- 
thing here, also," Grefvinnan gaily answers. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Jul-Afton has come ! Well ! I ought to be as 
glad as every one else. 

It is strange that this Eve, a hst in our Church 
— ^that is to say, in the Catholic Church of England, 
as well as in other lands — ^is a feast here. It is 
rather an anti-Catholic custom : but so it is. All 
the joy, rejoicings, feastings, and oflterings that 
take place among ourselves on that "happy mom" 
are anticipated in Sweden; where Jul-Afton is 
made the grand National and Family Festival, 
apparently without any religious association. 

It is nearly six o'clock on Christmas Eve. I 
am alone in my apartments, looking from the win- 
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dows at one of the most remarkable and agreeable 
of the striking scenes which Stockholm at this 
winter season presents; and hearing, without 
sharing in, the conversation that is going on in 
the large house of which myself and my apart- 
ments form an atom. To realize the sense of iso- 
lation, one should be, for once at least, a solitary 
stranger on such a day and in such a scene. Yet 
that feeling does not make me melancholy, as it 
would do in England ; and I have resigned myself 
with scarcely a sigh, to a stranger's lot, when a 
very taU figure, wrapped in a great furred mantle, 
appears in the half-opened folding doors, nearly 
filling up the space fi-om top to bottom. 

" The Church Service is already over,'' says 
this good Swede ; " but if you will come and see 
the Tule-market now, I will come for you at half- 
past six to-morrow morning to go to see the 
churches." 

A thickly fur-liaed cloak, an enormous pair of 
long boots, are put on directly, and we go out 
together. The white ground, the clear air, the 
still crimson horizon, and the- house-lights spark- 
ling here, there, everywhere, have a cheering influ- 
ence. There is not yet any gas in the city of 
Stockholm ; they will have it soon, as well as a 
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railway; but that takes time. The go-a-head 
system has not travelled to Sweden yet. The 
streets are miserably lighted by oil-lamps, hung 
out in the ancient style, sometimes across the 
streets ; but the numerous windows of the broad 
and high white houses are all in light, for each 
floor is inhabited, and they are shaded only by tall 
plants, or, at most, by a muslin drapery ; so that 
Stockholm from my windows at night gives one 
the idea of a general illumination, rather than 
that of an iU-lighted city. We went on over Carl 
Tretons Torg; which gives a view that really 
affords me companionship in solitude, as I stand 
gazing at it from my windows, or pop up and 
down twenty times in the evening or night, to 
peep out at it. Its surface of frozen snow, which 
does not yield to the tread, is still only broken by 
the huge, ugly statue of King Carl XIII., the bro- 
ther of the murdered Gustavus III., and the adopted 
father of Bemadotte. His statue, as well as his 
memory, is disliked here. The first is guarded by 
a sentinel ; the latter — I know not by what. 

The light of lanterns flitted curiously over 
the snow. They were carried by servants, 
escorting ladies ; for it is one of the many rules 
of Swedish propriety, that no lady can walk out 
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at night without a lantern. If the moon shines 
brighter than the sun at noonday, which in winter 
it often does— if the Northem-Ughts shoot their 
gloriously-coloured radiancy along the far-off and 
elevated horizon, the lantern must precede your 
steps, casting its blinding, bewildering glare upon 
your eyes — ^for the lantern is the Swedish lady's 
proof of propriety. I made my tall Swede a good 
substitute for the lantern; and on Jul-Afton 
enjoyed that curiously-interesting scene — a winter 
view of Stockholm at night. 

We went over the great square, called that of 
Gustavus Adolphus, or Gustaf Adolfs Torg, join- 
ing the bridge of Norrbro, the great promenade 
of Stockholm, and the finest part of the town. 
The splendid palace is at its termination; the 
waters of Lake Malar, that most exquisite, and 
now — except where this current is — ^frozen up 
lake, still whirl beneath it to cast themselves into 
the Baltic Sea, mingling fresh waters with salt. 
At one side of the bridge these waters are dark as 
night, except where two solitary red lamps are 
reflected in deep glowing flames on their broken 
surface ; at the other, innumerable lights, dancing 
in the flowing stream, look as if the bright sky 
of the north had dived down there, and bathed 
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its myriads of great stars beneath the flood. And 
there, moored at the side of that water, in front 
of the noble palace, the tall, bare masts of ships, 
laid up for the winter, look like leafless trees in 
the snowy scene and clear starlight. Everything 
is so clear, so distinct ; all looks so large, so open, 
so white ; the space one sees around is so great. 
The heights of Sodor are studded with houses, 
climbing up them in a singular manner from the 
water's edge, till you mount, by a tremendous 
wooden staircase, a length that seems at all events 
equal to the height of St. Paul's, or wind round 
the carriage-way up that now unfashionable quar- 
ter of the capital. And the long rows of spark- 
ling windows are all glittering in light ; house 
above house, light above light ; up from the dark 
grouping of ships, and tall, sailless masts, and the 
first row of lights beyond them, up, and up, till a 
brighter blaze streams out at the summit from 
Mosebacken, or the Hill of Moses, by which reve- 
rend term is designated one of the many places of 
amusement for the Stockholmers. And so we 
pass along the side of the palace, where the apart- 
ments of the Crown Prince seem in a blaze. The 
exotic plants in the windows are the only screen, 
and the sparkling chandeliers are for an instant 
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intercepted from our sight by a passing figure. 
There is the handsome youth himself, full of fan 
and" frolic as nsual ; and his yonng wife, and the 
baby, and all the rest of them. The people of 
Sweden dearly love a glimpse of royalty, and they 
can have it very freely. "We leave the water 
now, aad the water is the charm of Stockholm. 
We enter close, horribly-paved and usually dark 
and dirty streets. Now they are frozen and they 
are bright ; all shops busy, all streets thronged ; 
all people seem hastening eagerly homeward, yet 
still the throng is the same. We get to the 
Yule-market; it consists of booths, erected for 
the occasion, and filled mostly with plain and 
usefal articles for simple households, and with a 
vast stock of religious and royal prints. I bought 
the whole of the handsome, amiable, and pleasing 
' royal family of Sweden for about threepence 
English; and with them there was exhibited, 
naturally, the scene of that wonderful birth that 
was to be commemorated on the morrow. A re- 
presentation of " the holy child, Jesus " — as the 
beautiful expression of the little ones of Sweden 
usually is — laid in the manger, is a favourite 
part of the ceremonies of Christmas Eve, especially 
among those who wish to combine with its plea- 
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sures the religious instrucfion of children. This 
is sometimes represented in a room appropriated 
for the purpose ; and is calculated to impress a 
young mind with some sacred ideas of a season 
too generally commemorated only in a worldly 
manner. 

In this market were many yule trees ; but only 
the skeletons, as it were ; a young fir tree set in 
a tub of earth, and left ready for dressing at 
home. There were also many yule candlesticks, 
little wooden chandeliers, covered with cut paper 
prettily ornamented, and holding about a dozen 
small tapers. These are for the children's tables, 
and are the children's delight. We went roimd 
and round, looking, examining, asking prices, 
but not buying. Nowhere was there incivility, 
urgency, or appearance of suspicion. The space 
occupied by this temporary market is small, and 
was densely crowded. 

" What a good place this would be for London 
pickpockets," I remarked. " Is that trade fol- 
lowed here." 

" It has been known to happen," my guide 
replied; "but not on such an occasion as this. 
'No ; do not fear that any one would steal on Jul- 
Afton." 
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Indeed I had, even before this remark, 
thought more of the people than of the wares I 
saw in the ynle market. The Swedes are 
the quietest people in public, or even out of 
(ioors, I ever yet saw ; but here their quietness 
surpassed all I could have believed possible at 
such a season, and in such a scene. Not only 
was there no boisterous or rude behaviour, no 
drunken or disorderly person to be seen, no 
policemen wending their way through the crowd, 
or appearing demurely unobservant of what was 
passing; but, while we felt the pressure of 
human bodies in the act of forcing our way or 
theirs, we scarcely heard a voice ; I am sure we 
did not hear a laugh. My own seemed to elec- 
trify a few good people ; in fact, if these persons, 
who were all of the lower orders, had assembled 
to buy mourning for a funeral, instead of presents 
for a festival, they could not have been more 
quiet and decorous ; yet they were all hastening 
home to give vent to their hilarity — ^hilarity which, 
at home, is perhaps much greater than ours. 

This outward appearance is to me the great 
mystery of the nation; it may be the snow 
on the volcano, and it may be very delightful 
on public occasions, when contrasted with our 
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rude or indecorous behaviour ; but how it is pro- 
duced is the mystery. The Swedes, it is too well 
known, are the most unsober people in the world; 
next to Sweden comes religious Scotland, in the 
amount of ardent spirits consumed by the civilized 
race ; yet, the number of drunken men seen in 
more sober England, would be fifty, at least, to 
one that would, I believe, be seen in Sweden. 
This evening I only saw one who had any ap- 
pearance of being so. Nor is this the only 
mystery. They axe not, statistics or other 
things say, a moral people, giving morality its 
common and limited acceptation ; yet where, on 
this earth, is outward propriety more observed ? 
The streets of London would present more im- 
morality in the space of one hour to a stranger, 
than those of Stockholm — and I have walked 
them at aU hours — ^would present in perhaps half 
a year. On this occasion, however, it really 
seemed to me as if this great Christian festival 
produced the eflfect it should do, in shedding forth 
a spirit of love, good«ill, and generous feeling ; 
no excitement, boisterous mirth, or selfish rude- 
ness, such as we too often see in England on such 
occasions, were anywhere apparent. Now, then, 
mnst I hasten back, for my old Countess-house- 
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keeper, who wishes me to say " Madame la Com- 
tesse " when I order my dinner, will not begin 
her celebration of Jul-Afton till I come. 

The scene on onr way back was still brighter ; 
the large rooms of large houses were lighted np ; 
snpper tables ready, great yule candles placed 
npon them, people were going in and out, young 
forms were momentarily seen glancing through 
the briUiant rooms and among the prettily-ar- 
ranged house-plants ; and without, though all was 
white and very cold, no sights of actual misery 
met my view. In one window was a beautiful 
Jul-trad — ^perhaps such a one as our own excellent 
mother-queen delights her children with — ^but the 
tiny wax-lights were arranged on the dark fir- 
branches in the shape of an immense star — 
was it an' emblematic one? — and it stood in the 
window glittering and twinkling, while we stood 
on the snowy plain, and looked up at it, per- 
haps with nearly as much pleasure as the happy 
urchins for whom it was prepared, and who, 
with eager joyous faces, w^ij^; preparing for their 
dance around it. We enteired the great gate of 
our court ; I climbed the back stone stairs in the 
dark, and found my way into our Grevinnan's 
kitchen. The quiet cook was busy at the furnace 
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preparing the Jul- Afton, or Christmas supper. My 
little maid — ^who, I believe, would understand me 
if I spoke a language known only before the con- 
fusion of tongues — ^was there also. I had brought 
their Jul-klappar, in the form of a number of rix- 
daler put up in letters. I did not know the Swe- 
dish mode of giving Christmas presents ; so, as I 
had been anxiously expecting the English post all 
day, I ran in, exclaiming, " The post has come !" 
and dropped down on the table two letters directed 
to Beata and Earin ; and then I ran on to the 
great unhome-like, lighted-up, and uncarpeted 
salong, as, according to the barbarising system of 
Swedish speech, the French word salon is spelt 
and pronounced. Here an assembly, chiefly of 
ladies, expected my return, to begin the lottery. 

This lottery is not at all to my taste, and I was 
stiff-necked enough not to join in it. The articles 
bought by each person are delivered over to the 
hostess, who numbers them, and each person 
draws a number accordingly: but the way in 
which the business , was managed, was not very 
amusing; and after it was ended, all the housekeep- 
ing articles were thrown over to the share of the 
hostess. 

While we were eating dried fruits at another 
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table, there came a loud knocking at the door ; a 
strange figure, grotesquely clothed in white, came 
in ; a white paper mask on its face, towering up 
to the top of the head, in a fool's cap fashion, 
with two gray eyes looking palely out of the holes 
cut for them ; a large basket on each arm, and a 
bundle on the back. These were filled with Jul- 
klappar ; and away it tumbled over the floor, 
jerking out white paper parcels and enormous 
packages, to be caught at by all those whose names 
and addresses they bore. These presents are all 
sent anonymously ; no one is supposed to know 
the name of the giver, but every one knows it 
very well. One of the young ladies was about 
to steal over the boundary line of single-blessed- 
ness into the land of matrimony: a small cask 
was rolled into the room, with a circular from a 
yoimg gTocer, pretending to solicit the custom of 
her hostess. The cask contained numerous little 
comical papers of spices, &c. ; but underneath 
these were some valuable presents. A musical 
lady received a pasteboard guitar, which she 
directly cut open with her scissars, and proved 
that some notes of value could be drawn even 
from such an instrument. I got a pair of figures 
made in confectionary, from the old maid-of-honour 
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to the queen of Gustavus III. ; representing, as 
the lively old lady of eighty-eight said, a pair of 
droll characters I had described in a book that 
amused her. While all this was going on, I 
thought (was it sentimental, or foolish, to do so ?) 
of other Christmases, in other times, in other 
scenes — of the gift of affection given directly, 
with affection's kiss, to the object of affection, with 
those dear words which dwell in the heart, to 
make it bleed when Christmas comes round and 
round, and brings them in the same voices no 
more — " A happy, happy Christmas !" 

This anonymous distribution of gifts is amusing ; 
but here, in general, it is very business-like ; it 
gives one the notion of value received, and to be 
accredited by one friend to another. The quantity 
of money spent in them is amazing, and they are 
expected to be reciprocal. 

As to supper, I was anxious to see the famous 
grot : the Lut fisk, however, came first. I wished 
to taste it, but the smell was invincible, and I 
only bowed to it at a distance, and then came the 
much-talked-of grot, which was merely hot rice, 
with a jug of cold milk, and the usual accompa- 
niment of a Swedish table — a fine basin of 
pounded sugar, to use with it. Our Jul-Afton was 
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otrer. We rose firom table, made low curtseys to 
our hostess and her son, who curtsied and bowed 
in return. In Sweden, the Danish words, " Thanks 
for the food," are omitted ; but when you next 
meet you must express your thanks for a pre- 
Tious entertainment. After meals, children com- 
monly kiss their parents' hands and thank them. 
I then withdrew to my solitary rooms, to quiet 
and star-gazing. 

The heat of these air-tight rooms, and the 
whitish light of the clear, though at present 
nearly moonless nights, had often drawn me from 
my sofa-couch to the windows, to gaze out on a 
striking and singular scene, until the extraordi- 
nary chill which follows such exploits in this 
climate, sent me back again to feel the warming 
effects of thick walls, double windows, and stove- 
heated rooms. 

My good Swede had said he would come for 
me at half-past six on Christmas morning ; the 
wish to be ready, kept, me more wakeful on this 
night, on which 1852 years ago, a clearer light 
shone around other watchers, and glory to God 
and good-will to men were chanted along the 
vaults of another sky. 

It was on nothing like the plains of Bethlehem 
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that I looked out from my windows! The long 
snow-covered place beneath them ended in a semi- 
circle of lights; the snow-covered heights of 
Sodormahi glittered with lights to the water's edge; 
the dark statue of Carl XIII. rose solitary from the 
white surface of the ground ; the lonely sentinel, 
<5rippled with cold, was moving beside it ; in one 
spot, a red light burned over the snow ; it was 
only a lantern held stationary ; as the bearer went 
on, a flickering, streaming light flitted over the 
scene. That Christmas-night ia Sweden was 
unlike any I had ever passed. Its eve had not 
been spent in any very religious manner ; yet never 
did thoughts of that event surpassiag all human 
conception, the event which angels wondered at 
and men despised, the advent of the Eedeemer, 
more deeply fill my mind and penetrate my soul. 
The fourth time of my waking, the white clear 
light had darkened; I started up to light the 
lamp ; it was already six o'clock. I was ready, 
however, and- had even had time to send many 
thoughts — swifter, certainly, than even electric 
telegraph could carry them — to a distant and 
beloved land ; to leave a petition, also, for some 
dear ones there, before the throne of Him who 
could send a blessing where I could only send a 
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thought, a wish ! I soon heard the slipshod souad 
of goloshes coming up the long stone stairs. The 
men here fear to go on the cold, not the wet, 
ground without these constant defences. A voice 
spoke in the outer room, and said, — 

'' I told my brother yesterday, that in England 
one must always say : ' My compliments of the 
season to you,' but I forgot to say so to you my- 
self. I hope you will pardon it, Madame !" 

" It is time enough," I replied through the door 
to my punctilious Swede, who considers himself to 
have acquired a perfect knowledge of our national 
customs, manners, and habits, and is most desirous 
to conform to them — " it is time enough ; it is to- 
day that is said. Christmas-day, not Christmas- 
eve, is our great festival." 

" Is it so-o ? Then, Madame, I will say it now, 
if you will allow me. " 

« I make no answer, as I am speaking through 
the door ; and so my tall Swede, drawing himself 
, perpendicularly up, as stiff and straight as ike door 
itself, makes a very W bow to it, and distinctly 
says — " My compliments of the season to you, 
Madame." 

And, the ceremony over, we descended the icy 
cold staircase, and passed over the frozen streets, 
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where the firm snow crackled under our feet. 
They were covered with moving figures, servants 
carrying lanterns before ladies, and wolf and dog- 
skin-covered coachmen waiting shivering at doors. 
Most persons, however, were on foot ; scarcely a 
sledge was seen moving, nor the jingle of their 
musical beUs to be heard. In three hours' time, 
full daylight might be expected, for it was nearly 
half-past six o^clock. A flood of light guided us 
to the church, which was the point of our desti- 
nation. There was no gas there, but the effect 
was all the more curious : that great church was 
literally studded with candfea— common tallow 
candles — ^which flared and glared in the keen 
morning air. The pillars were wreathed with 
them, the galleries set along with them in a double 
line ; the brilliant altar, the gilt and decorated 
pulpit, all was in a blaze of candles ; in feet, the 
church was dressed with lighted candles, much as 
our churches are dressed with holly and ivy. The 
profusion of candles was extraordinary, but the 
proftision of human creatures was more so. Far 
into the street, beyond the front door, that mass 
of people were seen standing quietly, but looking 
anxious. The porch, where nothing but the 
organ could be heard, was filled : many had their 
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. ])salin-books open. By the tenn Psalin-books, the 
whole Swedish service is to be understood. The 
chief part of that service consists in singing these 
psalms, which are not the Psalms of David, but 
those of Wallin, Tegner, and other celebrated 
modem poets of Sweden. Finding it impossible 
to stand in this large chnrch, which on ordinary 
occasions is empty and dark enough, we left it 
and went to Stor Kyrkan, or the Great Church of 
Stockholm. There the brilliancy appeared to be 
greater, and the crowd scarcely less. An enor- 
mous candlestick, with seven branches, was aU 
lighted up. It was a gift from a former Queen, 
in gratitude for her husband's escape from the 
Danes. More than twenty other candles sur- 
rounded the altar, which was in a blaze of light. 
The glittering and ornamented pulpit was literally 
wreathed with candles ; and in the midst of its 
brilliancy appeared a plain, dark j&gure making 
into a prayer some of these metrical psalms, which 
are used for all purposes — to eke out a sermon, or 
to make up a prayer, or to be sung in a lengthened, 
monotonous strain by a drowsy congregation. But 
I must not forget that it is Christmas morning, 
and that I am standing in intense cold in Stor 
Ejykan. Truly the church needs to be great, for 
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great is the concourse that flocks to its portals. 
They are most of the lower, and next of the 
middle classes : but one of the highest is here also, 
for in a grand pew, which a large gilt crown 
indicates as that used on state occasions by the 
truly amiable and beloved King Oscar, sits now 
that most interesting-looking and intelligent y oimg 
prince, Gustaf^ the second son in a really charm- 
ing femily, whose purely artistic head and lovely 
coimtenance create an instantaneous interest in 
the mind, for there is something tiiere that causes 
one involimtarily to predict for such a form and 
fece a shorter period of earthly existence. The 
yoimg royal student and artist is an early riser, 
and here he is attending the Jul-otta. In general, 
however, the higher classes of this coxmtry are 
not the most exemplary church-goers.* 

It was a curious sight to see so many people 

"^ Alas! since this was written, the above predictioii 
has had its melancholy fulfilment Trulj does the heart of 
the writer sympathise with those of the fond parents and 
tenderiy-united £unily, which now are wrung with grief by 
the first break which has been made among them. The 
amiable Prince Gusrtaf has just died, after a few days' illness, 
atOiristianA. The aboT« was his last Jul-otta. 
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crowdmg out at tibis early hour on a mid-winter's 
mom ; more especially as the natiyes certainly feel 
fhe cold of their own climate more than foreigners 
do, at least they take much greater precautions 
against it. But what most surprised me, was to 
see the Tast numbers of children, not infants, but 
children from sis to ten years of age, who were so 
zealoudy brought to this service. Many were 
carried over the cold streets, and through the 
closely packed crowd. An honest coimtryman 
might be seen here holding up in his arms what in 
Ireland would be expressively called "a clever 
lump of a boy," that he might see and hear to 
more advantage. 

Mothers anxiously guided in little girls, with 
heads tied up in kerchiefe ; young lads carefully 
conducted under their auspices still younger 
brothers ; and motherly little sisters of twelve 
years old, with airs of maternal authority, worked 
their onward way with junior ones. The object 
of all these seemed to be, to get as fEir in as they 
quietly could ; and with wonderful, but noiseless, 
scarcely perceptible perseverance, the end was 
accomplished. 

" I do not think many of our T;T)glkli parents 
would like children to come out to church service 
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SO early ia mid- winter," I remarked to my 
companion, as we came out. This Idnd Swede 
endeavoured to give me all the information in his 
power, because he said he wished to make his 
coimtry better known to the English; and he 
thought of course that I would achieve that object. 
I kept for once my own counsel, and so got the 
information. 

" Many of these people," he said, " come from 
the country. The lower classes among us are 
u^c^ to g«t their chiUxen to this W-otta, 
because it is a tradition among them, that they 
wiU in that case easily leaxn to read; and ia a 
country where all must read, it is naturally an 
object to have that art easily acquired, especially 
as the parish schools are both few and far apart, 
so that their parents are often the sole instructors 
of children." 

" Well, if all superstition had no worse ten- 
dency, I think even in England they might not 
get up a quarrel about that, — ^I am not sure of it 
though. But indeed this concourse of people to 
a Christmas momiug service, would be almost 
incredible in England ; and is the more singular 
to me, because the people here do not go to 
church nearly so much as we do." 
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" Yet this is nothing to what you would see in 
tite coxuitry," said my companion. " What would 
you think of people sledging twenty English 
miles to church, and back the same distance? 
Yes, it is common to go to Otte-song, that dis- 
tance, and back again on Christmas morning ! » 

" What does Otte-song mean ? " 

" Yes, Madame, that I will tell you. Otte, in 
our language, means the first part of the mom< 
ing — from three till six o'clock; and Jul-otta 
means the same part of the Christmas morning, 
not of the service for it. We have Otte-song, 
or morning song — I think you call it so in 
England ? " 

^^Yes, or morning prayer — ^it is the same 
thing." 

"Yes. We have that every morning in our 
churches, and it is called Otte-song ; but when 
we speak of the same service on Christmas morn- 
ing, it is usual to call it Jul-otta. In the country, 
the people often set out for the distant churches 
at midnight. In returning, there is generally a 
race to get home first ; for it* is said, whoever 
gets home first from Jul-otta, shall get his harvest 
first in next season ; or, if he is in want of such a 
blessing, will be the first to get a wife. Some- 
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times it is a little unsafe to return in such com- 
pany ; — ^yes, I assure you ! I went with a friend 
of mine once — a. mad fellow he was. We started 
at two o'clock in the morning, in his sledge. I 
knew he wanted to get married ; and I will tell 
you, Madame, I did not like it coining back. But 
he bought a horn, and blew it all the road home, 
so that the other sledges left his way clear ; and 
he arrived first, and was maxried that year. Yes, 
that is true ! " 

"It is a pity," I said, "that among you they 
make the Jul-Affcon so exclusively a family affair." 
They have quite a dislike to let a stranger mix 
with their home society on that evening, although 
they are less exclusive and more hospitable on 
Christmas-day. 

"Yes: you see, Madame, our people are a 
domesticated and home-loving people. I think 
families here are much more attached than they 
are with you. This Jul-Afton is our great family 
festival; Jul-day, or Christmas-day, is observed 
more religiously. It is not so pleasant to you to 
see Jul-Affcon here in Stockholm. In the capital, 
all is artificial life. In my province, you would 
have seen it better. There it is a joyful time, 
not for poor people only, but for beasts and birds." 
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"Beasts and birds!" 

" Yes, that it certainly is. I will tell you that, 
also. At harvest time the Ynle-sheaf — Can I say 
so in English ? '' 

" Perfectly weU ! "— 

" The Yule-sheaf is put by unthrashed at every 
farm-house; and on Christmas-eve it is himg out 
on a high pole near the farmer's door, for the 
famishing birds to make their Jul-Afton. If the 
Yule-sheaf were not seen there, the people would 
believe the farmer would have a bad season ; they 
would think him a hard man, and not like to help 
him." 

"And, pray, how do they manage for the 
beasts?" 

^ • They give them double food on Jul-Afton." 

" What a pity that Jul-Afton comes but once 
a year !" I exclaimed, thinking of the lean, hard, 
half-fed beef and mutton that so often was pre- 
sented before me. " But pray go on." 

"They give the beasts double food on Christmas- 
eve," continued my Mend, not quite giving me 
credit for such a gormandisingreflection; "and then 
the labourers say : ^ Eat well, my good beasts, and 
thrive well, for this is Jul-Afton.' If this were 
omitted, they would expect some misfortune to befall 
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the creatures. Also must the servants be cared for : 
the mistress has to arrange tables for them ; some- 
times one for each servant, or if there are many 
servants, one table for two or three. Such a 
table is called Jul-bord; it is covered with a white 
napkin, and on it she lays Jul-buUer, or Christ- 
mas bread or cakes. These are made in a peculiar 
manner, and in strange jQgures: in farms they 
generally make them in the shape of homed 
cattle — ^then they are called Jul-oxe ; but when 
in other shapes, they are called Jul-kusar ; and on 
these tables the servants' presents, or Jul-klappar, 
are also laid. Sometimes what is left uneaten of 
these Christmas cakes is preserved at farm houses 
till the first day of spring, when the ploughing 
commences. That is another great day in the 
coimtry ; the servants and labourers then get the 
rest of their Jul-oxe, and soften these hard Christ- 
mas cakes in beer ; so you see that saves some ex- 
pense, and forms another of the treats they get on 
the first ploughing-day." 

" How beautiful those lights up there on Sodor 
still appear ; " I remarked ; " yet it is more than 
half-past eight o'clock. It is strange to feel my- 
self walking thus admiringly through Stockholm 
so early on a Christmas mom. How wide the 
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snowy scenery appears, the air is so clear, and the 
deep orange clouds round the horizon are beginning 
to feel the action of the sun ; the sky looks as it* 
it were just daybreak ; the ice all around, and 
the frjrolling water hmxying in one soiitary 
current through it ; the white crisp ground, the 
stiU guttering windows, and no visible objects of 
distress and misery around ! This walk has been 
a real enjoyment to me." 

" I am very happy, Madame, to hear you say 
so, or to think you can be pleased with my poor 
country." 

^' They must have kept these lights in all 
night, for usually the lights of Stockholm axe all 
out very early;" 

" Yes, they light up the windows for Christ- 
mas morning ; not so much here in the town, but 
in the country — Oh, if you were to see the 
houses in Wermland, that is my native province 
— all houses are illuminated now, not the 
smallest is allowed to be daxk. People must be 
miserably poor not to be able to put a light in 
their windows. If houses are seen to be dark by 
the people going to church — oh, that is bad ! — 
that is quite a disgrace ! '' 
, " It is a pleasing emblem," I answered, " of 
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the Light of the world — ^the Light brought into 
the world this , day, that we might have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but walk as children of the Light and of the 
day." 

"It truly is so," the Swede rejoined ; "yet, 
perhaps, many persons, like myself, do not cout 
sider the type in the custom they preserve. It 
is an old custom here, and the people like it 
because it is an old custom." 

At the great door that admits me to my 
Stockholm quarters, I foimd a neat little girl, 
with a basket of some small plants in her hand. 
She asked me to buy. 

" It is our first spring flower," said my friend ; 
" the Blo-sippa." 

" The first flower of spring on Christmas-day 
in Sweden ? " I said, smiling sceptically ; for I 
had seen the trees without an opening leaf on the 
10 th of !^ay. There were some large, thick, 
angular leaves encircling the tiniest blue buds. 
The Latin name is Anemone Hepetica; it is 
the same little flower that blossoms in our gardens 
in the month of March. 

These budding flowers are already formed in 
autumn ; they remain so, buried under the snow 
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in the forests, all the winter. When spring comes, 
and the snow melts off, you behold the tiny blo- 
sippa almost ready dressed to meet the sun ; it 
has only to open out its ready-prepared buds, and 
then it smiles up at the sun, and strews the still 
cold forest ground with its blossoms, growing 
round the roots of the dark firs or leafless trees. 

The child had brought that little flower all the 
way from its snowy bed in the park of Eoyal 
Haga, rootiQg it from beneath the snow, and carry- 
ing it five or six English miles to sell it for a 
hal^enny ! I thought the blo-sippa would be a 
pretty subject for a poem; she, poor child, attached 
to it only the idea of two skillings ; and when I 
gave her rather more, or about a penny English, 
with some Christmas confectionary, I received in 
return a curtsey that might have graced one of 
our drawing-rooms, and a look of thankfulness 
that would have graced all places. I put the 
flower in water in my room ; but heat seems less 
congenial to it than cold ; and perhaps a lump of 
snow fi'om the forest of the Palace of Haga, would 
have been the only means of preserving its life. 
I returned to a solitary breakfast-table, and spent 
the rest of this Christmas-day — the flrst I ever 
spent in a foreign land — quite alone. 

The post, unaffected by Christmas rejoicings, 
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had brou^t afllictiTe intelligeiice to the home of 
the TfcritiRTi nunister, where I Bhoiild otherwise 
hare spent the day amid troe English hospitality 
and kindness. But it is well sometimes to spend 
a Ghnstmas-day alone, as a stranger in a strange 
land. It toadies ns at other times to think of 
those who may be so situated, when we, in onr 
own land and homes, cdebrate the blessed advent 
that Imm^tt good-will to men. 
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HoLiDATS are numerous in Sweden ; saints' days 
are very few ; that is to say, these days are not 
observed as Catholic or Church festivals, but 
simply as Swedish or national holidays. The 
toZl idea they «eM to da« «nong tie tlux«- 
that belonged to the old time. 

St. Stephen's-day — Boxing-day, as it is some- 
times rudely called in England, to the infinite 
perplexity of foreigners, some of whom want to 
persuade me that it is among uis made the festival of 
our great national art — St. Stephen's-day is, in 
Sweden, in one sense, a greater holiday than its 
predecessor ; it is observed in a less religious, but 
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more festive maimer, than Christmas. Shops and 
offices of all descriptions are closed; visiting, 
meeting, congratulating, eating, drinking, walk- 
ing, sledge-driving, smoking, and talking, may- 
well fill np a short winter day. 

My post of observation is my window, looking 
over my favourite place, Carl Tretons Torg. What 
a scene I look down upon now ! the whole street, 
the whole place, covered with black figures mov- 
ing over the snowy ground. Everybody is going 
out to dinner. You may know that such is the 
intention of these good people, for it is between 
two and three o'clock, and the women wear black 
hoods or black silk kerchiefs on their heads. 
Among true Swedes no lady, yoimg or old, goes 
out to a party or public place without a hood or 
kerchief, which is taken off on entering. Maid 
servants, and decent women of the lower ranks, 
wear the kerchief at all times when abroad. A 
bonnet would be thought by them an impropriety, 
a ^' setting up for something above them ; " their 
entire costume is still appropriate and distinctive. 
May they long retain their own fashions, and 
scorn the tawdry bonnets, flowers, and imitative 
modes of a similar class among ourselves ! 

To look out of my window on this bright day, 
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and over this charmingly clear and snowy pros- 
pect, one might fancy that th^ whole of Stock- 
holm was moving out to a great funeral. Festi- 
vities at Sweden are solenm-looking things. 
Black is the state costume in every sense, and 
black is still the state dress of the plain and lower 
ranks. Formerly it was used at every ceremonial 
and visit of importance ; and to-day the crowds 
of black figures moving in the bright sunshine, 
together with the always grave and quiet demean- 
our of the Swedes when out of doors, give one 
the idea of anything rather than the festive meet- 
ings to which all are hastening. 

But are there no mourners left behind, no sick, 
no sorrowing? Are there no hidden mourners 
moving among them? Is the festivity of St. 
Stephen's-day undarkened by a memory, unalloyed 
by a gnawing heart-pang ? Why ask the ques- 
tions ? They look happy, speak happily, walk 
along contentedly, looking as if the world were 
satisfied with them, and they were satisfied with 
the world. They are not thinking whether I, 
perched at the double window above their heads, 
make an atom of that world or not. But instead 
of pursuing reflections which might make the 
good, tender heart of my kind friend, Frederika 

VOL. n. K 
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Bremer, to ache, I will put on my cloak — ^and 
a bomiet, to show I am not going to dinner — and 
ihea I ^ t^e a waJk, and disteact myself, as 
my French friends wonld say, in the only way I 
can. 

The winter air of Sweden is very exhilarating 
ont of doors ; within, it is quite the contrary ; the 
rooms are so warm, the walls and windows so 
thick, the closed-up stoves so oppressively hot, that 
they make me stupid, heavy, and as indolent as a 
native. Now I am on Norrbro, gazing at a scene 
that never tires. Here, looking at this beautiful 
Malar, in its unfrozen part, sweeping between 
snowy boundaries to cast itself into the Baltic, 
and at the widely-extended and brilliantly-white 
scene on either side, I get into a better humour 
than I was in my air-tight rooms, and forget to 
feel spiteful when I see far-clad men pulling off 
their hats, and perhaps exposing a bald crown to 
the biting air, while they bow and bow and bow 
— ^three times is the mode — as if they were pre- 
sented for the first tune to the friends they salute, 
and then grasp them by the hand, clap them on the 
shoulder, or, perhaps, on occasions, hug them in 
the arms with all the warmth of brotherhood. 
And I forbear to envy the hooded women, who 



are constantly stopping on their way, to curtsey, 
and pull a hand from the ineyitable mu£^ and 
extend it with a certain formal heartiness to meet 
another hand, I never have to pull out my hand 
from the wide sleeves of my furred cloak, which I 
try to persuade the Swedes answer for the mu^T, 
into which all classes, even those without bonnets 
on their heads, must insert their hands. Yoices 
are buzzing round me in congratulation or hopeful 
wishes. Perhaps even now some airy voice may 
pliable my name, but it does not reach me. 
Well, what matter? If I had to shake many 
hands, mine would be frozen ; and if I had to say, 
"Hut star det tin?" or, "How do you do?" 
my breath would be congealed, as it is on the 
countless moustaches and beards around me. 

I returned alone, as I had gone out, and 
alone I was to be. There was no dinner dressed 
in the house this day; every creature had left 
the immense building, servants and all; a poor 
old woman was, I believe, in some remote cor- 
ner, sent in just to see that no one ran away 
with it. I was alone, and I had to make the 
best of my solitude. I have said my respected 
and kind friends at the British Embassy had 
illness in their family^ and no one else thought 
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of the solitary stranger on this day of re-miions; 
but there was good in this, too, for it taught 
me just to do the contrary if ever it lay in my 
way. Well, darkness came on, the people were 
all honsed ; within some doors, all were jocund, 
hearty — ^I dare say sufficiently noisy, for within 
and without makes a vast difference in Swedish 
manners; but everything outside was still, and 
haying nothing to look at but the snow, with 
the lights here and there glittering oyer it, 
and nothing to hear, for aU traffic and even 
motion were at an end, save the chance tingle 
of a stray sledge-bell, — ^I found it was necessary 
to open the mental safety-yalve, and therefore I 
took up my pen, when, as if to reward a good 
child, there came a ring to our door-bell, and 
I heard a voice outside asking the portress if 
the English Fmntimmer had gone out. 

I ran out on the bitterly cold stone passage, 
and called out "Nay!" a word which is as 
good in Swedish as in English ; and then I had 
the pleasure of at last saying, " How do you do ?' 
on St. Stephen's-day of visiting in Sweden. 

" I have come, Madame," said this good Swede, 
with the usual number of bows, " to bring you 
to a wedding. You said you would like to see a 
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wedding, in the old style — a real Swedish wedding. 
It is to be in the country, about four miles oflF. 
The house was once a pleasure-house of Queen 
Christina; it is thought she walks there still. 
The sledge is at the door, if you will come.'' 

A Swedish wedding, and Queen Christina's 
ghost ! I threw my pen away, ran into the next 
room, changed my dress, put on my cloak, pulled 
its hood over my head, and said, " I am ready," 
before my Swede had had time enough to finish 
his bows. 

The sledge was waiting, and this was to be my 
first night-sledging. The horse was very large for 
a Swedish one, the carriage small and low ; the 
driver stood on the board behind, holding the long 
reins, like a Hansom cabman, only the Swede 
never sits. In the clear twilight of that northern 
evening he looked strikingly picturesque, and 
quite in keeping with the white background of 
the cowp d^ceil we had in descending. A huge 
cape of black wolf or dog fur descended almost to 
his knees; a very high cap of the same, a sort of 
shako, surmounted his head, and was pulled down 
to his eyebrows; the fiir collar rose over his 
mouth, so that the vacant space left by the black 
fiir revealed only the projection of a long turned- 
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up noBG, and a pair g{ small, Tividly black eyes, 
the sole members exposed to sight or to frost. 

I was dressed for a cohered sledge, aad found 
this was an op^i one. No matter ; I preferred 
braving Hie ke^i air to retmning np those dark, 
ice-eold stone stairs for more mnfiBiing. We got 
in ; pulled the for apron oy^ ns ; I said, ^^ Qo 
on,^ in English, and my companion said, ^^ Go 
on," in Swedish, and the words were quite the 
same; the bells jingled, and we were off. The 
white groimd, the clear calm air, the sparkling 
H^ts, were aeoessories to eiiJo3^ment. The sledge- 
bdls sounded softly musical in the stilly air. 
" They are quite lulling," I said, " they would 
incline one to sle^ (m a journey." 

" Yes," said the Swede ; " I can assure you, 
Madame, that our ladies in the country are often 
hiUed to sleep by th^n wh^i they are coming 
home at night, p»haps twenty or thirty nule&— 
tihat is, of your miles — from the balls. But that 
is dangerous, oh, yery dangerous indeed, to sleep 
at night in an open sledge ; and then when they 
awake, they may also find themselyes in the 
drfcck" 

/^ And do your ladies Izayel at night in open 
dedges?" 
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"That they must often do if they go to 
country balls; but they muffle themselves well 
up." 

We were soon ascending the heights of SodoTi 
or Sodormaln^ the south suburb of Stockholm. It 
was so beautifdl! The lights from the many* 
windowed and imevenly-situated houses, the effects 
of which are an imceasing pleasure to me from my 
windows, were now sparkling out on the snow 
around, before, behind us; the palace was all 
lighted up ; the old Queen Dowager, I believe, 
entertained her royal and most amiable son that 
day. We passed by the water, or what had been the 
water, where now the frost-bound ships and boats 
stood motionless and silent : the streets were as 
quiet as in the dead of night, yet it was scarcely 
six o'clock ; only the half-frozen sentinels, and a 
strangely isolated-looking passenger, were to be 
seen. We got beyond the town. I beheld, for 
the first time in Sweden, a winter country scene 
by night. My companion, assuring me that it did 
not always look so dreary, thought me very polite 
to him or to his country, while all the time the 
admiration and pleasure expressed were real and 
heartfelt. 

The scenery was new and picturesque to my 
eyes. The snow just then lay deep, the ground 
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was abruptly broken into hills and hollows, the 
moon had not risen, yet all was distinctly visible 
in the clear twilight, and the large stars spangled 
the lofty sky. Our tinkling beUs warned a few 
walkers of our otherwise noiseless approach ; but 
no decent woman in Sweden goes without a 
lantern, and the only one we met had hers in a 
curious fashion. I thought it was a moving lamp- 
post at a distance ; but I found she had her lan- 
tern fastened like a great brooch to her person, in 
order that her hands should not be benumbed by 
holding it. At last we left the public road, and 
ascended a hilly avenue to a very retired old house, 
which had once been a favourite villa of that 
femous, and perhaps still little understood person- 
age. Queen Christina. The Swedes, who certainly 
relish a bit of scandal as much as any other of 
their national dishes, tell all sorts of stories about 
the origin of this retreat, which was then further 
removed from what was the fashionable side of 
Stockholm: but if this now common-place and 
dilapidated old house was really the scene of such 
adventures as they hint at, it is no wonder that 
the ghost of poor Queen Christina returns to visit, 
by the glimpses of the moon, the theatre of earthly 
and perhaps repented folly. 

And when we got into this old house, it ap- 
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peared as strange a place for a modem wedding, 
as for old-fashioned royal love. The hall was dark 
as well as ancient ; and the doubting, half-fright- 
ened look of the man who opened the door, might 
lead us to the idea of some mystery, but to none 
akin to any ideas I could form of either of such 
circumstances. He led us about as if he did not 
in the least know where to take us, or what to do 
with us. At last we got into a small and quite 
unfurnished den ; and he held a long thin candle 
for our service, but seemed afraid to act as Swe- 
.dish servants always do, in pulling off and on boots 
and shoes, and stockings and cloaks, &c. 

Off this naked den was a gloomy closet, from 
whence a faint light issued. I penetrated its 
recess, in hopes of meeting the shade of Queen 
Christina ; but I only startled that of a miserable 
looking old man, who, without a chair, was leaning 
over the top of a high chest, using it as a table to 
read his psalm-book. But for that book I might 
have been frightened, and fancied I had been led 
wrong, and was to be made the heroine of my own 
romance ; however, few people read a good book 
when meditating a bad action, so I dismissed all 
fear of robbers. 

At last, a young woman of my acquaintance ran 
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into the room, exclaimiiig and scolding at my 
having been taken there. Then the &uct& of the 
case came out The house and its premises were 
now a manufectory : the men I had seen were 
workmen, who had nothing at all to say to the 
wedding, poor fellows; and hoaxing me speak 
English to my companion, they never imagined 
that he could speak Swedish, or I either, and so let 
us do just as we liked. Another point which I 
began to understand was, that the house was lent 
only for the celebration of this wedding. As the 
bridegroom had to come a distance of fifty English 
miles on one side, and the bride about thirty on the 
other, they had agreed to begin a good rule in 
married life at the starting-post, and to meet half- 
way even at the altar ; the man, whose greatness, 
we think, consists in yielding, giving up nearly 
half the distance in honour of the weaker being. 
Leaving the young woman of the house to com- 
plete the toilet we had suspended, I made my way 
alone to that large low-ceiled apartment, called in 
barbarised Swedish-Erench sahng^ where an 
abundant supply of wooden logs was burning in 
an immense old stove, covered with what we call 
Dutch tiles. In the centre of this large, bare 
imfumished room, and just under the glass 
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ohandeHer, which hung fix)iii the low beam- 
supported eeiling, was j^aced a curious looking 
object, like a small ottoman, coyered with a gieat 
pall of ootton-velvet, edged with gold lace, which 
had that sort of suspicious look that goods hired 
out on stated occasions generally acquire. Two 
small hassocks for kneeling on stood before it At 
the upper end of the apartment, a handsome youth 
of one-and-twenty was standing beside a hlajckr 
robed solemn-looking priest, who, with snuff-box 
inhand, was applying to it, and speakingto him 
alternately. Wliat affinity ha^ a marriage and an 
execution? I do not know; but certainly I 
OTtered the room expecting to see the one, and I 
immediately thought of the other — ^the block, the 
culprit, the priest, I saw — ^the executioner alone 
was wanting ; but perhaps the priest was to 
be his proxy. However it was, the effect on 
me was anything but suitable to either occasion, 
for I burst into a laugh. That the singular- 
looking Uock in the centre of the floor was 
designed to represent the altar, never entered 
my thoi^hts, until, very soon after my entrance, 
I heard the clergyman observe, that the low- 
hung chandelier might set the bride's crown on 
fire. "The crown! the crown!'' was utt^»d 
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by some voices at the door ; and a few persons 
who were entering came forward, and, with the 
help of the young bridegroom, who had been 
standing beside the priest, removed the altar a 
little to one side. 

This ceremony, I had been told, wotdd take 
place at six o'clock, and at six I had come; 
but an hour or two in Swedish time makes 
not quite so much difference as a minute or 
two does in English. I spent such extra hour 
or two in as stupid and comfortless a manner as 
possible. The few persons who were in the 
room seemed to be panic-stricken; the bride- 
groom behaved very properly, and showed less 
impatience than the priest, whose looks would 
have threatened a premature matrimonial repri- 
mand if he had been the chosen spouse of the 
dilatory bride; the restless eyes and nervous 
movements of the snuff-box were indicative of 
impatience. At length, a crowd of guests came 
trooping in, the women all in large white shawls, 
and nearly aU in black silk dresses. Soon 
after there was a low muimur, and the priest 
started up, took a large pinch of snuff, used a 
coloured handkerchief, and, returning it to his 
pocket, drew out a very large clean white one, 
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and rolled one comer round his forefinger, allow- 
ing the rest to hang down to his feet. The oflGlci- 
ating clergy of Sweden always carry a white 
handkerchief thus ; but as it is not, I suppose, a 
prescribed part of the Lutheran clerical habit, its 
purpose is quite puzzling to me, for, alas ! it is 
not used either at altar or pulpit.* A slight 
movement on the part of the bridegroom turned 
my eyes to the door ; it opened, alarge party entered. 
The leader was a young, slight, rather delicate- 
looking girl, dressed in black, with a long sash of 
white ribbon round her waist and down to her 
feet, and a crown of the natural narrow-leaved 
myrtle on her head. Next to her came three 
yoimg girls in white and coloured dresses, and 
then the relatives of the bride. The young man 
came forward, took the hand of the girl in black 
with the myrtle crown, and silently led her up 
to the ottoman. The priest was already behind 
it, with open book and pendant handkerchief. A 
few minutes, and all was over. The most solemn 
silence prevailed. The matrons appeared to me 
imiversally to look upon their young sister with 

* The disgusting practice prevalent in Sweden, and from 
Trhich the clergy, even at such places, are not exempt; is 
here hinted at. 
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Gompassioii, and the iinaffianced girls to behold 
her with something like envy. The former, at 
least, began to weep ; but Swedish tears flow 
readily. As soon as the ceremony was over, 
the bride had to bestow about one hundred and 
fifty kisses, which was the number of persons 
present. And then, just when — ^as children say 
— she might seem to have given all her kisses 
afway, she suddenly turned round, and, with a 
look of recollection, murmured, "Ack! min 
Alfired!" and threw herself into the bride- 
groom's arms. The embrace was momentary, 
and, as I had just be^i presented to her, she 
looked at me, saying, by way, I suppose, of 
apology,— 

" I have not seen him for three months, never 
since we were betrothed." 

The company adjourned to the inner room, where 
a general feeling of solemnity seemed to prevail. 

At last, the usual libation of bad white German 
wine appeared, to drink the health of the young 
couple ; and at the same time entered the clergy- 
man, whose office was not yet over : he carried a 
glass of wine in one hand, and the ensignia of 
office, the white handkerchief; hanging from 
his finger. He made a long speech, extolling the 
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state of matrimony in general, and its pecnliar 
blessedness in this particnlar instance, ending 
with adyice and religious exhortation, which 
drew forth a renewal of tears from the married 
ladies. When this was ended, I began to think 
a Swedish wedding was about as dull a thing as 
an English one; and, a little discontented, I 
strolled back again to the salong. A lady was at 
the piano, and I asked her if there wonld be any 
dancing, saying, I had understood it was to be 
such a wedding as I wanted to see — a real old- 
fashioned Swedish one. 

" Ah !" she replied, " there is no one disposed 
for dancing ; they think too seriously for that. 
Yes, it is a serious thing to be married ; and the 
priest's talk was so good! No, they wiU not 
dance to-night." 

All the time her fingers were moving the keys. 
The bride and her husband appeared at the open 
folding-door ; his arm was round her waist — ^her 
hand rested on his shoulder. Ihider the circum- 
stances, such aa attitude did not strike me as 
remarkable : but they flew from their post in a 
waltz, and in a moment almost every person but 
myseK was whirling roimd the room. 

To understand the real labour of dancing, one 
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should dance as the Swedes do. The English^ 
beside them, would seem to dance in their sleep. 
As for the polka and gallopade, the men almost 
lift their partners from the ground; I should 
otherwise think it impossible that such light, weak- 
looking creatures could sustain movements so 
yiolent, especially in airless rooms, and through- 
out a long winter, when dancing is almost all the 
amusement and life of aU classes. One poor 
young man was a singular eyidence of the excite- 
ment of the dancing mania. He came from the 
borders of Dalecarlia; his long light hair was 
womas the men there wear it, hanging straight 
down the sides of his face, not two features of 
which seemed to have the least connection with 
each other ; his legs were as little akin, one being 
some inches shorter than the other. The bride- 
groom, good-naturedly, tried to get him to dance, 
but for some time ineffectually ; finally he yielded, 
and when once set in motion, there seemed no 
probability that he would ever stop of himself: 
the long hair flew wildly up and down, the hete- 
rogeneous features breathed the strongest excite- 
ment, the short leg pounced on the floor ; one 
would have thought he had got Terpsichore her- 
self for his partner. 
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' At eleven o'clock my sledge had been ordered; 
and at eleven I was about to retire, when the 
bridegroom's men, who had the charge of the 
entertainment, beset me with entreaties to remain 
to supper* Every one said they "hoped the^ 
sweet Fruntimmer would not go away ; " and 
when the bride told me that after supper her 
crown was to be danced oflF, and she hoped I would 
"do her the honour to stay and look at her," I felt 
glad to consent to do what I wished. My open sledge 
was dismissed, and a covered one placed at my dis- 
posal. This real desire to please and gratify a 
stranger was shown throughout the evening. To 
the whole party I was quite unknown ; and I 
now believe that much of what was performed on 
that evening was performed for my gratification ; 
such weddings being now seldom seen. As soon 
as an enormous supper was hastily dispatched, the 
salong was again cleared : a grave judge sat down 
to the piano, and struck up the wildest, most 
random-sounding music; all the unmarried peo- 
ple caught hands; all the married ones hastened 
to the furthest of the three rooms, which in 
Swedish are almost always en suite. Before I 
knew what was to be done, I found myself drawn 
along in a line, singing and moving to this wild 
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miuio, throu^ the open doors; while anoliher 
Ijaad, formed at the further extremity, passed ns^ 
singing also, and capering m the same feshion. 
The bride and bridegroom were still in the band 
of the blessed single, and to keep them so there 
was to be a struggle. For my part I woold have 
let them go, if I had not wished to see the dancing- 
fight. 

The poor, little bride was then placed in the 
middle of the room, just under the chandelier; it 
was well 8he_ was so little : a handkerchief was 
tied over her eyes, and we women danced in a 
drcle round her, while she in turns caught one and 
another in her arms, and swung her round and 
round witli desperate energy ; tben the crown — 
loosened, shaking, and tottering on her head — 
waa to fall off on that of the gu:l who was to be 
next married. This morement was supposed to 
be accidental, the bride being blindfolded ; but I 
happened to ask her sister beforehand, if she 
hoped to get the crown, to which the girl rather 
sulkily answered, *' ^o ; it must go to the oth^ 
bridesmaid, who is betrothed.'* 

And 80, on the head of the betrothed, the myrtle 

' down ; and the choice it made was 

1 men, who stood in an outer 
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eircle loakmg on, and clapped their hands, when 
the Fastmo (betrothed) looked innocently confused 
at such an apropos accident^ 

When the bridal crown was off, I thought the 
play was over ; but now came the struggle. The 
matrons made a dancing attack on' the ranks of 
the single sisters, who enclosed the bride. The 
former were to take, the latter to retain her, if 
possible. For my part, knowing we formed a 
forlorn hope, and believing that the object of our de- 
fence was a traitor in the camp, I should, perhaps, 
had I thought about it, have done just as I did ; 
but I did not think, for in the confusion I mistook 
one party for the other, and getting my arm round 
the passive bride, fairly drew her into the circle of 
matrons ; and I dare say the captured one thanked 
me for putting an end to the contest. 

Then the same thing was acted with the bride- 
groom, who had stood calmly looking on at his 
young wife's troubles, only his treatment was 
rougherand sooner over. The married men having 
got him, the single brethren seized him in their 
arms, and gave him a farewell fling towards the 
ceiling, which the interposition of the chandelier 
prevented his reaching. The horror of our poor 
hostess on this occasion formed the most laugh-5 
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able part of the scene. Her fears frere for the 
chandelier; but unable either to make herself 
heard or seen, and equally unable, I suppose, to 
resist the influence of the wild rattling music, she 
capered round the group who were tossing the 
•recreant, her arms and hands stretched ont to- 
wards the chandelier, as if she iain would shelter it 
within them ; her mouth wide open, and her eyes as 
full of terror as if she saw the royal ghost rattling 
the glass pendants, that shook and jingled at every 
heave of the bridegroom. At last, having feirly 
turned the soles of his feet to the ceiling, they 
turned them downward again, and set him on 
them, looking just as equable and pleasant as 
ever. 

It was now three o'clock in the morning ; the 
covered sledge was waiting. The great man of 
the party — there is a great man to all parties — 
was to leave me at home. I endeavoured to ex- 
press my thanks, but was met with expressions of 
It thankfulness for the honour I had conferred, 
so I came away, 
not think that anything could give me a 
&vourablo idea of the mumers of the 
people thau the conduct I saw on this 



press my 
^^^^^eattha 
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The company, with the exception of the one 
great man in a civil nniform, were all of the lower 
rank of the trading classes. The handsome young 
bridegroom was, I think, foreman to a distiller ; 
but, so far as aforeigner could judge, their manners 
were as unexceptionable as any I have met in the 
highest circles of their country ; no word, look, 
or movement could offend the most delicate taste. 
Together with the absence of all awkward res- 
traint, there was an evidently unassumed and 
aU-pe;vadmg observance of the sixictest decorum 
and politeness ; and with the exception of that 
abominable practice of spitting — in which the 
priest was most proficient— in the comers of the 
room, there was not the least appearance of coarse- 
ness or vulgarity to be observed. Their poUteness 
and good- will to myself I shall not readily forget. 

At three o'clock precisely on that December 
morning, we walked down the snow-covered hill 
to meet the sledge which waited at its foot. The 
poor horses would have been the better for a share 
in the wild dance. The driver was a powerful 
man, so swathed in grey fur that not even a bit 
of his nose was visible; an EngUsh sportsman 
might have shot him in mistake for a bear. But 
the moon was now up ; and such a moon as the 
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Swedish one is! hanging between heaven and 
earth, distinct in the clear atmosphere, so large, 
so bright, and shedding that pale white light by 
which I have read a psalm in my Prayer-book 
without spectacles. 

The great man of the party insisted on leaving 
me at home, although he passed his own house, 
and I had my Mend still with me ; and as he un- 
happily heard me express my dislike to cigars, he 
insisted, also, on sitting beside the driver, leaving 
the whole of the inside of his sledge to us. These 
things are of not the least consequence in them- 
selves, but they are of consequence m indicating 
the manners of a people. 

The streets of Stockholm are not lighted when 

the almanac says the moon ought to shina 

There is no gas, and oil is better spared than 

spent. The windows of the Queen-dowager's 

apartments were still lighted as we passed the 

palace ; shutters are not used in Stockholm, nor 

blinds commonly. They say her majesty sits up 

all night, but does not lie in bed all day, so that 

"Ker old maids-of-honour have rather a waking 

Ij tell you she breakfasts at six in the 

md dines at eleven at night. 

Ixfought a wax taper in my pocket, and 
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the key of tiie court door. I lighted my taper at 
the judge's lantern, locked the court door when 
he had ended his fareweU bows, and having dis- 
missed both him and the Swedish friend who had 
taken me to see the wedding, I mounted the 
hideous, dark stone stairs, and applied the key to 
the house-door where I lived; but, alas ! it had 
been St. Stephen's-day, and some of the other 
dwellers there having come home long before me, 
had bolted the door inside ! 

The idea of finishing the night of St. Stephen's- 
day sitting on the cold, dark, terrible-looking 
^tone stairs, set me, I suppose, into a state of des- 
peration ; and the violent bodily exercise to which 
I had been subjected, stimulated my powers, so 
that I applied to the door in a manner that caused 
no little terror to my ancient hostess. Not even 
my voice would persuade her it was I, until she 
examined my rooms, and found them empty. 

" Why, Madame," said she, when she let me 
in, '' how could I think you were not sleeping, 
when I knew that in England no one goes out on 
St. Stephen's-day ? " 

As the good lady knows so much more of my 
country than I do, and as I was very sleepy, I 
let the question go by default* She renewed it, 
however, the next day. 
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"No one goes but on St. Stephen's-day in 
England, Madame. They have no holidays in 
England, We do not mind the saints' days here 
in Sweden, either. Nay, that we do not now do. 
But we have holidays. You do not mind the 
saints in England, no more than we do ; but you 
have no holidays, either. We have holidays, but 
not for the saints." 

I brought my Prayer-book, and showed her all 
the saints' days, and the service for them. 

The old lady smiled from ear to ear, threw 
back her head, and looking at me with a face that 
spoke a whole library of ecclesiastical knowledge, 
repUed— 

" Yes, yes, Madame, I know all that — ^I know 
it is there ; but I know also that in England no 
one minds the Prayer-book ! '' 

Then, in a lower tone, she relates to the lady 
beside her the source of her information, from 
which I gather that one of her many relations 
married an Englishwoman. 

"But I was obliged to break through my 
national custom of seclusion on St. Stephen's- 
day," I rejoined, "for I went to see a wedding, in 
the old-fashioned style.'' 

" Ja-Bo I " cried out half-a-dozen voices in 
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musical echo^ and tones of surprise. And thus 
did I explain that I did not go out on St. Ste- 
phen's-day in Sweden, merely because all the 
world there does so. 
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The last day of the year. This day my heart 
must dwell with itself. How solemnly, at each 
returning midnight of the expiring year, sounds 
to our souls the warning words — ^the end of all 
things is at haud ! But the bells in England that 
toll out the old, ring in the new ; the voice that 
says — ^the king is dead ! — cries joyfiilly — ^long 
live the king ! To-night there is solemnity, to- 
morrow there will he gratulations and joy. 

In a few hours will — I was going to say dawn, 
but at least will commence, the first new year's 
day I ever spent in a foreign land alone. It was 
«re my sister sent me, by post, th^e thoughts I 
IT hare. 
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Once ! is a magic word 
To wake a train of thought ; 
To bid the past surviye again. 
The present be forgot. 

Once ! tells ns we were blest, 

But turns that bliss to pain, 
Eecalls the Mends we once possest, 

The hopes we nursed in vain. 

Once ! tells us time has flown. 

And much with it has fled. 
Once ! speaks of all we've loved, or known, 

The absent, changed, and dead ! 

Once ! bids us to be wise. 

And earthly dreams renounce. 
Since all that here can charm our eyes. 

Has charmed, and cheated — Once ! 

The lines are simple; bnt so true. And the 
magic of the word "Once" would carry me I know 
not whither — out of Sweden at all events. 

Why is it that the past, and not the future, 
the mighty future, occupies our thoughts and 
hearts when this finishing epoch of our shortening 
course comes round with all its memories of other 
times and other scenes, to fill them with human 
sadness ? 

And at this moment how much more importunate 
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is the memory of the past than the thought of the 
future ! When we spend the last night of the 
finishing year alone, at a distance from all we 
have loved, from the very places we have known, 
the heart is oppressed almost to anguish by the 
recollection that what has been, can be, for us, no 
more. 

At such a moment some sentiment once heard, 
some anecdote little thought of at the instant, 
often recurs to the mind and brings itreUef. Such 
is now my case. I recollect a lady I lately met 
at the house of Professor Ketzius. 

She had lost all her relatives ; she was alone ; 
suffering in mind, body, and estate. Her health 
failed with her spirits, and she went to consult a 
doctor. What do you think was the doctor's 
prescription ? Oh ! that in England, in London, 
with its vast and heavy mass of sin, want, and 
misery, we had a few such prescriptions given 
and followed ! The doctor advised his patient to 
go out among the poor, the afflicted, the sick, and 
to labour for the good of her fellow sufferers. She 
followed the prescription. Her countenance is 
now calm, her manner cheerful : she has used no 
other prescription, she consults no earthly doctor 
now ; but the Good Physician is with her always. 
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and the brightness of heaven is shed over the 
paleness of her earthly course. 
' Ladies in Stockholm, who are more inspired by 
religious feeling, now band themselves together, 
much as they latterly have sought to do in Jlng- 
land under the title of Sisters ; but they take no 
peculiar title here, and wear no distinctive dress. 
They have formed houses of reception for the sick 
and indigent, and act as nursing sisters, I believe, 
themselves. 

I cannot here relieve my own sadness and soli- 
tude by sharing those of others ; but how delight- 
ful is the thought that there is no solitude where 
the communion of saints may not be possessed ; 
no sadness which "the shadow of the Cross" 
cannot render lighter ! 

That December night passed away, and 1851 
mingled with the years that were. 



At six o'clock on the first morning of 1852, I 
looked out of my window; and then, having 
thought of the friends I had living in the only 
way that might do them good ; and having thought 
of the friends who should never more wish me a 
happy year on earth, in prayer that I might so 
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fDllow their good example as finally with them to 
be a partaker of life everlasting ; I prepared to go 
out to the church, the lights of which were gleam- 
ing in a long line at the bottom of Carl Tretons 
Torg. 



It is now half-past six o'clock on New Year's 
morning. My cloak, and bonnet, and long boots 
are put on, and — ^tell it not in the streets of Stock- 
holm — I steal out alone, quite imattended, even 
by a lantern or a servant ! In three hours' time 
the sun, if we have any to-day, may be ex- 
pected to appear, and daylight to expel the 
present gloom ; but Stockholm is economical in 
oil, and the street lamps are not lighted when the 
moon is expected to shine. When her large 
beautiful orb hangs suspended in the clear atmos- 
phere, I admire exceedingly the economical prin- 
ciple ; but when the queen of night is unable to 
fulfil the engagements made for her by the almanac, 
it is rather awkward to find her deputies also 
absent from their posts. It was now dark, at 
least darker than northern nights usually are, for 
the sky was laden with snow clouds; the cold 
was the most intense I had yet felt ; the keen 
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wind made it almost intolerable ; but lanterns, 
earned by servante, were moving, witii ladies, to 
morning song at the most ^shionable church, the 
brilliant lights from which guided me onward, for 
behind the headless but snow-covered trees there 
gleamed long straight lines of light where all else 
was dark ; the snow was knee-deep at the sides 
of the streets, but as hard as iron underfoot on 
the ground. The coachmen, or rather the sledge 
drivers, wrapped in fur, walked with folded hands 
and faces buried in their great capes, beside their 
patient, drooping, evidently frozen horses. The 
crowd at the church was already nearly as great 
as on Christmas mom, but the number of children 
was fax less. The piercing cold made me anxipus 
to get in ; but when I effected an entrance, the icy 
feel of the floor I stood on seemed to penetrate 
throughout my whole frame. The floor was a 
wooden one, too, but the Swedish churches are 
never warmed ; they say they cannot be warmed. 
I suppose the difficulty is merely one of cost. 
The consequence is, that, unless on great occasions, 
or when a pet preacher is to be heard, they are 
left nearly empty in winter. 

One Swede told me his life was too valuable to 
be thrown away by going to church. 
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When I got in, the priest, as every clergyman 
of this Lutheran land is called, even when con- 
versing with him, was in the pulpit. NeV Year's 
Day being a hoUday, he was attired in the fiiU and 
gorgeous robes worn on particular occasions. The 
dress differs Uttle from ttat used by the clergy of 
the Eomoa Church, except that it is more splendid 
than we ordinarily see among the latter. The 
cope, of rich crimson velvet, is nearly covered 
by an immense gold cross, which, when the priest 
officiates at the altar with his back to the people, 
is seen extending from his neck nearly to his feet, 
and from shoulder to shoulder. The Church 
of Sweden, however, is exclusively ' and even 
bitterly Protestant ; so much so, that a Swede is 
exiled for ever from his country if he forsakes that 
faith. But they retain many of the old practices 
and opinions, together with the new ones, which 
assimilate more nearly to those of Presbyterianism. 
A Swedish church-yard is generally covered with 
rows of crosses, often only of wood, for no one 
thinks of being buried without a cross on the tomb. 
But morning-song is over ; and I shall stay no 
longer to make remarks on the Swedish Church, 
for, as that good man said, my life is too valuable 
to be thrown away. 
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I returned to my solitary New- Year's morning 
breakfast. Well ! I should have felt the silence 
more if I had been at home ! There are no voices 
here to cry, A happy new-year ! — ^there would not 
be the same voices to cry it there. 

On my table lay a very large thin letter, with a 
very large coronetted seal. I opened it, and found 
it bore this date, written by a Swede in the English 
language. — "One day, in the year of revolutions 
generally." By which I guessed that I was to 
understand that the letter was written on the first 
day of the year, which was to be one of general 
revolution. The writer was a politician, of the 
Court, or conservative party. This was his predic- 
tion for the opening year of 1852. It was verified 
only as regarded himself, poor fellow ! — for it 
proved one of the last of earthly revolution to him. 
I have heard that he was accidentally killed in a 
shocking manner. 

That kind brief note began, "I am desolated, 
Madame." — These words made me smile then; 
but another cycle of time has gone away, and I 
look at that note and smile at it no more. 

New Year's-day is the season for ceremonial 
visiting in Sweden; St. Stephen's-day, as I men- 
tioned in my last, is devoted to Mendly, family, 
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or sodal entertaiiuneiits. A fihort time ago^ it was 

Hie castom finr membos of the diplomatic oorps^ 

goyenmieot officers, and other officials^ lawyers, 

&e.y to go in the imifbiiii of their rank or gailds, to 

wait on their supeiior, and ofEer the compliments 

of a new year. Old customs are dying out with 

amazing rapidity eyerywhere; and even here, 

only a few ont-of-the-world Mk&j who move in the 

past more liian in the present, keep np this old- 

fEishioned custom, and present themselves, duly 

equipped, on the 1st of Jannary, at the houses of 

their chie& ; but nowthey are laughed at for their 

pains. Still every one goes to call on every one 

on Kew Year's-day. The crossings and recross- 

ings must be numerous ; and as — independently 

of the &ct^ that if every one is out, no one can be 

at home — morning visitors are rarely received in 

a capital where every winter evening is spent in 

balls or receptions, I should think l^e number of 

cards exchanged on New Tear's-day in Sweden 

must come to a curious amount. 

Whateveroldcustomsmay dieout, one, of a rather 
singular nature, still gives a sort of eclat to this day 
in Stockholm ; it is that of the Exchange Ball — ^an 
annual festival for the Xing and Boyal Family, 
given by the burghers or Corporation of Stockholm 
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to their Majesties. To iMs ball they are invited 
by the townspeople, and to it all who are able to 
pay one rixdaler, or one shilling and twopence, 
English money, are at liberty to go, provided only 
that they are not exactly outcasts from decent 
society* As I naturally felt desirous to share the 
honour, or curious to see the sight, I very wil- 
lingly paid my rix-daler, and attired myself in my 
best black dress. Only black and white are per- 
mitted where their Majesties are present ; and if 
the two state colours were worn on the same per- 
son, the magpie aspect of a court ball-room would 
be complete ; but this is not so. A white dress 
says you are young, or wish to dance — ^a black, 
that you are old, or not a dancer. I took the 
black; the two fair Swedes I chaperoned took 
white ; and we set off together to the Stockholm 
Exchange. 

Now as it is no trifling honour to be for once in 
one's life in society with Royalty, to see the 
Eing's sons dance, and even to have a chance of 
dancing with them, you may fancy what a gather- 
ing there was in the great ball-room. For my 
part, I had lived on hope almost all day, for that 
new year's day was a dreary one to me. Our 
highly-respected British Minister was the only 
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one of the foreign ministers absent from this 
curious assembly, for a domestic trial secluded 
him in the Embassy, which at other times was 
made the scene of hospitality and kindness. We 
left the house at six o'clock; the royal party 
were not expected till nine ; but Swedish zeal in 
all cases of sight-seeing, especially in royal sights, 
is most enduring. The ball-room was more than 
half full when we got in. The ladies were all 
ranged in tiers, on benches placed round the walls 
of the room; the men stood in the centre. The 
separation both of sex and age is a general pecu- 
liarity of Swedish society ; but in this case, the 
first part of the distinction only was preserved. 
Young and old ladies had to sit together ; the 
men were obliged, whether they liked it or not, 
to stand grouped in a mass. As they always 
escape as soon as possible from the ladies' society, 
it was rather pleasant to feel that, for the sake of 
a seat, some of them would now be glad to come 
into it. But this was not allowed ; and there we 
sat — awfully stupid, it must be confessed — ^for the 
space of nearly three hours of this mortal life, 
As the room fiUed, the confined and heated air 
became oppressive; my courage was giving 
wavj when lol at once I saw the throne. 
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beneath the crimson canopy exactly opposite to 
me, was filling. King Oscar was standing before 
it, with his amiable smile and bow; the 
graceful Queen, her sweet young daughter, and 
three sons, Gustaf, Oscar, and Auguste, and 
to crown all, the dashing and splendid Crown 
Prince, the eldest of the charming family, and 
his young Dutch wife, all were there. The 
King and Queen used to dance at this ball 
with their good townspeople, but they have 
now abdicated in favour of their children, 
whose duty this night was no very easy one. 
The royal chamberlains were immediately sent 
about with invitations. The Queen, the grand- 
daughter of graceful Josephine, with a pretty 
movement of her hand, laid her royal commands 
on her youthful sons, who instantly rose with 
submissive alacrity, unbuckled their sword-belts, 
and descended the throne steps to receive the 
citizen-partners allotted to them. The two young 
princesses set off a waltz with two portly mer^ 
chants, and the usual furious dance instantly 
began. Down the entire length of that long 
room, round the centre group of standers, and up 
again. A lady falls under their feet, but the 
eye cannot take in the prostrate form before it 
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sees it again circling away, half borne np in the 
strong arms that certainly must lighten the 
exertions of the firagile-lookiQg creatures, who 
night after night, through the winter season, 
keep up this violent dancing. The black head 
of the handsome Crown-Prince looks soon as if 
he had come out of a vapour-bath, but he has 
only time to mop it up with a handkerchief, and 
set off in a whirl with a fet lady in black velvet. 
And his young wife, whose infant is little more 
than a month old, is dancing too, but more 
quietly, for her partner is a grave burgomaster. 
This ball, I suppose, is meant to be on the 
principle of Kberty, equality, and fraternity; 
and, indeed, I suppose that principle is as 
much carried out at the ball of Stock- 
holm as it is anywhere else. The humblest 
tradesman's wife or daughter says she has as good 
a chance of dancing with one of the Princes as 
any one else. So it may be, but somehow the 
chance does not come. " The eleven old men" of 
Stockholm — that is, I believe, the heads of the 
Cknporation — settle aU that. 

After about two hours of most vehement exer- 

we on the part of some of the assembly, of 

bflolote stillness and wearisome dulness, as I 
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should call it, on the part of the rest— r-that 
is, of the half- withered and closely-packed wall- 
flowers — ^the Koyal guests (who had sustaiijjed 
their part admirably — the Queen in heating time 
and nodding her head, the King in bestowing 
grave smiles of approval) were invited to supper, 
and all the assembly partook of refreshments ; ices, 
bishops (not mitred ones), and cakes being abun- 
dantly supplied. As soon as this was over, a 
curious progress was made by each of the royal 
guests, separately, round the room. It was com- 
menced by the Crown Princess, instead of by the 
Queen. Why, I know not ; unless a suspicion 
may arise that a retirement from actual duty at 
an annual Exchange Ball is contemplated by the 
reigning powers of Sweden. The Crown Princess^ 
Louise, conducted by her chamberlains, began the 
circuit of the room, along the avenue lately occu- 
pied by the dancers, and now left vacant between 
the centre group of male standers and the ladies 
sitting in rows against the wall. Every one now 
had as equal a chance of speaking to Eoyalty as 
they had before of dancing with Eoyalty; but 
somehow the chances seemed to run all in 
the same line ; for whoever had danced with 
the Princes, the Princess stopped and spoke 
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ix>. The chamberlams infoimed her of the 
ideaatity, or good-natmedly told her who was 
who among the eager aspirants for a word. The 
task of talkingy bowing, and smiling was evi- 
dently no easy one to her Boyal Highness. Hct 
handkerchief rolled into a ball, and constantly 
applied to her &ce, together with an nneasy 
writhing of the person, seemed ladicatiYe of a 
stin more anxious state of mind than that of the 
dtizenladies beforeher, who r^arded her with that 
sort of expression which I have not seen any bnt 
a Swedish conntenance to wear — an expression of 
what one mnst caU pity, and yet of admiration^ 
wonder and respect ; they always wear it when 
looking at a bride, and generally when gazing at 
Boyalty . Xext came the Queen, ia crimson yelvet 
and tiara of diamonds; all smiles and graeious- 
ness — so very gracious, that it recalled to my 
mind what a very old lady told me a poor 
Swedish soldier, with a wooden leg, said of 
Bemadotte, his Majesty's &ther, when he gave 
him an addition to his pension at her request ; — 
" Madame, His Majesty is insupportably good." 
The Queen had a word for some, a bow and 
smile for alL Then the young Princess 
Eugenie made her rounds; affable, and desi- 
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rous to please, as she always is, more by nature 
than by study. Seldom has a more simple and 
amiable girl borne the title of Princess, But the 
jewel of all was the little old Queen-dowager, the 
widow of the renowned Bemadotte. On she 
comes, nodding the white plumes of her turban, 
and looking so unutterably self-content ; glancing 
through her eye-glass, and holding it up to her 
chamberlain while she asks, " Who is that? and 
who is that?" without ever caring to hear the^ 
answer ; but nods and smiles in her little French 
manner, and goes on, taking all the amusement 
of whatever is to be seen or done, and leaving the 
other part of the business to any one else — ^for 
she has never learned to speak Swedish, and her 
own dear French is spoken to her chamberlaia. 

After the royal ladies had made their rounds, 
King Oscar made his. To his Majesty, thia 
talking promenade must be one of the heaviest 
burdens to his regal state. He is not formed 
by nature to shine in such a thing ; he is nervous 
and embarrassed in mere chit-chat, although in 
quiet conversation, or in literary or scientific 
company, he can converse well. But at all 
times his amiable manner and benevolent smile 
speak for him. The young Princes followed 
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their father's example most sednlottsly ; took 
notes from their attendants of all the per- 
sons he spoke to^ and spoke to them also. I 
seldom have seen, altogether, a prettier panto- 
mime than was enacted; especially when the 
King and Queen sat in their throne chairs nod- 
ding approbation to each other while their sub- 
jects danced, beating time to the music, or beck- 
Lag the yolg ^o«, who »pnuig wift revereat 
alacrity up the royal steps, received gracefully a 
royal command, bowed, and hastened to gladd^i 
some loyal heart by its performance. 

Shortly after midnight their Majesties retired. 
We were then at liberty to do so likewise ; and 
after sitting motionless for sis hours, a change 
would not have been unwelcome, to me at least. 
But all were not of my mind j my white-robed 
companion, with pink roses in her hair, most 
ardently longed to dance at the Exchange baU, 
while her humility made her think the hope was 
quite a forlorn one. My eye, however, discerned 
a very fine young English officer, a reaUy bold 
dragoon, who has quartered himself in Stockhohn. 
He saw me, and came up to our bench, tcHd me 
lie had come to the north in search of a wife, and 
idbed me to ieo(»nmend him one ; and I, not fore- 
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seeing the penalty of an attempt at match-making, 
at once introduced him to my fair Swede — she 
was a little brunette, however. The Englishman, 
perhaps, not supposing that I meant m this off- 
hand manner to giye him a partner for Hfe, merely 
requested her to he his partner in a waltz, 
which the Swedes affirm no Englishman can 
dance. !N*othing can be more reserved than 
a Swedish lady's demeanour, and of course 
more so in the middle ranks than in the 
higher; yet it would have been a thousand 
pities if that pretty white dress had been put on 
for nothing ; and whether it was for that reason, 
or that the saucy look and handsome face and out- 
stretched hand of the young Englishman, with the 
only inteUigible word he could speak, "come," — 
were quite irresistible, I do not clearly understand; 
but the result of all was, that she did go ; she gave 
him her hand. And really, if he had promised to 
keep it for life, I should have been quite willing 
to leave them dancing there, and go home to my 
own solitude and sleep ; for dance, dance, dance, 
they did ; and my head ached, and my heavy eye- 
lids almost closed, and two o'clock sounded from 
the Stockholm bells, and I had sat on that seat for 
eight long hours, and I resolved, whatever else I 
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did, never again to chaperone a Swede in a white 
dress to an Exchange ball. More pleasant to me, 
I mnst confess, as I do not wear white dresses, 
was the solitary walk I took to revive myself the 
next day, after having been np from six o'clock 
on New- Year's morning to three o'clock on the 
morning after it The Exchange ball was a 
curious spectacle, as a national institution of very 
ancient origin; but nature has ever been my 
friend — almost my best friend ; and from artificial 
life how gladly the spirit rebounds to her who has 
blessed our childhood, cheered our youth, and 
consoles our age ; 

Then come forth, come forth with me, 
And nature's gLorions landscape see. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

And pleasant was that second day of January, 
1852. Deep thanks can even the chilled and 
strife-worn heart render at that shrine whereon 
the Most High will permit its oflfering to be laid — 
the shrine of nature, which ever bears the tribute 
of praise to Him whose Eternal Power and God- 
head are understood by the things that are 
made. 

The favourite of my early childhood, Beattie's 
Minstrel, always recurs to memory amid the 
charming scenes of nature ; it is perhaps because 
they both were loved together, and have grown 
old in the same ceaseless affection. To have 
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loved as a child,^just as one loves in age, is very 
pleasant. 

The day after tlie bitterly cold one of New 
Year's-day, was one of the sunniest and loveliest 
one could imagine at such a season, and in the far 
north. The young English dragoon and the 
white-robed Swede did me a service, after all ; for 
the length of time I had spent in taldng care of 
them, forced me to hasten out for a long solitary 
walk, as my restorative after the many stupid 
hours I had passed in the stifling heavy atmos- 
phere of the Exchange ball-room. Thus my 
after-pleasure was enhanced by the feeling that 
it was the reward of self-denial — ^at least I wish to 
consider it so. 

I walked over Skeppshohnen, or the Isle of 
Ships, where the Admiralty offices and naval 
institutions are situated ; a pretty island and walk 
it is. The sun was warm and clear ; the tempera- 
ture, in the shade, was low ; the snow was deep, 
and sparkled in the clear light. I crossed the 
bridge of boats, which, in winter, supplies the 
place of the movable ones that ply between the 
capital and Djurgorden; but I did not see the boats, 
— T^iY^ye that any bridge was there, or any 

That branch of the Baltic was now 
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all ice, ice hard and iinmoYa})le as any road, so that 
I did not know I walked on water. 

And then I was in a beautiM place, where dark 
tail jones rose amid snow-coyered rocks, that 
glittered in the sunshine ; and I trod nearly knee- 
deep in snow, to avoid a beaten patii; and I 
enjoyed myseJf exceedingly. Beautiful were 
those rocky hdghts and dark fir-trees, rising in 
snow and sunshine; beautiful, the wide-spread 
landscape round about ; still, and calm, and bright 
was the whole scei^ ; the frost-king and sun-king 
w^e each triumphant, and each seemed equally 
secure of his reign. Alas, for such expectations I 
Talk of the instabiliiy of England if you will. 
Mi. Swede ; but what wiU you say to this ? "1st 
January, bitterly cold and dark; 2nd January, 
warm and bright, and very calm ; 4tii January, 
blowing a hurricane, piercingly cold f and so on, 
says my note-book. 

It is curious to an English person to be made 
sensible of a storm only by hearing the re- 
ports of those who have been out of doors, or 
by seeing, not feeling, its violence. The day 
following my walk, the cold was again ex- 
treme ; and the day after that, the wind rose to a 
gale, but without shaking the immensely thick 
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walls and firm-set windows of my dwelling. 
Eemembering the groaning, creaking, rattling of 
an English house in a storm, I feel amazed at see- 
ing the eflfeots of the wind from my window, 
without feeling the least movement, or breath of 
air around me. Certainly our English walls, 
doors, and windows, do us no credit ; and I wish 
we could borrow a hint from a nation that is 
admitted to be a century behind us in the arte, 
and manufeotures, and conveniences of life. This 
gale subsided, not into snow, but rain; such rain 
as even this wet autumn had not produced ; and 
for twenty-four hours it continued incessantly. 
Not a trace of snow remained on my fevourite 
place, only patches of it lay still on the heights 
of Sodor. The sledges were put up, the carts 
began to rattle ; I lost my temper, and the Swedes 
lost their spirits. The snow had melted from the 
place, and its unbroken sur&ce looked like a lake. 
But, to my no small perplexity, I saw boys 
sliding on what appeared to me to be merely a 
sheet of water, formed by the melted snow. They 
cut figures and capers, they threw parcels betbre 
them, slided after them, and took them up without 
stopping. What can it be ? are they running over 
water ? Three o^clock came ; it was dark ; the 
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lamps in the streets and in the houses were 
lighted; the lights sparkled here, there, every- 
where, up and down, and around my Place. I 
went to the window, and uttered a cry of 
delight ; my whole Place was a sheet of 
glittering crystal, reflecting in its polished mirror 
a treble row of sparkling lights ; no — ^words oaonot 
teU how beautiful it looked ! The snow had melted 
off, and left the ice wet underneath ; in the day it 
looked like water, in the night it was hard, clear, 
shining glass. The only thing I ever saw at aU 
resembling it, but on a smaller scale, was an un- 
derground lake in one of the Austrian salt mines, 
which was encircled with small lamps ; the white 
heaps of salt around it might look in the gloom 
like the snows of Sweden. 

In the day, and in the gloom of the afternoon, 
that is from after two o'clock, the aspect of this 
Place is curiously animated — ^no one walks over it, 
I believe, for no one can. Two women, one of 
them quite old, were trying to do so, but the men 
who accompanied them put their arms round their 
waists and set off in a sliding-walk, most comical 
to witness, but I should think, for the old one at 
least, not pleas^t to share in. The whole space 
is traversed by gliding figures. I thought in the 

VOL. II. N 
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diudk I fiem a monitraw annual ranmng orer it, 
md caiitiiig a ^txaiige ihadow cm its G^^ 
It proyed to be a man ladrai wiHi a bundle of 
atraw tied op in the enrkmsly lengthy style in 
which they bind sheaires in Sweden; it was laid 
aeroM hi« shoulders, and he was sliding wilii it 
over the throu^i&re. 

Again came a party of soldiers carrying an in- 
valid oomrado from the hospital, which, with a 
sort of blundering arrangement not uncommon to 
thin land, is placed at the farthest extremity of the 
capital from the barracks. The men who pre- 
ceded and followed the bier did so iq a slide, and 
I think the bearors must have been tempted to 
IbUow the example. 

lu Dalomo men travel vast distances on large 
wooden skates, crossing the frozen lakes and rivers. 
It was in this way that Gustaf Yasa was redaimed 
and brou^t back, when the courteous Dalecarliaos 
flnaUy decided that it was better to accept than to 
r«^jeot him. The two skaters are still repres^ited 
in effigy at the fianooshouse whichhe escaped frraa. 



And so my Torg continued for fiye or ax daya^ 
f^^v^ii^ and lively scene ; and &r as many 
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nights a soiaree of never^tirmg deUght. In «he 
day it was grey, watery-looking, and animated ; 
at night it was soUtaay, but clear and bright as 
crystal ; glittering in the reflected light of lamps 
aad windows ; a most imaginative and excpiisite 
sight, which memoiy cannot forget, nor description 
at aU represent* 

And now Stockholm life is beginning, that is to 
say gay life, the life of the world. I came to 
Sweden, it must be remembered, by express invi- 
tation to make acquaintance with its social life, 
and with the H. family, &c. I have not met the 
latter yet, and I am doing aU I can to eflfect the 
former. For this purpose I must go into society, 
I must go everywhere, and surely I shall meet that 
family somewhere. 

At the beguming of the new year, the houses of 
the Ministers of State are opened ; and, at the same 
time, aU sorts and conditions of people in Stock- 
holm rush into an excess of gaiety that is short in 
proportion to its violence. It is a fever-fit, like 
one of our religious or political ones, which bums 
itself out, and leaves a degree of lassitude equal to 
its vivaciousness. 

This season is well expressed by the term the 
ball season ; it only lasts for about two months. 
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But I told Eann that I would go to see the 
Bussian Miiiifiter; and thougk my hostess, aad 
her ladies also, looked as if their propriety was 
not a little shocked, I did go, and hund. I was not 
at all singalai in dcung sow. 

It was a laekncholy homily on the yanity of life. 

There, in that &n» mansion, so luxuriantly 
fdrmdied foir the Bussian Embassy, lay its late 
possessor, the repces^itative of the great Auto^ 
crat, though a German and Ln&eiran — dressed in 
fall uniform, surro\m.ded with plants and flowera 
in potsy and laid in a lighted-up ehamber — 
he was to be exhibited for three days to all 
comers. His vassals, lately so submissive and 
deferential, stood around the bier talking and 
smiKng among themselves; and the rudest 
rabble of Stockholm had free ingress to look at 
him, to laugb, and to gp away, tramping, clatter- 
ing, jestdng down the paasages aad haJls, which 
they covered with mud and dirt 

"They might well believe he was dead," said a 
medical man to me, "for his head had been opened 
before they sawhim." But Karin was not satis- 
fied of the fact until she had a decided verdict 
from me. It was a curious exemplification of the 
character of the Swedish, people. It is not, of 
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course^ in the higher orders one must look for 
characteristics. This dogged determination, this 
desire to be satisfied, this adherence to any right 
they consider their own, may be proved in the 
exhibition of a bride, or that of a corpse. A 
lawyer of Stockhohn told me, that, though almost 
all the lower orders of Swedes are capable of beiog^ 
and actnaUy are, their own coimsel in cases of 
litigation, there are many simple coimtrymen 
who, in doubtful and disputed causes, will not be 
satisfied without an appeal to the Xing himself^ 
That this appeal they firequently make in person; 
trayeUing to the capital, obtauiing an audience, 
and asking the opinion of His Majesty, who, in 
my informant's wcwrds, may reply — "My good 
friend, I cannot just giye you a decision on that, 
but I will give you alawyer who will tell you all 
about it/' 

The lawyer so appointed must act gratuitously, 
as all lawyers here are Royal secretaries^ and 
obliged to act for those who are unable to pay ; 
and in any case, writings.only are paid far, and 
not oonilatiok Kol, oiftau i. . Lyal 
secretary ; but he is not placed; he has been foi^ 
I think, nearly twenty years of his Hfe, acting as a 
supernumerary, dep^ident solely on the writing he 
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gets to do when there is too much for others. 
Such a life, until beyond middle age, one trembles 
to think of ! 

Poor Qrefven I he is one of those who never 
has time to do anything. I often feel sorry for 
him ; but — ^man kan into hjelpe det ! Grefv^en 
was sitting with me the evening of the day I 
speak of, when the solemn toll of a bell struck 
my ear — ^the first toll I had heard, for the bells in 
the north ring rather cheerfully for funerals. 
He instantly started, and began to count the 
strokes. 

" It is in the north ! It is here, beside us,'' he 
exclaimed. 

" What I" I cried, looking about the room. 

" The fire ! that is the fire beU ; it sounds so 
many strokes for whatever quarter the fire is in ;" 
and Grefven hastened away. 

Then went the drum along under my window ; 
and presently out came the Eoyal Guards, and 
down marched the soldiers, and the whole of the 
north quarter was alive. 

Every householder is by law obliged to contri- 
bute one person to help in extinguishing a fire in 
his own quarter. And by the same law the King 
of Sweden is bound to act as chief fireman on such 
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occasions; at least as their commander-in-chief. 
They say the Crown Prince is exceedingly active 
at such times. And the late Bong Carl Johan^ 
though he was subject in his later years to long 
sedentary fits, during which he would not leave 
his room, at the news of a fire would feel his 
warrior spirit re-kindle, mount his horse and' 
gallop to the scene of action, and to the combat 
with the fire-king. 

During another fire that occurred since I have 
been here, the Queen and the Princesses stood on 
the pedestal of the statue in the great square to 
watch the progress of the flames. 

Fires are not by any means frequent in Stock- 
holm; there are but few wooden houses; and 
though they do not appear to be rapid in extin- 
guishing the flames, they certainly succeed in 
preventing them spreading. 

This fire was in the next angle of my square, 
and though it went no further than the small 
timber-yard where it originated, the bells tolled, 
the soldiers tramped, the sailors sang, and the 
people talked the whole night through ; so that 
sleep being impossible, I had abundant opporlu- 
nity for observing new effects produced by the 
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BbufiofWB cast fitm ike daik smoke and fiery flame 
on the SDOwj seeoeiy around. 

It was not tiU. about ten o'etoek the next day 
that the soldiers Tetired and the bells ceased. 

And now comes the fiist leal snow-storm I 
have seen in the north. It droye along in a 
white moYing dood. The eyear^dianging aspect 
of my Place is now most singolar. My crystal 
lake, indeed, is gone; but thzoagji the white 
driving Hrist, rapidlj-driTea sledgea aie seen 
traTBrsing the rood that ky between it and the 
water where the ressels are laid up ; and all is 
seen as if through a white TeiL The tall bare 
mapts of the ships^ and the formal lines of trees, 
are curiously mystified. The wild and angry 
storm has something so strong and cruel in its 
breath ; it lifts the snow, and whirls it round and 
round, and up like a spray-cloud to the dark sky ; 
but still the snow comes again, and deep and 
deeper ; and rests there still when the storm-fit is 
oyer, like Patience beneath the assaults of a 
tyrant. 

'^IfoWjthen,'' said my old Countess-housekeeper, 
smiling widely, and rubbing her hands — " now, 
then, yon begin to see oiur winter ; you neyer 
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mw anytkmg like that befc^re. You haive no 
siK) w iiL Englaad. I kaow that : iu> »m either— 
iiiothiiig btxt fog ! '' 

As I never contradict the good woman's asser- 
tions, knowing it would be impossible when tbey 
are once made to change their character, I let 
judgment go by default ; and her verdict against 
English snow and sunshine was unquestioned by 
her hearers. I only looked from the window of 
her great salong, and said — 

"How frightful!" 

" Frightftd ! — not at all ; we shall have it good 
now : that is beginning. The snow wiU rest on 
the ice now, and then it will freeze and become 
hard ; and so we shall have a good winter, and 
the industry wiU go on. Yes, Madame, that is 
better than the fog of England. We can travel 
on sledges here; and we have warm stoves, 
which you never could learn to make or to use in 
England ; so that one of our ministers who went 
to London was all roasted — ^yes, roasted — on one 
side, and frozen on the other. Yes, that is true ; 
he never recovered it, and has the liver-complaint 
to this day ! " 

" Was that the overdone, or underdone side ? " 
I inquired, very gravely. 
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But my hostess was pouring forth such a 
volume of information to the rest of her auditory, 
on England and the English, that my query re- 
mained unanswered. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"KARmlKarinlKaxiiil" 

"HvadviU, Madame?" 

" Ack ! Hyad skall jag gora ? " 

" That can I not right well say to Madame." 

Such was Karin's reply to my question — ^what 
shaUIdo? 

" I am to be presented at the Court of Sweden 
at precisely two o'clock this afternoon, Karin ! I 
have nothing ready— ;;«^^ ingenUng ! " 

The girl looked at me with a grave expression 
that said plainly enough — " Yes ; what, indeed, 
can be done with you ?" and then she turned and 
walked out of the room in silence. ' 
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Presently came Grefnnnan, whose unusually 
calm exterior looked as if it were put on to meet 
the emergency of the moment, and to allay my 
state of fermentation. 

" Madame, Karin has without doubt mistaken 
you. It is not so certain, perhaps, that you are 
to be presented this very day at our Court ? '' 

"This note says so," I answered, looking 
down at a very small billet which had just been 
brought to me by the charming old Swede, who 
calls himself Courier to the British Embassy. It 
was then eleven o'clock, and as I glanced hastily 
over it, I saw that I was to be presented at Court, 
and must be ready at two o'clock to attend Sir 
E. L. to the Palace. 

Alas ! I murmured to myself, how very im- 
intelKgible to great people are the difficulties of 
the Kttle ! 

My hostess stood in the centre of the floor, with 
her eyes fixed upon it, and her chin in her hand. 

" You have a black dress." 

" Yes." 

"You have no train." 

"Ko." 

" A train you must have. A wide train is very 
beautiful, but some cannot so well afford that. 
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Youmust cany it over your arm — so (and she shows 
me the fashion, with an apron drawn over her arm) ; 
and when their Majesties come you must let it 
fall — so ; and it should spread out weU — so ; and 
then you must make your rev^encea. And ©very 
time the King, or Queen, or the Prinoes come to 
speak to you, you must let your train fell, and 
your long shawl should drop from your shoulders 
also." 

" But, Madame, I have got no train !" I almost 
screamed ; for to be told what you must do with 
the all-important article which you do not possess, 
is very provoking. 

The chin moved in the hand again. Swedish 
brains are fertile in expedients when what is vul- 
garly termed with us " making shifts" is neces- 
sary. I fency the good lady would soon have 
devised a means of supplying the deficient adjunct 
of my robe, either by hire or loan ; for to go with- 
out it she knew was impossible; to decline so 
high an honour was a thing that could not enter 
into human calculations. 

But in the midst of her rumination, a second 
glance at the billet I held in my hand, relieved 
my anxious breast. It was not to the Queen, it 
was to the Mistress of the Eobes I was to be pre- 
sented that aftemooiu 
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" Madame^ in that case you will not wear the 
train ; you will go in a black dress and a shawl." 

" I may wear any dress I like ; see, here is a 
postscript — ^my usual visiting-dress." 

" Well, that is black. Certainly none of our 
ladies would pay a first visit, especially to a lady 
of the Court — ^in any dress but a black one." 

" Well, but I am not one of your ladies. I will, 
however, wear my black velvet mantle with 
fur—" 

" Madame, a shawl is necessary." 

" Aliens ! I have got no shawl, and very little 
time," I cried, and ran away. 

Presently after came my old hostess to my 
apartments, with a thick black crape shawl in her 
hand. 

"Madame, if you will take my advice, you 
will not go to the Palace without a shawl. This is 
one I can lend you. I used to wear it when I 
went into the world." 

To save her from talking on, and "fiving me 
all her experience of the world, and knowledge 
of its customs and fashions as they were forty 
years ago, I took the shawl, and listened to her 
directions how I was to wear my black velvet till 
I came to the tambour, or entrance-hall of the 
ladies' apartments in the palace : how I was there 
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to take off and leave my velvet mantle and outer 
shoes, and to arrange the black shawl on 
my shoulders previous to coming into the 
presence of the Mistress of the Eobes; how 
I should take my white gloves in my pocket, and 
put them on at the same time — ^that saved 
them. 

This being all arranged, I took the black 
crape shawl, and put it up carefully in my 
drawer ; where it remained till I came back from 
my visit. Punctually at two o'clock came his 
Excellency's equipage, and myself and my vel- 
vet mantle got into it. Eapidly did the sledge 
drive over beautiful Norrbro, or North Bridge, 
and up the snow-covered Palace Hill, and then 
we entered the wide cold vaults, or under-ground 
region, of that fine edifice. The passage leading 
under the palace, or rather right through it, 
and across the inner quadrangle, is considered 
pubUc property. It is one of the chief thorough- 
fares. There is no policeman there to interdict 
the right of way. We went through the 
long, chilly vaults, or arched passages, which 
support the building, passed the royal kitchens, 
and peeped at the cook and his white-jacketed 
helpers ; did not know at all where to go, but at 
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last met a man in royal livery, who proved to be 
the very one we wanted, the servant of the Mis- 
tress of the Bobes. 

We mounted an inun^ise flight of great bare 
stoijLe steps, and, up at the top of that •vast palace^ 
we were ushered into a very little room, with a 
very large window. The man, I think, made a 
movMnent to take off my velvet mantle, but not 
having the orape shawl under it, I evaded the 
movement by a little dip, and carried the contra- 
band article into the actual presence of the Mis- 
tress of the Eobes. 

My good hostess had told me how I must behave^ 
w!hat I must do, and what I must say ; but, alas I 
for her pupil ! — all her directions were locked up 
with her shawl at home, or as well might have 
been. That large window was straight before me 
as I came into the little room, and I saw nothing 
else. An exclamation of rapture burst from the 
lips which had been taught to utter a formal com- 
pliment. It was a beautifiil idea to put that great 
window in that little reception room I The frozen 
scenery broke away the ice of formality, even of 
Swedish formality. A description of such a view 
would be useless ; it was as curious to English 
eyes as it was beautiful — extending over the 
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frozen scenery of the Baltic, and its splendid 
tributary, Lake Malar, with the island of ships 
and the ice-bound vessels ; the current of fresh 
water pouring, in strength too great for frost, to 
mingle itself with the salt. Swedish formality is 
only external ; it is assumed, not natural ; put on 
and taken off with facility. I forgot it altogether, 
and I believe its absence was not missed ; for the 
Mistress of the Eobes and myself chatted very 
pleasantly. That window opened a safety-valve 
for aU the fears I had felt. 

One of the most beautiful women of Sweden 
was also visiting the Mistress of the Eobes, 
charming Friherrinnan B * * * * ; and while 
she conversed with Excellenz, as they say here, I 
found myself talking (ff scenery and poetry and 
sundry things with Grefvinnan, just as if there 
was no presentation at the Court of Sweden hang- 
ing over my head. 

At length the Mistress of the Eobes asked me 
if I did not desire the honour of being presented 
to her Majesty the Queen. 

To which, with deep humility, I replied, that 
if it were permitted to me to aspire to such an 
honour I would venture to do so. 

" Th^tyou certainly may do," was the answer. 
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"You are, fhen, inyited to the grand ball at the 
Palace, whichmll be given the day after to-morrow; 
you will receive a special invitation, but now her 
Majesty desires me to say she wiU be happy to 
receive you at the fete which takes place at the 
Palace on Carls-dag, or the Name-day of tiie 
Crown Prince Carl." 

In former times, every day in the year had ite 
saint ; and children often found a name ftom the 
almanac. Now, the Swedes have abolished a 
great many saints in their almanacs and in their 
churches, and substituted kings, warriors, or other 
noted personages in their stead. Every royal person 
must have a name-day in the almanac, as well as 
a birthday ; and when they do not find such names 
there already, the law makers change one for 
them. Thus, there never was an Oscar before in 
the 365 names of the Swedish almanac ; but there 
is one now. TTing Oscar has his name-day, and 
some one who lived before him has lost his. 
Prince Carl found his name ready made ; for his 
grand&ther, Carl Johan, was the fourteenth who 
bore it on the throne of Sweden, and he adopted 
it with the crown when he abdicated the French 
one of Baptiste. 

" You wiU go to the Palace with Sir ," said 
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the kind Mistress of the Eobes. " I will receive 
and present you.'^ 

*^ If Sir will take me," I cried in English, 

looking frightened. 

A bow, and friendly smile dispelled the fear. 

I was about to withdraw, when I ventured to ask 
the Mistress of the Eobes the anxious question — 
In what manner should I be clothed ? 

"Will you dance ?" was the query inretum. " If 
you dance, you must wear white ; then the Princes 
wiU see that, and invite you to dance with them." 

" I never dance." 

"Then you must wear black. You must 
have short white sleeves, puckered up with 
black ribbon, and a train like your dress ; for all 
the rest, you are at liberty ; we are by no means 
strict in our fashions here. You may choose your 
head-dress." 

I curtsied back to the door— the room was 
a very little one — and hastened home to 
delight my old hostess with all the bustle and 
anxiety of preparing for a presentation at Court. 

That good lady most pertinaciously tries to get me 
to dress and act in uniformity witli the fashions that 
existed in the world of Sweden when she mixed xa ix 
about forty years ago. No other world, past ox 
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present, has she any idea of; and to be out of this, 
her now ideal world, is in her opinion to be — 
what? I suspect an uncivilised Briton. The 
conventional laws of Swedish society, as thus de- 
scribed, appear to me exceedingly galling ; and 
I act the rebel on the simple plea of non-naturali- 
zation—of being, in all respects, an alien to them. 
But such a thing as a Court presentation is one 
that places me completely under the good lady's 
yoke. There is not a single point in aJl my ante- 
cedents on which I can rest, not a precedent in 
all my long experience I can adduce. I know 
nothing that may be like a presentation at the 
Court of Stockholm, and so the dear old dame must 
have her own way, and school me, as she loves 
well to do. Court fashions are unchanging, Court 
etiquette and Court costume are despotic. But the 
head-dress had been left at my own option ; glad 
to exercise self-will, I went to the old Countess as 
soon as I thought of this. 

" I shall wear feathers in my head," I said, 
thinking of our own Court, where plumes are in- 
dispensable. 

" Feathers !'' she repeated, looking very grave ; 
" you told me you were not married, have you 
married since ?" 
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^* There has not been time." 

"Then, Madame — you choose to be called 
Madame too, and not Mamzell? — ^Well; let 
me tell you, however, that people may not under- 
stand. No one in our country can wear feathers 
who is not married— that is to say, in the head ; 
they may wear them in bonnets ; but if you are 
seen with feathers in your head, all the world 
will say you are married." 

"That would be a calumny. But where do 
the single ladies put their bonnets when they put 
feathers in them ?" * 

" They put them on — on their heads certainly." 

" But, then, are not the feathers also on their 
head?" 

" Madame, if you do not wish to understand, 
it is not my fault. You may wear a feather in 
your bonnet if you are unmarried; but if you wear 
one on your head, then you are married." 

" That is droll." 

" Not at all ; you do not know our country yet, 
Madame ; it is natural you should not, for in 
England they are too proud of their own land and 
of themselves to care to know anything of other 
places. But when strangers come here, they learn 
to do as we do, and find our customs the best, — ^yes, 
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mj tdatioBcs wife waj^ liatz ; scd » I ecczisel 



^ Oh je§/^ linXeaupudj ^ zod 1 Tf5cdLEet n^jw^ 
Hiatisi'Eni^aDdy sibso^ when a Toong lady has had 
a pnpipoflal^ di€j taj it is it Heather in her cap.*^ 

^^Ja-$o !^ ma the speedi that frjQowed ; azid it 
may nr/w be added to the list of infimnation giyen 
regpef^aig England and the English, that yoimg 
ladieson reeeiying a piopoaal of marriage put a 
feather in their cspB. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

As I was unable to eke out the little adomment, 
which nature herself had bestowed upon my head, 
by wearing the plumes more lavishly bestowed on 
ler ZU'without bemg guilt^ of ^ing 
the honours of matrimony, I felt it necessary to 
make the most of my natural advantages, by call- 
ing in the aid of a hair-dresser. EecoUecting 
having seen a shop of that description, kept by a 
Frenchman from Paris, somewhere about Brunke- 
berg, I thought there was no difficulty in the 
way, and asking Froken to accompany me on a 
walk, I went out, intending to make this matter 
its object. 
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The shop proved to be a perfumery and fancy 
stationery one also. There was a woman only 
therein, who, when I asked for Monsieur, said she 
was his wife, and supposed she would do as weU. 
I replied no, for I wanted him to come to dress 
my hair. 

"Not your own haur,'^ she said, in a solemn and 
questioning manner. 

" Certainly my own hair." 

" On your head ?" 

" Certainly on my own head. Can I see him ?'' 

The good woman looked at me with a face that 
plainly said, "What an audaciously hardened 
creature this must be to make such a pro- 
posal !" Then abruptly saying, " He is absent ! 
he is in Paris ! he is very iU in bed !" she 
turned her back, and looked up at the articles on 
her shelf. 

I went away ; on our road I saw a sign with 
" Perukmakare " upon it ; and before Froken 
could stop me I entered the shop. There was a 
man here. 

" Is it to make a peruke ?" he inquired. 

" No ! to come to dress my hair.'' 

The poor man seemed to undergo a convulsion 
to avoid laughter. Then he looked so awkward ; 
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I think he blushed. But I looked out, and saw 
Froken standing, with a very pretty face of perfect 
distress, in the street. 

'' Madame ! Madame !" she cried at the door, 
when I appeared, " that is impossible that we can 
ask for a hair-dresser in Stockholm ! Pray, 
Madame, come home ; I want to be at home.'' 

I went home with the poor girl, thinking 
only that it is very unpleasant for any one not 
interested in an object to go about thus on an 
impleasant day, looking for what is not easily 
found. 

A few minutes after we entered the house, I 
followed Froken to the salong, and found my 
hostess leaning her back against the kakelugn, 
or stove, and laughing most heartily ; while Froken 
stood before with a half-ashamed, half-relieved 
countenance, evidently in the act of confession. 

"Yes, Madame," cried th^ former, interrupting 
her laugh to speak to me, and taking it up again, 
" yes, I am telling her that is not so dangerous," 
and the laugh recommenced. 

"What?" 

" To ask for a hair-dresser." 

That there was some infection going which such 
persons were in danger of conveying, I was now 
quite convinced : but when I simply asked if this 
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" ^ were the case, a roar of laughter echoed through 
/ the great room. It brought out some young 
ladies to see if what was going on were roUg— a 
. word, I think, oftener used in the Swedish lan- 

guage than in any other, certainly oftener than 
we use its English expletive— amusing. But to 
see all the modest faces that were put to the 
1 / blush when they heard that Madame had actually 

been inquixmg for a hair-dresser ! 

"Well," said the hostess at last, "it is not 
wonderful that Madame should do so, for in my 
younger days it was not thought improper to 
employ a man to dress hair." 
:. "Improper!" Icried,openingmyeyes, as a 

\ new Ught dawned on them, and that good wife's 

' shocked expression of face reappeared before them ; 

{ " Improper ! why in England, where propriety is 

I very much thought of, and in France too, that is 

an every-day occurrence." 

" Yes, yes, that is not dangerous ; and that I 
find quite a foolish idea, though it is our cus- 
Ir tom," said our hostess, for once in her life giving 

\ up the perfection and immutability of Swedish 

\ ways. " It was not so in my youth. No, when 

\ I was in the world it was not improper to have a 

\ hair-dresser." 

The ladies ran away ; and I asked the elder 
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one ia private what it was that constituted this 
impropriety. 

" That is just what I cannot well say," she 
replied ; " but no lady here would have a man to 
dress her hair ; they Ijave women who are taught 
to do so." 

" But these women are taught by men." 

"Yes, but man kan into hjelpe det." 

" The fact is it is a Udyh propriety, but not a 
woman's, that is shocked by employing a male 
hair-dresser," I remarked. 
. "It is our custom, Madame ; but I grant you 
that I do not think it a wise one, for it was not 
thought dangerous when I was in the world forty 
years ago." 

" But how can it be so now ?" 

" Why — you know he must go into tiie ladies' 
apartments." 

" Yes, but men often do so here, at all times, 
and sit and talk there with them." 

" Yes ; but you know their toilet is not complete 
when their hair is to be dressed." 

" But propriety is much more outraged when 
it is complete," I answered. 

"Man kan into hjelpe det," said the noble 
dame, and ran off to the kitchen. 
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WdL at last I am equipped fi? my presentat- 
tion. Hixving spent die whole moinmg of a misty 
dsLj walking aboot with Fro&ssor Eetzins to see 
tiie schools^ and some of Ae fabrieationa and arti- 
ficexs of Stockholm^ I came back with a headache, 
and fi>nnd my time would be well occupied in 
preparing &r the momentons eyent before me. 
But, thanks to a kind Engtiah woman, I was got 
leadv^intime. 

Behold me, then, attired in a black ailk dress, 
with. little white aflk sleeves, curionaly looped up 
with black; and with, a train that is the gioryof 
alL and which gave foil employment to the anm<»n^ 
Comitess^ who stands in liie coitre of the great 
saloon to imitate tiie Qoeen of Sweden, and 
still very condescemfin^y shows me how I am 
to let my train &I1 when I make my r eve r e nce 
and to gather it np i^ien the bnsinesfi is oTer * 
and telling me a tale of a splendid lady who made 
such a beantifiil reverence, ami wore such a fiill 
train, that her hnsband went witii her to dravr it 
out wiien she let it drop, so Hiat it mi^t be seen 
to advantage while she curtsed. 

To tell the truth, liese same "reverences*' 
sadly disturbed my peace of mind. The Swedes 
of all ranks, are undoubtedly the first curtsev- 
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makers in the world — at least in the world that 1 
have seen. 

I studied, and studied, and studied my re^^^ 
rences. I am sure I never knew my &^ ^^ 
figure so well before then, for I was contiBnaily 
at the long glass ; but yet it was with a feili^S 
heart that, at a quarter before nine o'clock on tho 
evening of CarPs-day, I heard the cry, " The car- 
riage is coming ! " and saw the English-lookio.S 
lights flashing through the gloom. 

I ran fall speed to the saloon, let fell my traU^ 
and made such a curtsey to my hostess, that tU© 
state-loving dame was enraptored, really thinki*^^ 
I meant it as a matt«r-of-fact leave-takii^ sali^*^" 
tion to herself, whereas I only wanted to ^^^ 
again the rehearsal of my part at the Palace- 6b^ 
followed me as I got on my mufflers, calling o«i*t 
even while venturiiig her nose into the miststa^H* 
chiUy air of the stone-passage, "2fov, Ifateme. 
remember to let yonr train drop well vIksil y oni 
make your reverence ; and, remember, toti ^issast 
let it drop whenever the King. ar<i»«5eii. o^ 
Princes come to speak to y<m; and yot lunr. ^^- 
your long shawl dro^ from ytmr ^dimuaflr*^ uitf^— 

and you must ^ Tht staait -m&< ^^^ *^^ 

and too cold for me tD Ibisas: 1i»t 3»5B1 
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"With oar mnfflfngs on, we ascended the wide 
and yery umg stone stairs of the Swedish Palace. 
I thonght we ney^ should get to the top. Were 
it in England, we should belieye we were mouot- 
ing to a tower-top, instead of to the receptioii- 
rooms of a king ; and yet the Palace of Stock- 
holm, yiewed outside, in my opinion wants eleya- 
tion. 

At last, haying gaiaed the summit, onr boots 
and cloaks were taken off; my hood I displaced 
mysel£ I was the only lady of the party ; and I 
was conducted by my kiad patron to a room, 
where the lights, or my own pre-occnpation, some- 
what bewildering me, I saw only a number of 
officers, and ladies in court-dresses ranged in lines. 
I was not aware of the presence of the hero of 
the day, the dashing Crown Prince, and the 
Crown Princes, xmtil my recent acquaintance, the 
Mistress of the Eobes, coming up, caught my 
hand, and saying, " I wiU present you to their 
Boyal Highnesses first ;" turned me round, and, 
to my confosion, showed me that I had not dis- 
tinguished the handsome hussar uniform, which 
is nearly as rare now in Stockholm as Queen 
Anne's farthing in England. I was presented • 
and their Eoyal Highnesses talked to me in French, 
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and I replied ; but I do not know what either of 
ns said. An English attacJii whispered me not to 
stay talking to them so long, but to go to the 
ladies ; I placed myself in the ranks accordingly; 
but scarcely had I done so, when the Mistress of 
the Eobes came hastily up, and, catching my hand, 
said I must not stand there. She led me inside 
the folding-doors of the next room, and desired 
me to stand near the door till she should come to 
lead me to Her Majesty. 

The lady went away, and I was alone; my 
other acquaintances were in the outer-room. In 
the centre of that wherein I stood, a number of 
officers, aides-de-camp, and gentlemen of the 
Court, were grouped, together with many ladies ; 
they were all talking Swedish, which I could read, 
but at that time could not readily understand when 
spoken, especially when many persons spoke 
together. I was apart from them, yet near to 
them ; and feeling by no means at ease, I con- 
tinued to work back until I got behind the shelter 
of the folding door : a marble slab was on one side, 
the door at the other, and the wall at my back. 
Thus intrenched, I leaned an arm on the slab of 
marble, my back to the wall, and turned my face 
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to the door ; so that, seeing nothing else myself, I 
thought nothing conld see me. 

It was strange enough to feel alone in the midst 
of a vast foreign palace, filled with liviog, moving 
beings, among whom one had no companionship ; 
an atom, isolated, as it were, from the mass of 
society; like a bird that had broken its cage-wires 
aud S^hted aMong flocks of to kind, ml. whom 
it was connected by nature, but separated by cir- 
cumstances — ^who wondered where it had come 
from, and to whom the notes of the others were 
strange. Poor little wanderer! alone, though 
among its kindred, it woidd still preserve the sense 
of distinctiveness, as much as if it mixed with a 
different order of creation. 

I fell into a long fit of musing. Whether my 
thoughts were in the past, present, or future, I 
know not; but I have some recollection that, 
while I stood thus in that noble palace, surrounded 
with pomp and splendour, and waiting the honour 
of being presented to the Queen of Sweden, my 
thoughts contrived to roll away backward, and 
trace out the handsome and adventurous youth 
who, ontiood by those sedno«ye mstaoeat^ the 
flfo ;.d drmn, left the P™nean town of pJu t» 
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follow the wonderful eareea* of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and to rise by his own merit to be tiie King 
of Sweden and Norway. I had been in the 
house at Pan wherein the soldier of fortune was 
bom ; I had seen also the old castle in the same 
town wherein Henry IV. of France was bom; 
and I might have been thinking how both these 
brave soldiers exchanged their reUgion, whatever 
religion they had, for a crown — ^Henry IV. be- 
coming a Eoman Catholic for that of Erance, and 
Carl Johan a Protestant for that of Sweden. And 
so from that humble dwelling in Pau I was trans- 
planted to the Palace of Stockholm ; and I stood 
in it surrounded with state, and brightness, and 
pleasure ; but he, the soldier and the king, had 
changed it again for another dwelling, lower still 
than the first — a tomb in Kidderhohnen Church. 

Whether my thoughts were most in the town 
of Pau, in the Palace of Stockholm, or in the 
Church of the Isle of Knights, where Sweden's 
kings are entombed, I cannot exactly say ; but I 
know I was thinking of anything in the world 
but the presentation I had come for, and wias 
quite unconscious that the buzz of voices had 
ceased, or that any other persons had entered the 
apartments. 
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But a low voice spoke quite close beside me ; 
it must speak to me, for its words are English, 
and they are very sweet, though I believe very- 
strange to itself, so that it could not utter many 
mote in that same speech. It says — " There is 
no one to present you ; but I make not ceremony 
with you, for I know you very well ; I have seen 
you on the promenades." 

I see indistinctly a glitter of white satin, 
spangled with gold, and a crown of diamonds. I 
start into an upright position, standing at ease 
most awkwardly, close packed in between the 
wall and the King and the Queen, who are as close 
before me as they well can be. 

^^And this is — " I verily believe her most 
gracious Majesty might have said " Our Oscar," 
as she extended her hand to her royal partner ; 
but His Majesty cut short the presentation by 
saying something in French, concluding with a 
smile sweeter than his words — " Je parle Anglais 
veree leetle." 

"Is it possible," I said to myself afterwards, 
'^ that my presentation at Court*is over ? " I had 
not made a single reverence ; I had not displayed 
a bit of my train : I verily do beheve their Majes- 
ties to this day do not know that I had one. But 
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what was I to do ? The only reverence I could 
make was more like that of an Irish peasant than of 
a graceful Swede — a perpendicular dip ; and as for 
letting my train drop, as I had been taught, it was 
just as well tucked under my arm ; for unless a wall 
has eyes, there were no others to see it. My poor 
old Countess, what trouble she had for nothing ! 
And before I could move from the wall and 
the slab and the door, there flocked up a charm- 
ing group of young Princes and a Princess, 
and formed a semicircle round all— a perfect en- 
closure, of a very charming and most amiable 
aspect. Their smiling faces looked as if they 
bore a greeting to a friend, instead of a formal 
salutation to a stranger. Sweet and happy family ! 
The stranger you welcomed that night has often 
thought of you — ^yes, has given to your griefs a 
tear, more sincere, perhaps, than the smile she 
once gave to your joys ! One of that happy group 
has gone ; one link in that fair fresh circle has 
dropped away. The first break in a happy family 
is caused by the death of the really lovely and 
most beloved Prince Gustaf, who that night looked 
so sweet and talked so pleasantly. That mother's 
heart has felt its first mother's grief; and that 
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amiable king has wept a fether's tears— the first, 
and may they be the last I 

Those pleasant and simple yonng persons sur- 
rounded me, talking English so well and so afEatr 
bly; they all had something to tell me about 
myseli^ and of course their knowledge of me was 
a wonder. But while I was talking to them, a 
general move took place ; they left me, and the 
little old Queen-dowager came up, smiling and 
nodding, and asking how I amused myself in 
Stockholm ; if I found it dull, and seemingly dis- 
posed, if I said. Yes, to propose a " distractioDu" 
But putting up her eye-glass, and nodding her 
head, she too went ofL And when I looked up I 
was alone — quite alone, in that royal chamber. 
The whole company had followed the royal hosts 
to the grand saloon, and I was left to meditate or 
to ramble about as I pleased, at discretion. I 
chose the latter, and set off on a peregrination 
through the Palace. A chamberlain found me 
before I had gone fer ; to him I was forced to 
explain my position-namely, as a stray sheep 
who had no shepherd. He very kindly offered to 
act in that capacity, and said if I would do him 
the honour to take his arm, he would conduct me 
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to the grand saloon. We went through many 
chambers, came into a gallery adorned with pic- 
tures and hot-house plants, and additionally lined 
with officers of the household, and some persons 
who had come to look on ; and then we entered 
an immense room, the aspect of which, if the 
perspective were not interrupted by the ill-placed 
pillars, would be really magnificent. There I 
was placed among the ladies-in-waiting, and there 
I sat, looking on at what his Majesty asked me 
if I did not think was *^a farious dance," until 
eleven o'clock, the usual supper hour of Sweden, 
when we went to supper ; on which occasion I 
should have been lost again, if the kind and ex- 
cellent Baron Bonde had not taken me under his 
protection. 

This royal supper was a regular Swedish one. 
Fish in every form, a sort of rather coarse-look- 
ing mutton-chops, pease, which are excellently 
preserved in this country for winter use, and all 
sorts of game, are the chief dishes ; ices, it may- 
be supposed, are plentiful, and they are excellent. 
In the heated rooms, nothing can be more de- 
lightftd, and I never thought it possible to eat so 
many with impunity as I have done here. 

Beside me at table — for at the royal table we 
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After supper the dancing went on more vigor- 
onsly than ever. Great was the patience of the 
lookers on ; among whom I enroll myself, and do, 
indeed, on all such occasions in Stockholm, take 
to myself some merit for that yirtue. Great also 
were the bodily powers of the performers. Once, 
his Majesty, having left for a little moment the 
royal post of observation— for the King, Queen, 
and Queen Dowager sit on throne chairs, gazing at 
the dancers just as we do who are not on thrones 
• — asked me if I did not find it une dame furietise. 
And this being the question of a Sovereign, I of 
course gave the assenting answer of a subject. 

This dancing is well suited to the superabundant 
animal powers of the fine young heir, the Crown 
Prince ; but the delicate, refined looking Prince 
Gustaf joined little in such violent exercises. 

The difference in these brothers was remarkable, 
and perhaps in mental as well as physical things, 
is pretty well illustrated by one of the lively 
anecdotes of their boyhood, told to me by that 
most prolific of story-tellers, my old friend 
Ofverstinnan E. 

Prince Carl and Prince Gustaf, when little boys, 
were amu^g themselves one day in the room 
with their mild and affectionate father, -who 
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cautioned the virtuous Crown Prince to beware of 
breaking a fine vase which he showed a propensity 
to demolish. 

" If you break that vase, Carl," said King Oscar, 
" you shall go into arrest for the day." 

On went the frolicsome boy, and down came the 
fine vase. Carl was marched off under arrest, and 
locked up in the prison chamber of the Palace. 

Soon after came the gentle Gustaf lamenting ^ 
its door. 

" Carl, my brother," said he througli the key- 
hole, " what can I do for you ? Shall I go ^^^ 
beg papa to let you come out ? or shall I beg hi^ 
to let me come in and stay with you ?" 

" It is useless to ask him to let me out, i^y 
Uttle Gustaf," said Carl in reply. "Papa b^^ 
ordered me into arrest for the day, and I am to l>^ 
alone too. But I can teU you how to get in her^> 
if you reaUy wish to bear me company, my goo«- 
Uttle brother." 

" Yes, yes, dear brother ; tell me, Carl, wh&* 
shall I do to get in?" 

" Kun quickly and break the other vase, 
whispered Carl through the key-hole. 

I thought of the story when I looked at 
two brothers to-night. 
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The overflowing vigour, strength, and vivacity 
of the heir to the Swedish crown may adapt him 
better to the part he may yet be called to take in 
the history and service of his coimtry ; while the 
elegant aspect, the refined and cultivated taste, of 
the second brother appear to designate him at once of 
gentle mind as well as birth, an artist and a prince. 

King Oscar is as much unlike his father, Carl 
Johan, as the sons of great men usually are, and 
the two elder brothers are as dissimilar. 

Prince Oscar, the yoimg seaman of Sweden, is 
considered a great practical genius; and his talents 
in his profession are so highly esteemed by his 
country, that an old lady here told me that, dur- 
iag a late visit to our dockyards, he so astonished 
all the British admirals who examined him con- 
cerning nautical affairs, that they confessed their 
years and experience were completely baffled by 
the royal youth ! 

The Queen was a beautiful, and stUl is a grace- 
ful and gracious lady ; the grand-daughter of poor 
Josephine could scarcely be otherwise. Her father, 
the once celebrated Eugene Beauhamois, having 
been the comrade in arms with Bemadotte, the 
fortunate fellow-soldiers sealed, as it were, the 
memories of their eventful lives in the union of 
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their children. She was betrothed to the then 
Crown Prince at the age of sixteen, and married 
at nineteen. She is a Eoman CathoKc, and a truly 
devout one— giving an example to her people in 
the observance of religion and its duties, which 
many of them would do well to follow. The mar- 
riage of the heir to the throne, however, with a 
Protestant Princess gave general satisfaction to the 
country. 

The Crown Princess was educated as a Calvinist 
in Holland, but on coming to Sweden embraced 
the Lutheran faith, which, in many essential 
points, seems almost as distinct from it as if Calvin 
and Luther were not the two great fathers of the 
same reformation. 

But really the idea of getting away from a pre- 
sentation, a supper and a ball-room — ^to Calvin, 
Luther, and the distinctions of faith propoimded 
by the Eeformers — appears to be a most uncom- 
monly stupid flight of the imagination. Yet when 
one has been sitting for four or five hours looking 
on at dancing, the mind may fly anywhere by way 
of exercise ; and a discussion itself appear to be a 
penance scarcely less severe. 

However, this was only some words by the 
way, just to flll up my brief sketches of the per- 
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sonages to whom my presentation was to be 
made. 

The ball condnded with a pretty dance, per* 
formed by the Crown Prince and his yonng wife 
alone. It was the most pleasing to me ; the roysi 
couple seeming so good and so weU matched m 
all respects. King Oscar, who is a most affectionate 
fitther, came up to me when it was finished, and 
said these words — ^which I am not likely to forget : 
— " Do not Carl and Louise dance weU together ? " 
The tone, the look, the words, are quite an epitome 
of his character. If it had been the humblest of 
his subjects speaking with simplicity of two little 
pet children, the words would haye been as 
natural, but perhaps not so well remembered. 
And just in keeping with the speech, was the 
kindness with which, when, at three o'clock, a 
nobleman in attendance presented to , his Majesty 
a cup of coffee, he turned to the stranger, and 
asked if she too would not have some. Matters 
that are almost less than trifles in themselyes, 
when they indicate the character of those whose 
position is great, acquire some degree of great- 
ness. 

Very weary, yet much gratified by the amia- 
bility of the truly charming Boyal Family of 
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Sweden, I descended the vast, bare, chillingly 
cold stone stairs, which always remind one of being 
in Scandinavia, whatever refinement above them 
may tempt you to forget the fact ; and in the 
passage (having the right of entry) the sledge 
of Sir E. was waiting, with its windows cased 
with a rim of iron-hard ice, a full inch thick, and 
several inches high. Something like a misty rain 
had been falling when we came, so that the King 
had remarked to the English stranger that it has 
quite "un tems, Ai^lais;" yet such was the change 
that had now occurred. And so I got back to 
my room, and was a&aid to leave it aH the next 
day, lest I should have to teU my old state-loving 
hostess that not one of my well-practised reverences 
had been made, nor a single bit of my little train 
displayed. 

She heard the story, however ; and when I con- 
fessed that my train had been tucked over my 
arm the whole night, she lifted up both hands, 
and exclaimed: "Madame, never tell any one 
else of your presentation at Court ! It is just as 
if you had not been presented at aH ! '' 

I assured her I knew how to keep my own 
secrets; and I hope you will approve of my 
method of keeping ihem. 
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To which you reply, " I thank them, I shall 



come." 



An invitation with a fortnight's notice is 
delivered in the same way : ladies are not fond of 
writing in Sweden, and certainly this fashion saves 
a deal of trouble. The first time this occurred I 
was really alarmed, for the messenger happened to 
be a royal one, bearing a long paper in his hand on 
which my name was inscribed ; and I fled to my 
hostess dreading that I had become implicated m 
a political conspiracy. 

She uttered the all-significant Ja-so ! went to the 
tambour, and came back to me in a roar of laughter, 
to explain the cause of my alarm. The fact is, 
the gay season is now commenced, and an impetus 
is given to social life in Stockholm, which is so 
marvellous to me that I seem to stand and look at 
its flight, just as, a short time ago, I stood waiting 
for it to approach my ideas of progression. 

But what is called the gay season in Stockholm, 
is also m,ore definitely termed the hall season ; and. 
truly this is the appropriate name for that sliort 
time during which all the fashionable hfe of tine 
capital is in a whirl that renders young lieads 
giddy, and old heads, I am sure, very stupid ; for 
dancing is the piece de resistance of all Swedish 

VOL. n. ^ 
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entertaimnentSy and almost the sum tDtal of 
Swedish gaiety. 

This gay season commences with the new year, 
and is ds yiolent in its nature as it is short im itB 
duration. The state balls, and ^^ receptions '' at 
the ministers' houses, are over in about two 
months, and a decided lelajcation then takea 
place in the almost £rantio dancing which goes on 
everywhere, and in all places, throughout that 
period. 

To many Mnd Mends am I indebted &>r the 
invitations I receive to gaieties which, might be 
as unsuitable to me as I am to them, if it were not 
that I make it a point of c(mscience to recollect 
that I was invited to come here to make acquaint- 
ance with the social life of Sweden ; therefore, I 
go to as many parties aa I can manage to go to^ 
and I am very thankful to those who ask me ; 
and, if I say that I find the gaieties of Stodk** 
holm rather dull to me, the cause is easily seen to 
exist in a term of years and a state of life, which 
have, unhappily, no immediate sympathy at 
interest in them. The truth is, that words can 
scarcely give an idea of anything more tiresome, 
in general, than are those great Stockholm balL^ 
to a person like myself, who neither dances, nor 
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lias a daughter to make dance. The tender 
anxieties connected with tiie last business are 
fdUy an equiyalent for the excitemOTt of the first. 
But, alas ! there is no provision made here for 
the poor ladies who are not in either category ; 
they have nothing to do but to look on at this 
energetic dancing, tiU the eyes ache and the head 
grows dizzy. The amusement is not varied, and 
is exclusively for the benefit of ihe younger and 
gayer members of society. There is no resouroe. 
The noisy music of the orchestra is all you can 
hear ; the whirling dancers, surroimded by papas 
and mammas and other lookers-on, are all you 
can see. You may sit in other rooms, certainly, 
and talk, if you can find any one to talk to ; but 
the old men are at cards in an unapproachable 
apartment ; the others, who do not dance, congre- 
gate by themselves in another. There is no 
promenade, no misic, no conversation — nothing, 
literally nolhing, you can do but foUow the 
exceUent example of their Majesties of Sweden, 
who, knowing doubtless that this dancing tenS 
much to the stability and strength of their king- 
dom, by contributing to unions among their 
subjects, sit with admirable patience and forti- 
tude in their royal chairs, often looking at the 
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dancers £pom nine in the evening till two or three 
in the morning, excepting only from that period 
the time devoted to the work of supper-eating ; 
for I think the Swedes may, with quite as much 
precision, be described as a nation of supper- 
eaters, as the English were as one of shop- 
keepers. 

The notion of coming away before supper ap- 
pears to my hostess so semi -barbaric, that she is 
only assisted to a reason for my entertaining it 
by her son, who says the English do not eat sup- 
pers because they dine at night. This meal is 
always at eleven o'clock, and when there is a dull 
party, or nothing to foUow it, , the rush that is 
made from the house as soon as the supper is 
eaten, is really something like a significant hint 
to the entertainers. 

The society being not only small, but also di- 
vided arbitrarily into classes, it follows that there 
is a great sameness in the company one meets, 
and the faces one sees, in each class ; but by per- 
sons who, like myself, visit among all classes who 
wiU invite me— the King or any of his respect- 
able subjects — a little^ more variety is attainable ; 
although here, as well as at home, the tiresome 
custom prevails of just asking to meet you the 
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very persons you are meeting always, and can 
meet at any moment. And when the reverse 
happens, they always say, with such a kindly 
commiserating tone— that it cannot be amusing to 
me to meet strangers : — just what I am here to do. 

As there is a sameness in the company, there" is 
also a very great sameness in the routine of spend- 
ing time, even in those social parties which are 
not baUs. There are some houses where one can 
spend an evening in an intellectual and pleasant 
manner ; but these are few, and the great hin- 
draace to anything of the kind seems to be the 
singular determination with which ages and sexes 
agree to separate in this coimtry. The young 
people, to whom in the gay season all seems 
given up, are by themselves ; the men rush into 
a separate room, and, if there is not dancing, sit 
at cards ; and the "elderly ladies" are left to sit in 
state on the seat of honour, the so&, and discuss 
a little matter of scandal, or confer on matters of 
other interest. For my part, what I enjoy most 
is the coming away from these winter parties, 
there is something so curious to a stranger in the 
scene and scenery. 

Just come with me to one of these balls, for 
when you have been with me once you can fancy 
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you have been Mrith. me for the last fifteen nights, 
dxuring which I have most ocmscientLOusly gone 
out and come home again in the self-same 
manner^ and spent the interval between going out 
and coming home in much the same way. 

Elockan half to nine ; Xaiin enters and says, 
^^ linqnist is ready." I come to the tambour, 
where stands liinqinst and his lantern; he de- 
seesids the cold staircase before me, holding the 
lantern so as to light my steps ; if the stairs are 
Yeiy slippery, I take his arm. A covered sledge 
is at the door ; he puts me in, mounts the box, 
and gives the orders. We enter a court, or stop 
at a door, where one or two himdred other 
vehicles are putting dovm tiieir freights. 

Linquist and his lantern approach me again : 
they conduct me up great stone stairs already 
marked by many feet, for every one who has 
moimted them has had a Linquist and a lantern. 
"We enter a tambour, or cloak room, where many 
fair creatures in a chrysalis form are imdergoing 
a transformation. Some have already cast off their 
swathings, and, starting out as fiill fledged butter- 
flies, escape from the opposite door as I enter to 
submit myself to Linquist's operations, in the vain 
idea of coming out similarly beautified. Each fair 
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lady has her Lmquist ; and thcare is one youiig, 
pretty girl, leaning her back to the .wall, while 
this indispensable footman is (m hiB knees — ^how, 
think you, employed ? — ^well, he is pulling off her 
stockings ! Poor Froken I how shocked she was 
at my want of common decaicy in thinking of 
having a man to dress my hair I "Ah I yes,'' 
says my hostess, " but it was only the woollen 
stockings you saw the man take offl" 

Yes, certainly, that is true; ibr when the 
kneeling man had pulled off ihe worsted stockings^ 
a pair of nice bloom'<3obured silk ones appeared 
in their place. And there are a gieat many ser^^ 
^irants similarly engaged ; and Linquist goes dowiL 
on his knees and draws off my over boots-^-oiot 
stockings ; and wants to put on my shoes, and 
takes off my cloak, and arranges my costume, and 
inquires from the servants of the house the hour 
of return; and then I disappear by one docar and 
he by anothei'. 

There are no announcements, no names shouted 
from servant to servant ; I go on in ignorance of 
where to come to. The host, glittering with 
orders, benevolence, and amity to all comers, re- 
ceives me in the cmter apartment, and— I speak of 
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my own reception as a stenger-convoys me to 
the hostess. 

Now, before comiEig^ out, I have applied to my 

» 

own good old Conntess-lioiisekeeper at home as to 
how I ought to demean myself and the dear soul 
was delighted to instmot me. She said to me — 

" Her Excellence wili^tf^you to sit in the sofe." 

" Yes," I replied, "but what shall I do when 
I have sat on it?* 

" You wiU speak ; you will look roimd the room, 
and see something you caa talk about ; there will 
be a picture, or an ornament, or an instrument 
you can say something about. And then, when 
you have once began to speak, that will go on. 
They will come to ask you then how long you have 
been in Sweden, and you will say that ; and then 
they will ask, how you like Sweden, and how you 
amuse yourself in Stockholm." 

" And will they ask how old I am ?" I cried. 

" Well — ^that also they may do," she answered. 

"Sow all this foretelling comes to pass. I am 
'pLsLced on the so&, and the sequence is just what 
the experience of the old lady predicted; and 
veiy often when I have come home, after some 
hours' absence, I have just been able to tell her 
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that all the little part she had told me to act had 
been acted, aad all the interesting questions she 
told me would be put to me had been answered. 

But I must go on in order. I am seated on 
the sofe, and presented to a great many persons, 
to whom I answer these questions over in suc- 
cession. I am becoming very tired, and longing 
for a change— of any kind. I see a glimpse ot 
two other rooms, one of which is fall of men, and 
tiie other of young ladies, witii a slight sprinkling 
of the other sex. 

" I should like to go in there," I say. 

" That is the young people's apartment," replies 
the elderly lady who is conversing with me. 

"And is no one who is not young allowed to 
go there ? " 

" Certainly ; if you wish to go there, you may 
do so." 

" I do wish it, for I want to see some beauty ; 
I " 

" Ah ! you must go far to see that — even to 
England." 

I bow, smile, look much pleased : and, stupidly 
enough, instead of deprecating the complimetit, 
or flinging it back from England to Sweden, — ^I 
answer, " Yes ; the women of England are beauti- 
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fdl,— I have not tseen miich of the beauty ol 
Stockholm yet, but certaiiily I have seen moK 
beauty in London than I have seen in any otiMr 
country." 

Well ! we all know what the tongue is : we 
all rail against it; there is no manner of use in 
making my pen its substitute in perhaps beaxB^ 
false witness against my neighbour, for really I 
am not sure that it was from an incosrrect report 
of this awkward and indiscreet speech that many 
a fair face came to look very black at me for a 
long time afterwards. What was the cause I 
knew not, but I saw that the young ladies of 
Stockholm regarded me as — ^in short, as a sort 
of monster it was quite as well to avoid. 

At last, at a ball at the house of Grefve P., a 
jGair girl got into conversation with me ; and by 
degrees her heart expanded, and she told me the 
source of the repulsiveness that seemed to me so 
unnatural and so unusual. 

" They have heard here that you say there is 
no beauty in Sweden ; and that you have never 
yet seen any beauty out of England," she said. 

^^ Could I say so," I cried, " when I had soot: 
Froken S ? " 

Froken S. was the charming young lady to 
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whom I was speaking ; and truly my answer was 
unpremeditated, and the natural expression of 
my mind. The most studied and artful compli- 
ment, however, would not have answered a pxur- 
pose better ; for thenceforth the countenances of 
the fair maids of Sweden looked npon me as 
sweetly as if my unfortunate, but misrepre- 
sented, speech had been unuttered. 

The avoidanqe of an old lady, who, if not 
the beauty, was the presiding wit of the Court, 
was quite unknown to me, because in. fact I 
had never thought of the good lady at all, until 
I was told that she was so resolved to prevent me 
from getting any of her witty sayings to put into 
my book, that she had said she made it a rule 
when I addressed her to reply, " Madame, I am 
quite of your opinion." Certaioly, this is the 
only one of her witty sayings I ever heard ; and 
if it had been unsaid, there would have been no 
chance of her haviog been put into my book. But 
let me go back to where I was. 

While I am thus making my acquaintance with 
social life, iu about as unsocial a state as it is easy 
to imagine, a young couple whirl out of the danc- 
iQg-room, whirl over the floor of our apartment, 
and sink exhausted— at least the lady does — ^in a 
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seat in the ante-room. It is empty, and she must 
not stay there with her partner alone; but in 
comes a husband, who has taken his little bit of a 
wife, so fair and fragile-looking, away from that 
vehement, mad-like dance. She sits on the sofa 
like a child, with her feet dangling above the floor, 
and the tips of her little fingers pressed upon her 
dizzy eyes. She has left her child at home, and 
here she is herself the child abroad. The husband 
looks very grave — ^but no matter about that ; the 
wife is very gay, gay enough for both. Both 
ladies are nearly exhausted ; refreshments are 
being handed ; and a large tumbler of porter — ^real 
stout — ^is poured off by delicate creatures, who 
would be shocked at our drinking wine and water. 

Except on festive occasions wine is not used at 
the suppers which are inseparable from Swedish 
parties. A number of glasses of milk are quaffed 
by both men and women ; cups of soup, or broth, 
porter, pimch, and, for ladies, a weak sort of 
negus called bishop, are the chief restoratives; 
but I limit myself to ices, which I find answer 
all purposes. 

At eleven supper is announced; the crowd 
flock off ; the men congregate at the door ; the 
ladies slowly, but surely, advance to the tables ; 
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each takes a plate, and standing with it in her 
hand, or wherever it can be rested, eats all sorts of 
things, substantial and unsubstantial ; beginning 
always with the last, and ending with the first — 
in a larger proportion. 

If " the kingly family " be there, a return is 
made to the ball-room after this supper ; for their 
Majesties, I suppose, consider that the more 
dancing they look at, the more is their royal duty 
fulfilled. The Queen retires from this duty on 
the first day of Lent ; but I have seen King Oscar 
make his withdrawing bows at two o'clock in the 
morning, leaving his mother, the indefatigable, 
dear little Dowager, still nodding the plume of her 
turban at his dancing subjects. The Queen Dow- 
ager is of the same religion as her devout 
daughter-in-law ; but the religion of her country, 
in the tune of her youth, certainly involved no 
ceremonial strictness. 

So now I am coming away ; and, to tell you the 
truth, I am not altogether sorry to do so, even on 
paper. 

Some nice, polite gentleman, making it a point 
of honour to be polite to the stranger, oflfers his 
arm, conducts her through a suite of handsome 
rooms, to the door of the cold, bare, crowded 
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tambour, where stand a Iiost of men aad lanteroff. 
^^ Linquist I Linqnist! Linqnist !" is shouted, and 
perhaps shouted for long. Sometimes Linquist 
and his adjunct are near at haud, sometimes inter- 
cepted by a mass of other attendants. The 
responsive " Ja I " is heard, however ; and Linquist 
is admitted to robe me, put on my fur boots, and, 
holding his lantern very low, to guide me down 
the bitterly cold and ice-strewn stone stairs; 
where you have generally to guard your steps 
against what is more offensive thaa the half-dis- 
solved ice, enow, and dirt, brought in by many 
liinquists — ^that most disgusting feumlty of Swedish 
throats being allowed fiill exercise on the stairs of 
all houses. 

Thus guarded by Linquist, I reached the 
court-yard, and here the scene pleases me even 
more than what I have left. It is knee-deep in 
snow, but the snow is hard ; it is full of sledges, 
with something like a bear sitting up on the boxes, 
and a pair of lamps in the fronts ; and footmen 
with lanterns standing, or moving about them, 
casting a glaring reflection, or throwing into light 
and shadow a winter picture that is deUghtfol to a 
stranger. 

Then Linquist calls for my sledge ; and, while 
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a host of tmkling bells are shaMng out from time 
to time^ as each poor patient steed rather im- 
patiently shakes its head— one set tinkles more 
briskly ; my sledge wheels up ; Linquist carefiilly 
leads me over a door-step that is one large icicle ; 
streams the light of his lantern over the snowy 
groimd, which is a slippery sheet of ice, and lifts 
me, in a peculiarly national jGashion, into the 
vehicle, saving me, by his experience, from the 
dangers of a slip from the bare iron step. Now 
the calls of strange voices are heard, but I am 
provided for ; . Linquist mounts beside the bear on 
the driving box, not a bit of whose countenance 
iB visible from tiie shaggy hide; we gMe away. 
A view of the midnight winter scenery of 
Stockhohn is charming, even when it is moonless; 
but if moonlight — ^then all looks so large, so white, 
so wide-spread, so distinct ! The moon is such a 
great moon then I it han^ so low, so unsupported, 
and disunited from the stay to which it always 
appears attached in England. 

The noise of the orchestra fades from my ears, 
the whirling waltzers disappear from my giddy 
sight; on I go, surveying the calm, strange 
scenery, and I suppose, from a natural propensity 
to like best what I enjoy last, thinTdug that the 
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pleasantest part of the Stockholm winter balls is 
the coming away from them. 

So I descend, or rather am descended by 
Linquist's arms ; he unlocks the court-door, guides 
me up the stairs, and opens the house-door ; I go 
in^ get my lamp, and light it at his lantern ; say 
Gud Natt ; and himself and his adjunct disappear. 

Nor is this winter gaiety confined to any parti- 
cular orders of society ; all people partake in it in 
one way or other. Here comes Zarin, with a feoe 
that tells me something is going on, in which 
Madame can assist, if Madame will. 

" What is it, Karin ?'^ 

She wants Madame to lend her a pair of white 
gloves. She and Beata are to be on a ball. 

Some time passes, and Karin is with me again, 
and her face says the same thing ; but she only 
inquires if Madame was ever at a costume ball. 

"I have the honour of being invited to a 
masquerade ball, Karin, at His Eoyal Highness's, 
the Crown Prince.^^ 

" Ack ! how that will be amusing for Madame ; 
— but that may be Tinlucky too, they say ; for there 
never was a masquerade ball since King Gustaf — 
a kiDg who lived in the old time in Sweden, was 
shot at one.^^ 
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" Tes, that is a painful memory ; but there id 
no fear now." 

" Nay, that there certainly is not. A costume 
ball is very amusing — ^if people could go." 

'' Was Karin invited to one ?" 

" Tes, and Beata too ; and, yes — ^if Madame 
would lend a white skirt, and that red worsted 
braid ?— " 

" Oh ! I imderstand ; you want to make up a 
dress." 

"That is precisely so. How well Madame 
guesses ! And Beata would make up one also, if 
she could." 

Two or three evenings afterwards, when I was 
sitting engaged in grave discourse with a serious 
Englishman, there came a tap to my door. 1 
called, — Come in. In walked two little figures, at- 
tired in costume, by the help of a pair of 'Wiiite 
skirts, round which they had laid the red worsted 
braid in stripes ; a couple of old boddices, a^d 
sundry bits of velvet and gold lace, twisted rnx^ 
their hair : the drollest, yet really neat aii<i tidy 
little personages, they certainly were, th-oxig 
what exact characters they were to represexrt "was 
as unknown to me as to themselves. 

" We shaH be Dahlktdler," said they, smili^S 
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aad curtseying, "and we are come to fhamk 
Madame, and lot Madame see how well we look.'' 
" Bo happy I" said the Englishman solenmlyy 
speaking in Swedish. 



I am admitted a member of the noble and 
honourable order of the Amaranth I I have been 
actually knighted I But the great personage — 
the President, I suppose — ^who confers the order, 
is too polito to touch a lady's shoulder with a 
sword, and a wand only was laid upon mine; and 
a Bpeoch was made, explaming my duties and 
obligations, &c. &c., not one word of which I 
hoard or understood, for the speaker was old, and 
rather mumbled the exhortation to our knightly 
duties. Then a medal was fastened on the same 
shoulder by my cavalier, a handsome young 
officer ; and I was led round and round an im- 
mense room, while music was playing, and the 
company bowing; and then — I sunk again into 
primitive obscurity. 

But when I return to England, do not wonder 
if you hear of me under a title unknown before. 
Have you not often heard of a Coimt Jones, and a 
Baroness Smith ? — or have you not known these 
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same illustrious names to be merged in an unpro- 
nounceable foreign title ? Well, there is a possi- 
bility that some of these persons may have^ been 
made members of an order as I have been ; so I 
pray you to recognise me, in case you hear me 
annoimced as Gref\dnnan Von Amaranta. 

This order, however, was foimded by Queen 
Christina, in one of those dissipated fits which 
alternated with fits of another character. It was 
foimded after one of her entertainments, and in- 
cluded originally only fifteen noble persons of 
both sexes. JS'obiHty is stiU a requisite for ad- 
mission ; this order is a noble, or aristoci^tic one, 
being confined to the higher classes of society. 
So, you see, it requires, and ' does not confer, a 
certain degree of station or rank.; and, therefore, 
though I may wear Queen Christina's medal, I 
fear I cannot even take the feminine title for 
Chevalier, on the groimd of having been admitted 
into the knighthood of the most noble order of 
the Amaranth. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

AtiAft ! for all my pleasant sledge-drives ! for aH 
my solitary walks over frozen lakes or untrodden 
snow-heaped paths I They both are over now I 
And it is so deUghtM to fancy that one goes 

** Where human feet hath ne'er, or rarely been," 

That I have gone almost knee-deep in snow 
through the forests, in preference to following the 
beaten path that would have led me to the same 
spot. Is not this free-will, and the volimtary system 
completely carried out ? 

But now, alas ! my walks, my drives, are over. 
That fine forest of Haga, with its great, grey, 
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earthy-coloured "leaf-trees/' bare, parched, for- 
ever-dead lookmg ; and the mighty firs in their 
changeless green, rising over snow-piled rocks with 
one brown spot uncovered, and towering over the 
pure white surface spreadbeneaththem — ^that forest 
is brightened now with this March sun that beams 
so strongly in my windows; but I.am not in it 
And my favourite, more public Djurgord, with its 
secluded nooks, its lovely views, the walk over 
the Baltic, and the romantic drives — ^that beautifdl 
one especially round by " the Fisher's Hut'' cele- 
brated by the Bums of Sweden, the poet Bellman 
— ^this too is gone, and I am ready to add, so is 
my delight ; — ^but no I to add that would be a sin. 

Yet I feel very mournful when I remember 
that they are only gone to me; they are all 
there still, all just as they were, all offering 
still the enjoyment I can no longer partake. 
The sun shines strong upon them, the snow is 
highly heaped on " the untrodden ways;" the ice 
leads firmly to them; sledges glide by as usual ; 
walkers, sHders, skaters, go on as they did — and 
1 1 — I cannot even go upon crutches I 

The Swedes, whose exclamations are to ears 
polite — ^not to say religious — ^undoubtedly very 
«jn?>zi,ng and shocking, say that the English exda- 
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matioii is only — " O dear T — and I know one whl^ 
was for a short time in England, and was smitten 
witli a love and admiration of it, who told he 
would turn away any servant who did not learn to 
say, " O dear !" instead of her native and truly 
BhoddBg exclamations. I wish it was onr only one 
that the good man had learned : but I will now say 
— Odearl ho w very sad it is to be crippled up on a 
S0&, just able to take a pen in one's hand, because 
it has learned to find its way there as naturally as 
a cigar to Swedish lips — ^but-quite unable to use 
one's feet ; unable to move without crying out — 
dear I dear I 

I write, my sisters, to implore your commisera- 
tion and sympathy ; though I sincerely hope that 
before yop receive my request — about a fortnight -s 
time — ^I may not require either* You will like to 
know what was the cause of this change, why. my 
drives, walks, and pleasant evenings are aU sus- 
pended; and as it is a comfort andreUef to relate 
one's griefe, I will tell you all about it. 

It was a day of intense cold, in the latter part 
of February ; the snow as it fell was frozen iato 
icicles, which flew in the air with a singular 
appearance. The evening came, and I got the 
fire lighted in the great white porcelain stove, and 
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I kept the door open to let the blaze fall over the 
room, to remind me of an English hearth, and I 
wheeled roimd an easy chair before it, and put my 
feet on a footstool, and placed the lamp on a table 
near it, and took a book, and said to myself — 
" Now I will fancy I am in England, and I will 
enjoy my quiet evening : " and just as I had so 
arranged myself, there came a tapping on the 
door outside, and it was opened; and I heard 
some one ask for the " English Fruixtimmer." I 
looked out through a little bit of my door, and 
saw sundry cloaks, and muffles, and goloshes 
coming off outside it ; and then the door opened, 
and I saw a Swede (one who has been very active 
in advancing the industrial interests of his country) 
enter my English-arranged apartment. Herr 
Hjerta is known to England as well as to Sweden 
as one whose active exertions in the promotion of 
industry, have not only been beneficial to himself, 
but to his country people, especially to the poor 
and needy among them. 

" I find from your note,^' he said, " that you 
wish to make yourself acquainted with what is 
going on in our poor country ; it is very little in 
comparison with yours; but, since you are so 
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good as to take an interest in it, I shall be very 
happy to show you our factories, if you will do me 
the honour to come out to my house." 

I never had any introduction or recommenda- 
tion to this gentleman, and therefore his kind- 
ness pleased me the more. It was settled that he 
should come for me with a sledge at four o'clock 
the next afternoon. That afternoon came ; clear, 
bright, beautiful, but intensely cold. A covered 
sledge, with a fine pair of horses, drove up to 
the door. An Englishman, myself, and Herr 
Hjerta set off together. 

The scenery was charming. We drove by the 
heights of Sodermaln, till we came to a place 
which I had last seen in all the rich and scarcely 
feded garniture of autumn, when I had come 
this way, chiefly by water, and sailed over 
the lovely Lake Necka. Now, how different, 
how vast, everything appeared! The clear at- 
mosphere, the white uniform surface, made the 
distance appear so much greater. But where 
was the lake-^the clear, deep lake I had sailed 
over? The scenery looked like that around it; 
but we drove over a level surface, only broken by 
heaps of frozen snow ; and at either side of thi^ 
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wliite plain, the groimd rose shelyiug up, and vil- 
kges and cottages and pretty wooden houses were 
seen. 

" But \^here is the lake ? " I asked. 

" Ton are on it," was the answer. 

" On it I " I cried, looking out of the window. 

A pair of horses and a hea^y sledge were driying 
over the lake, their bells tinkling pleasantly in the 
stilly air. But that was all safe; and we reached 
the end of our drive; and afterwards came to 
Herr Hjerta's handsome and comfortable house, 
and took coflfee, and went out to see his manu- 
factories. First we entered the silk factory : here 
there are both hand and steam looms, and though 
the Swedes have not as yet attained to perfection 
in the art of silk weaving, it is impossible not to 
wish well to the infant efforts, and to desire that 
the obstructions, which appear to exist in the way 
of their improvement, were removed. Herr 
Hjerta is foremost in the little band of his country- 
men who have zealoudy striven to promote the 
manufacturing industry of Sweden. He gives 
employment in various ways to, I think, five or 
six hundred persons, mostly women ; I saw com- 
paratively few men at work. The cheerftd, happy, 
healthftd look of most of these, especially the 
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young ones, stmck me as being so nnlike fhe 
oyer-worked, &ded, almost hopeless expression 
one sees among a similar class, not in England 
alone, bnt in iVanee, at Lyons and other great 
mann&cturing towns. The silks are mostly of a 
y^l^mi cheap descriptio,,, bnt a 4ede« 
Of damask made for fumitL coyerinTand 
hangings, is really good and handsome. The 
hand-loom weaving interested me; after the speed 
and clang of steam-machinery, one seemed to go 
back to a distant age on entering a room where 
a number of women were laborionsly employed 
with the same sort of looms as they now constantly 
use in the coimtry houses in Sweden. The intro- 
duction of power-looms, which is now taking 
place, will possibly deprive the poor industrious 
country people of one means of support ; for the 
immensely strong linens and slight flannels, the 
weaving of which affords them employment during 
their long dreary winters, and which are carried 
about for sale, will soon be superseded here as 
they have been in England and Ireland. Sweden, 
however, appears to have other resources for its 
scanty population ; agriculture is stiU in a back- 
ward state, and under the present system it is 
clear that manufactures have made little progress. 
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Prom the silk factories we had a charming walk 
to see a new branch of industry, which Herr 
Hjerta introduced to Sweden ; the manufacture of 
what we call composite candles. I never can 
forget the. sky-scene I saw on that eveaiing! The 
red clear light, which the departure of the sun 
leaves on fine afternoons on this northern sky, had 
nearly faded g^way ; the moon was, rising curiously 
beautifiil, and the horizon presented a most sin- 
gula and interesting aspect, I was at first cer- 
tain that it was at the sea I looked, whose light 
green sui^face sieemed studded with rocks, encircled 
by a lighter coloured vapour: and through the 
various hues the . moonlight was stealing and 
yarying ikem more and more ; the undulating, 
exteiiisiya, and picturesque landscape was one vast 
shept^of frozeji snow ; the path we trod, bordered 
by.fipetre^s, ascended to a height, and below us 
lay the bed of the icy lake, on whose high banks 
leafless trees and little snug-looking red wooden 
houses were interspersed with masses of gro- 
tesquely ^shaped rocks, the forms of which, in their 
deep snowy covering, and in the clear yet shadowy 
light, looked more grotesque stilL 

So we came on to the lake again, and crossing 
^ part of it on foot, entered the candle manufac- 
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/ toiy, and, nearly stifled with the smell, beheld 

a scene as different from that outside the door, 
wliich I have tried, but vainly, to represent, as 
it is well possible to imagine. 

Most of the persons employed here were Bale- 
rarliaus, men and women ; their curious dresses 
bt>ing varioil according to the parishes of their 
native province. In the small dark room we 
ontorcni a man and woman — whose stout figores, 
shtv}>skin jackets^ rod stockings and caps, were 
<kvn to ad>*antage by the light they held — leaned 
tnvT a groat, boiler, the vapour from which threw 
Ihom into shallow. In another department of the 
samo wwk, we found two very pretty young 
H^hlkullcT : a sight not often seen, for strength, 
iiot K\-nitv. i^ the fi^^noral attribute of these 
\H-owo.u ; but \^^eu voxv vounc. K"^fore labour and 
oN^vvxtm^ To ^"oatber bavo produood their usual 
otHivi^ 1 b,^>v sivn Si"^mo pretty oness and these 
f ^x^^ \^nM\^ ulh^^^ub1x\^lv ibo most sa The fineness 
of tboiv f<>rttim>^ ^s^-n^t ^inoiiinimon, far in general they 
m>^ >i>n Ursct^ wui e^iars^o : bui tboir coodiumour, 
liuw t^)tyM^\il t^^n-^^vT^ ^"as noi peculiar ; their 
J^vv^ Aihl b«p)A l«H4?b 0Mni\ as ii always seems 
fsx ^^«\ ft\w\ 4) tmo l>a3ivwliar* boariH I asked 
1^^ hN >(|V>aX Uu^it >»:iAT language, which is 
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snowy scene ; and it was so safe to walk there, for 
the snow lay deep over the ice, and was frozen on 
it, and yet not slippery like it ; so that I never 
once thonght of falling down and breaking 
a limb, or of the ice breaking and drowning 
me in the lake, or of any other impleasant- 
ness. But lo ! when we were coming away to 
return to the town, it was late, and the sledge 
was waiting on that icy lake, and only the 
point of the driver's nose could be seen between 
the black dog-skin cap on his head and the enor- 
mous grey wolf-skin cape on . his shoulders ; and 
whether his eyes were really covered up, or that 
the Englishman, who accompanied me, took upon 
himself the task of putting me into the sledge, I 
am not quite sure, but I was suffered to drop; the 
step was a block of ice ; it was a mere plate of 
iron, the edge of which was as sharp as that of a 
spade, perhaps sharper, for I have never had the 
same experience of the latter instrument. And 
then I was suffered to fall, miserably cut and 
scraped as I was ; and my icy lake gave me no 
gentle reception, notwithstanding all my admira- 
tion, when I came into closer contact with it. 

And thus it has proved the cause of my making 
more acquaintance with the clever surgeons of 
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Stockholm than I ever hoped to have made ; and 
also of showing me that it is better to trust to the 
native style of pushing one into these vehicles 
than to an Englishman, who may afterwards tell 
you he knows nothing about it. 

So now I am laid up, just able to get from my 
bed to the sofe; complaining at one timej at 
another giving thanks; saying at one moment, 
" It is very bad," at another, " It is well that it is 
no worse." And truly the last speech is the 
right one; for there was a great and pompous 
funeral, only yesterday, of one of the old Swedish 
Generals, one of Bemadotte's Generals, who fought 
with him against his first leader and former friend. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and died in consequence of 
a much more simple fall — a slip in the icy streets 
of Stockholm. 

And here — in a strange and distant land — 
away from aU one loves, almost from all one 
knows — ^here to suflfer, here to die ! without one 
familiar face, one loving word in the language of 
home ! But is not God the same God ? Is. not 
Jesus the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — 
in all times, in all places, among all people ? 

Yes, but this human nature is still the same ; 
and its wants and wishes will be the same ; and 
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its voice will be heard, loud or low, as grace is 
given to subdue it. "Why am I thus?" it will still 
ask. " Why is not to-day as yesterday, and much 
more abimdant, in joy, gladness, health, amuse- 
ment, occupation ?" " Why was it not thus with 
you very long before ?" says the better voice in 
reply. "Why were you so long allowed to enjoy ? 
Now be content to suffer, and be thankM that 
you did not suffer sooner — ^that you do not suffer 
more." 

A soft low voice spoke at the door — ^it said 
something, I scarcely heard the words, but I heard 
the tone — ^it was that of sympathy, kindness, love ; 
I looked up, and saw the face of Frederika Bremer. 
She had heard of me, she had heard of my acci- 
dent, and she came, like the sister of charity, 
which she truly is ; for her vocation is to minister 
to the poor, the afflicted, the troubled in mind^ 
body, and estate ; and daily did she come to me^ 
and daily did she talk to me of much that was 
good and pure, self-denying and morally elevat- 
ing. I had read her books, but I had not known 
her mind — I had not known her life. She wiU 
not see these lines, or I am not sure that she 
would not think I iU repaid her kindness in thus 
talking of her. We may not — ^ah ! I am almost 
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sure we do not — agree in doctrines — ^in our views 
of tlie Church of Christ ; but in the practical life 
of the Christian, as the follower of Him who went 
about doiag good, I would fain be taught by her. 

I have alluded to old Ofv^erstinnan E. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is one among the many I have 
heard IBrom her. 

There was in Stockholm, some few years ago, a 
poor yoimg girl, the daughter, I think, of a car- 
penter, who was a bad and drunken man. Her 
mother was dead, and the girl grew up without 
education, without friends to direct or assist her. 
But she had been endowed with a degree of genius 
which was able to struggle through the murky 
clouds of adversity, poverty, and difficulty. Every 
one in Sweden can have some means of learmng 
at least the first elements of knowledge: the 
clergy are bound to account for any one beiug left 
so ignorant as to be unable to read ; and, if they 
perform their duty aright, they wiU, in the case 
of the destitute who are too far removed from the 
widely-separated schools to be able to attend them, 
usually caU on some of their people to undertake 
the office of instructing that poor ignorant creature 
whose parents may be either dead, or incapable, or 
unwilling to discharge their duty. 
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Matilda was of her opinion ; the carriage was 
sent to the carpenter's house ; the poor girL just 
as she was, was put into it, and brought into the 
company that awaited her arrival. They all found 
her charming ; they all agreed that she was a 
genius ; a collection was set on foot, and a sum 
subscribed to send her to a boarding school, where 
she should be educated as a yoimg lady. 

Some Professors came forward, and ofltered to 
teach languages and accomplishments gratuitously; 
and the old lady herself undertook to apply to 
various Hterary celebrities on her behalf. Among 
the first of these was Frederika Bremer ; and from 
Frederika Bremer, she said, she received a dis- 
couraging or cold reply. Mademoiselle Bremer • 
doubted the utility of drawing the young girl from 
the sphere in which she was bom, to lift her into 
one to which she was not destined. The old lady, 
who was good and kind, as well as sanguine and 
imaginative, saw the reasonableness of the objec- 
tions, and wrote agaia to explain that they in- 
tended to qualify the young genius to earn her 
living as a governess. Here the matter rested. 

Time passed on : the young girl's education was 
declared to be completed ; but she was the victim 
of heart complaint, and neither to shine in the - 
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world as a genius, nor to fret and pine in the 
schoolroom as a goTemess, was to be her lot. 
Time passed on again; and that poor girl was once 
more the lonely inmate of a mean dark room, im- 
noticed, nnadmired, imheard of ; without the means 
of subsistence, nnable to turn to any accaant the 
little accomplishments she had acquired. * Once 
more a carriage stood at her humble door ; once 
more she was taken into it, and carried to another 
home — ^to that of Frederika Bremer : she, who had 
seemed to pass by when applauding friends 
gathered round the girl, sought and found her in 
misery, distress, and loneliness. That poor girl 
has neyer left her ; she has lingered on in her 
honse, may linger there much longer. 

The old lady, with all the admiration and yi- 
yacity which the weight of eighty years allows 
her stin to display, related to me what she caUs a 
fine action of Mamzell Bremer. 

And so Frederika Bremer comes to me almost 
daily ; and when I see her little figure and bene- 
yolent fece at the door of my room, I begin to 
think that it was perhaps all for the best that I 
met with my accident, since it serves to show me 
what I loye to see — ^something of the goodness of 
the human heart. And when she goes away, I 
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almost fancy that my time is more profitably 
spent on my sofa than in wandering alone through 
trackless forests, or taking moonlight sledge 
drives to great winter parties. 

Thus there is good in everything, and in every- 
thing there is cause to give thanks. Sin is the 
only real evil. 

One day, Mamzell Bremer, as she is called here, 
brought me an enormously large orange, which is 
a great rarity in this land; another day she 
brought me a more charming gift, a bunch of the 
most delicate, small-flowering white lilac; the 
leaf also was very small, and the odour delicious. 
To see lilac blossoming in the very beginning of 
March, in the north of Europe, seemed strange ; 
but she told me that it had been taken into the 
house in the autumn, and kept near the stove 
through the winter ; the Swedish rooms are ex- 
cellent hot-houses, and the beauty of the flowers 
within them is quite amazing, while ice and snow 
reign so tyrannically without. 

And what Frederika Bremer was to me — ^and 
more, far more than that — ^she is to all whom her 
ministry can reach — the poor, the sorrowful, the 
sick. With feelings too sensitive, naturally, for 
her own enjoyment in such a world as this, she 
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can scarcely allow herself to feel her own hap- 
piness while conscious of the accumulated mise- 
ries of the earth. 

" Are you come to me again ?" I cried, once, on 
seeing her kind face looking in at my door, and 
knowing she was then writing about America. 

" I must come as you are sick," she replied ; 
as if it was an understood thing that where she 
knew sickness was, there she was expected to be. 

Her bunch of lilac stayed long on the table be- 
fore me in a glass of water, and often revived me ; 
my little Blo-sippa died sooner; the cold had 
agreed with it better than heat. Ivy is a favour- 
ite plant in Swedish rooms. It is curious to see 
that rampant thing, which wiU grow anywhere in 
England, and gives such winter beauty to our 
lanes, and woods, and hedges, clothing their 
nakedness with its mantle of green — here made a 
little delicate hot-house nurseling; put into a 
small geranium pot, and trained up sticks, or by 
strings, mto a state so delicate, graceful and re- 
fined-looking, that one scarcely thinks it of the 
same race as our great, hardy, ever-propagating, 
and over-all-encroaching ivy of old England. 
Some persons, who take pains with it, have it to 
look ornamental, by being trained up strings in 
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their windows ; but in general it is supported by 
cross rods, in pots, and does not grow tall. 

The holly, also, is a hot-house shrub, very 
seldom seen ; and placed under cover in the Bota- 
nical Gfarden of Upsala, where it is kept in 
large pots. 
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AiTD how do yon think I employ myself while lying 
in state here, without any of the joys of the exte- 
rior world around me ? Why, in trying to under- 
stand the beauties of The Poet of Sweden, as he 
is considered — ^Bishop Tegner ; in railing against 
the Frenchisms of the Swedish language ; and in 
translating the Swedish Church Hand-book — ^as 
the Breviary, Service or Prayer-book for the 
use of the clergy is to our ear, perhaps, rather 
irreverently called. And as I do so, I give 
my translation to my adjunct, in order that he 
may improve me in his language, while improving 
himself in mine. This Hand-book is certainly 
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more pleasing to me than the Psalm-book, by 
which name the Prayer-book for the use of the 
people is understood. 

The Hand-book not only contains the prayers 
and offices of the Swedish Church, but gives plain 
explicit directions and rules for their performance; 
so that one Priest is not seen turning to the altar 
at a moment when another scrupulously turns 
from it. He is told when to face the people, 
when to face the altar ; when to read, and when 
to sing ; when to kneel, and when to stand. The 
most curious direction appears to me that which 
orders the people to respond when the prayers are 
sung, but to be silent when they are read. As 
the latter is the most common practice, not so 
many Priests having voices so good as to prefer 
singing, the result is, that the prayers seem to 
me to be very little joined in. The people never 
kneel — ^literally nevery either in private or public 
devotions, except at the time of Holy Conmiunion. 
They sit almost all the time on their seats, droning 
out the Psalms, in a sort of Presbyterian fashion ; 
some looking very devout, and a great many look- 
ing very sleepy. These psalms, or prayers in 
rhyme, have unhappily greatly superseded the 
old prayers of the Church. They axe not even the 
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given, but sufficiently assenting; and the assertion 
has followed it, that the same was the case with 
us, we had not our Church before the Eeformation. 

" God forbid that such were the case!" I have 
replied, " for then I could no longer be a child of 
the EngUsh Church. Were there no Church to 
which I could appeal before fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years after Christ and his Apostles 
taught the faith, where would be my belief? 
should I not make shipwreck of faith ?" 

" But the English Church was formed at the 
Eeformation also." 

^' Add one syllable and I agree : it was rdomied ; 
in many respects well and wisely. The corrup- 
tions and errors that overlaid the truth were re- 
moved, but the truth itself was *not then, and 
then only, made known to it. It still rests, as 
it at first did, on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief comer- 
stone : it still appeals to the same Fathers ; it still 
clings to the same doctrines, uses the same prayers, 
maintains the same creeds. No ; thank God, the 
English Church was reformed in the sixteenth 
century ; but, thank God still more, the English 
Church was not formed in the sixteenth century." 

Yet though this is the case, and though this 
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extreme tenacity of ante-dating the time of Luther 
so strongly exists, the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Sweden are, in some respects, more 
Catholic than many good people among ourselves 
will allow ours to be. It is of course by the sacra- 
ments and creeds only that doctrines can be judged; 
and the Church of Sweden maintains in these the 
Catholic creed maintained by the Church Uni- 
versal. The doctrine of Baptism is also that of 
the true faith, and is the same as that held by the 
Church of England and the Bible, touching the 
" washing of regeneration and the renewal of the 
Holy Ghost." Its connection with the second 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper is set forth in a 
prayer used at the altar service for holy commu- 
nion, which also conveys an idea of the doctrine 
retained by Luther and by the Swedish Church 
on the latter. This prayer I will copy from the 
words of my good friend, the Adjunct ; for literal 
English translation is more interesting than the 
emendations of a native would make it. 

" Lord Jesu Christ, who in thy holy supper 
dost give unto us, in bread and wine, Thy pre- 
cious body and blood, grant to those who now 
intend to partake of it. Thy holy spirit, that they 
may worthily receive it in support of their faith 
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" The people sing in answer — 

" ^ To the Lord be thanks and praise ; 
" Hallelujah !' &c., &c. 

" Or the Priest reads— (which is the common 
use, says the Adjimct) — 

" ^ Let us thank and praise the Lord.' 

" And answers himself — 

'^ * To the Lord be thanks and praise.' '^ 

The reason for this distinction on the part of 
the people, making them repeat the responses 
when sung, which one might think few could do 
well, and be silent when they were said, when all 
could answer with lip as well as heart, appears to 
me most extraordinary. 

The service concludes by the Priest saying — 
" Bow down your hearts unto God, and receive 
the blessing :'' which is given in the form of 
that of Moses — " The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee ;'' the people, it is to be hoped, bowing the 
heart, but certainly not the knee ; for though they 
always bend the head at the name of Jesus, they 
sit stiU, and sit always, as stiff as any descendants 
of the Covenanters can do. Yet, never were two 
people much more unlike, except in this one re- 
spect, of an uncommon prejudice in favour of 
their own religion — ^because it is their own. 

I am sure the Swedes will be very angry, if 
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they know I do not like their Psahn-bok ; and I 
know if I say anything against it or anything 
else that is Swedish, they will say, " She knows 
nothing at all about it.'' But I cannot even get 
off with this gentle reproof, since my Adjunct has 
been helping me to discover its beauties, which 
he of course knows. The fact is there will be, 
most probably, another alteration in this form of 
service, which has been already altered so often, 
that I believe the last compilation is not much 
more than forty years of age ; not so much I think. 
The three offices of the Church are Morning 
Song, High Mass, and Even Song. The vestments 
worn by the Priests upon officiating at the altar, 
some Jes conta.. Jkingly with'their appe..: 
ance at other times.* The Alb, or Surplice, 
called in Swedish the Mass-shirt, is often 
trimmed (I speak of the fine churches of the 
capital) with lace or embroidery; the rich Cope 
of crimson velvet bears a broad gold cross from 
top to bottom ; and every part of the dress is as 
rich, and indeed richer, in the National Lutheran 
Churches, than it is in the Queen's Eoman Catholic 

* And strangely enough, too, at the same moment. I have 
seen at Holy Communion, one priest attired as above ; and 
another, who has preached, wearing the black gown. 
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ChapeL Yet in winter, in one of the largest 
churches of Stockhohn, I saw the Priest in the 
pulpit wearing only a plain large great coat. I 
was told he could not get any other robing over 
it, although the black gown is considered the most 
important dress ; and iadeed, in the intense cold 
of the churches, it was necessary to make himself 
rather bulky. 

The service called High Mass is that which I 
most like to attend ; and I generally come away 
just when most Swedes like to come in — at ser- 
mon time. There is a rather impressive moment 
at that time too; it is when the priest says 
" secretly " the Lord's Prayer, while the con- 
gregation sit iQ deep stiUness, and he prays to 
himself, with his face to the altar. 

The Swedish version of the commandments is 
the same as the Eoman Catholic ; that is to say, 
regarding the Second Commandment, which we 
generally say, the latter Church took away in 
order to be at liberty to worship graven images ; 
but the Swedes have no fancy for graven images, 
and yet have done the same thing. 

The Fourth Commandment also is much shorter, 
and counted as the Third. " Kemember to hallow 
the rest-day," — ^and the explanation of its mean- 
ing given in the Catechism is — "We shotdd 
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fear and love God; so that we despise 
not preaching and God's word; but consider 
that holy, hear it willingly, and learn.'' 

So that the Swedes are taught to keep the 
Sabbath-day as, generally, they do keep it, — that 
is, in deeming it right to go to church in the 
morning, whether they do go or not; and in 
spending the rest of the day (both priests and 
people) as their opportunities or inclinations allow 
or dictate; in smoking, or playing bagatelle or 
backgammon, as I have seen country Parsons do ; 
in knitting and " laying Patience," like my old 
hostess ; in feasting, walking, driving, dancing, 
going to the lesser theatres or the royal opera, and 
many et ceteras. Yet a Komminister of that 
Church has lately written the words which have 
just now met my eyes, and which I transcribe 
here. "Although," he says, " the Swedish Church 
has outwardly much remaining which owns a 
Catholic basis, and would not willingly renounce 
such, still we are of opinion that with respect to 
its actual teaching (and this is, after aU, the chief 
thing in our church), it stands on a completely 
Biblical, or Protestant, and not on a Catholic 
basis." 

And is it to Biblical or Protestant teaching that 
what we, English Protestants, term "Sabbath dese- 
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cration " is then to be traced ? Is what in France 
we trace to a Popish origm, to be trax^ed in Sweden 
to a Biblical and Protestant one ? Alas ! how the 
mind gets perplexed by such vain contradictions ! 
England and Sweden both appealing to the Bible 
and Protestantism ! Does the Protestant teaching 
of the Swedish Church tend to the omission of 
the Second Commandment, which we say noChurcli 
would give up which did not want to worship 
images? What strife of words, of tongues, of 
pens, has raged among us on such questions! 
Who then would remove from the true Catholic 
basis whereon, only, the mind can find rest ? That 
basis has not been removed from the English 
Church ; may she never remove from it ! 

In fact, if Biblical teaching be the basis of the 
Swedish Church, it must be lamented that the 
Bible itself is but little used by its members ; a 
corroborative proof of which may be found in the 
nickname of Lasare, or Eeader, given to those 
persons who have turned their minds more to 
serious religion and Bible reading. I have visited 
houses in almost all parts of Sweden, from south 
to north; everywhere, almost in the poorest, I 
have foimd a Psalm-book; seldom, seldom indeed, 
have I seen a Bible, Ask the Priests to give you 
information as to the benefits obtained by tbe 
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Eeformation ; they will uniformly begin with — 
the Word of God. Yet, somehow, taking the 
fecilities of our age into account, it is a question 
whether if by the phrase "Word of God" is 
meant the Book of God, — ^that that word was 
not in as much use in the olden time as it is now. 
But I think, by that phrase, they imply preaching 
the Word. 

Things will not continue in this state in Sweden. 
There is a double movement going on — a forward, 
impulsive one, in which both the political-liberal 
party and the evangeUcally-religious one may 
bear a share — ^it is true that in all, of what are 
termed onward movements, they become combined. 
There is also a retrograde tendency, less strong 
and less visible, but very sure. Were liberty of 
dissent allowed, we should soon see the results of 
both. The issue would probably be fatal to the . 
Swedish Church ; and in the present enforced sub- 
mission to its doctrines, laws and practices, there 
is at least that good which results from the repres- 
sion of outward infidelity, and absence of the dis- 
tracting, life-wasting squabbles which bear the 
name of Controversies. 

One of those practices " which owns a Catholic 
origin," and still remaiQS in the Swedish Church, 
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is that of the reception, or restoration of penitents 
to the Church. It is rather the vestige of a godly 
discipline once exercised over its erring children, 
the highest and mightiest, the poorest and lowliest ; 
now dwindled down, and limited to the convicts 
and prisoners whose term of punishment has ex- 
pired. 

These, when about to be liberated, are brought 
to their parish churches, wherever they may be. 
There is a particular place appointed for them^ 
near the entrance of the church ; there, during the 
time of service, and of the sermon, in which allu- 
sion is usually made to them — a miserable, wasted 
man, young in years, old in suffering, may often 
be seen, with a keeper, burly and strong standing 
at each side ; there he sits, with his elbows on his 
knees, his face in his hands, his long wild hair 
helping them to hide it. The keepers touch him, 
rouse him up : a Priest, in white, and crimson, and 
gold, comes down the aisle with a book in his hand, 
and stands close before him : a crowd of men, 
women, and children stare, and look with wonder, 
pity, or scorn at the penitent. The priest reads ; 
asks him if he is sorry for his sin, makes him 
promise to do so no more, and gives him the 
blessing. 
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The first person I saw go through, this ceremony 
— ^for, I fear, performed as it is merely as a part of 
the judicial punishment, it is a ceremony merely — 
was aij elderly and large woman ; there was nothing 
very touching in her appearance, but — I burst 
into tears. "Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant, Lord !" were the words that rose to my 
lips. Could every heart in that assembly be seen, 
could every life be made kaown, were there not 
many who might take the place of the penitents, 
and let them, in comparison, go free ? 

Most persons desire the abolition of this practice, 
even among the clergy as well as laity: we want 
to have Church discipline restored, however, not 
annihilated. Yet it is a pity to see this branch of 
it confined to one class of delinquents, who are 
often less guilty than liiany who enter, with 
unblushing brow, the walls of the same church. 

But the intention of this discipline appears in 
Sweden to be mistaken; it is considered as a 
penance, and regarded as such both by the law and 
the people; whereas, in its original use, it was 
evidently the act of restoration, after penance and 
excommunication, and on contrition. Its only 
practical use now could be in bringing the poor 
wanderers under the notice and guardianship of 
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their Pastors. It is to be hoped that in some in- 
stances, at least, it does so. 

The parochial system of Sweden obliges the 
clergy to be acquainted with the state of their 
people ; the government mates them, in fa^t, its 
moral police. All persons must by law possess a 
certain amount of religious knowledge and educa- 
tion. They must be confirmed, and for that end 
read and write, and undergo six months' religious 
instruction from the Priest. Should any person be 
brought to trial and found in a state of total 
ignorance, the officers of government write to the 
Priest of his parish, to inquire how that person 
came to be so neglected; and he is obliged to make 
out the cause. 

The churches of Stockholm are more remark- 
able in general for size than for beauty. In their 
original state, the older ones must have presented 
an imposing interior ; but now, lumbered up as 
they are with large gloomy pews and galleries, a 
strikiTig contrast is presented to their general 
plainness by the ornamented altars and pulpits, 
which stand in too vivid relief to the bare, white- 
washed walls and dreary, lifeless aspect of the rest 
of the building. And it is impossible to enter 
them, especially when the Priest is facing the 
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Altar, in his gorgeous robes and splendid cross, 
and the people are sitting,^ not kneeKng, in the 
pews,— without being forcibly struck by that mix- 
ture of the Eoman and Presbyterian worship, the 
existence of which the Swedes are in general 
indisposed to acknowledge in their Church. 

We know that Gustavus Vasa was obliged to 
temporise and dissemble in order to bring about 
his reformation; assuring the people, as Geijer 
informs us, " that he by no means intended the 
introduction of a new faitti, but only the correc 
tion of abuses." "Writing himself to the people of 
Helsingboi^, he says of the Priests, " When they 
perceive that we look to the interest of the 
Crown, they straightway declare that we wish to 
bring in a new faith and Luther's doctrine; whereas 
the matter is no otherwise than as ye have now 
heard." 

The people cling as tenaciously to their Psalm- 
book now as they did to their Mass-books then. 
Perhaps for much the same reason — ^they are 
theirs ; they are Swedish. 

The common phrase, "that was of the old 
time," when alluding to any vestiges of the 
Catholic period,^ or to any burlesqued representa- 
tions of it, implies that such things being no longer 
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the established religion of Sweden, are not entitled 
to regard or respect. 

Thus, when I have expressed the almost horror 
I felt at seeing the religious ceremonies of a still 
existing, though no longer professed, Swedish 
faith, acted on the stage of the opera — ^processions, 
incense, funeral ceremonies, benediction, prayer, 
and worse than all, not the Cross only, but 
the Crucifix — ^Actors kneeling in mockery be- 
fore the representation of our dying God and 
Saviour ! — ^the surprise of the friends who had 
brought me there was great, when, instead of 
admiring, I expressed a wish to withdraw from 
such scenes ; and to the question as to how they 
could be permitted in a land where the Queen is 
a Eoman Catholic, and her royal husband is in 
fact the actual manager of the Opera, built by 
Gustavus III.,— was answered by the smiling 
reply, " That is of the old time — ^yes ; that is 
nothing to us ; it is not our religion now." 

Yet, "contempt of God" — that is, contempt 
of any of the rites, duties, or devotions of the 
Church of Sweden, involves a legal punishment, 
and that no slight one, in this same land. 

If another Eeformation were to come, it is not 
improbable that, in a hundred years hence, the 
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Swedes would say of their Psalm-book — " That 
was of the old time ; that is not our religion now." 
But they would have a good fight for it first. 

As it is, say anything of that book in Sweden, 
and you are answered by the lines of Wallin, with 
a look and tone that would ask if ever anything 
was heard like that : — 

" Upp psaltare, och harpa ! Upp frastens ord !" 
— ^the introitj or, in Swedish phrase, " in-going 
psalm," which, after all, is but a poor rhyming 
paraphrase of the majestic song of the Eastern 
Psalmist — "Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery 
and harp : I myself will awake right early." 

But whatever one may find fault with, in those 
things which have removed from " the old time," 
one returns with pleasure to those which still 
remain on " a Catholic basis." Another of these 
is the regulation with respect to the Burial Service 
— -that service, so often, alas! abused, so little 
generally understood, in England; where those 
who have declined admittance into the Church by 
holy baptism are, sometimes even unscrupulously, 
committed to the grave with the rites which that 
Church intended for her faithful children ; where 
laxity of doctrine, or a desire to keep well with 
all men, induce some of the clergy even, wil- 
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lingly, to perform an act not only nnsanotioned, 
but positively forbidden by their Chnrch — an act 
they would not perform in the case of an xmbap* 
tised infant, but, with singular inconsistency, 
have been known to perform in that of an tmbap- 
tised adult without scruple. 

Can we, then, criticise the religion of other 
lands ? we, the inhabitants of one in which, while 
loudly professing to be the most religious of all 
lands, a coroner's jury uniformly obviates all 
scruples on the same subject in the case of 
suicides, by a verdict of " Temporary insanity " 
— a verdict on oath ! — ^because the feelings of the 
survivors must be considered ; and, therefore, all 
coroners, and coroners' jurors, agree in deciding, 
that every one who puts an end to his or her life 
is mad, and may be buried with the burial of a 
Christian. The burial by the road-side, the stake 
run the body, might, in the old time, have saved 
some desperate hand from taking the life which 
God did not require to be given. 

But Sweden, in this respect, still rests her Church 
on a Catholic basis : the body of a known self- 
murderer is treated as such ; a body found dead 
is interred in silence, charity hopiQg that accident, 
or another hand, has caused its death ; but the 
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ChuxcH only giving her last service to. those who 
have died in her conmmnion, and accepted her 
former ministrations. What, then, can the Church 
of England say, in the presence of that of Sweden, 
in this one respect at least ? Nothing ; but point 
to herself, her doctrines, and ritual; and say, 
"These are right, strict, and true ; but the prac- 
tice of those who profess to be my chHdren is 
wrong. They have substituted a spurious charity 
for a strict obedience ; a worldly expediency for a 
steadfast faith." 



I am sure you will say I have written very 
stupidly, and not at all in my usual style ; but 
remember, I am laid up with a nearly-broken 
limb, occupying myself with that most easily- 
found employment — finding fault. So that what- 
ever I have said that is either dull or erroneous, 
must be placed to the account of the awkward 
Englishman who let me drop out of the sledge ; and 
I beg my good critics to be so kind as to do this. 

i intended to stop with that last word ; but I 
must add a few more about funeral and baptismal 
customs. ^ 

I could not at first understaad good Herr L., 
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when he complained to me, as widowers you 
know like to do, of all his sufferings for the death 
of his young wife. Such was his grief, he said, 
that he could scarcely endure to receive his com- 
pany at the funeral. 

" Eeceive ? " I said. 

" Yes, of course, that must be ; we must have 
all our friends and entertain them." 

A short time afterwards, I had an opportunity 
of seeing the ceremonial that poor Herr L. com- 
plained of. 

I was staying at La Croix's very excellent 
hotel on Brunkeborgs Torg, where I was asked 
to resign the large suite of handsome apartments 
I had the use of, as they were engaged for a 
funeral. 

" A funeral ! has any one died in the house ?" 

Nay, it was a rich citizen who was to have a 
great funeral, and his sons would receive at the 
hotel as they were more convenient. It was a 
mystery to me, and I watched its development. 
The rooms were festively adorned, precisely as for 
a ball, with plants and flowers and lights. The 
most varied and abundant refreshments were pro- 
vided ; soup, coffee, wine of all sorts ; but the sort 
used, I believe, is the weak white German wine 
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used also at weddings ; also bon-bons dressed up in 
second mourning, black and white ; figures simi- 
larly arrayed, made of confectionary; ices, creams; 
in fact every nicety. Frue La Croix brought me 
into the room where all these good things were 
prepared, and showed me the trays of funeral 
bon-bons, and told me the guests would take some 
home to their children ; and gave me some, which 
I have still, and made me drink a glass of sour 
wine ; but, what was better, let me see the crowd 
of guests, who were eating, drinking, talking, or 
condoling, in the three adjoining rooms. 

"But you have no meats," I said, knowing 
that meat and fish are powerful auxiliaries to 
Swedish suppers. 

" Nay, this is not a supper," she replied; "the 
friends will return here for that, but only four or 
five of them ; they will now go to the church with 
the body." 

And so they did ; and the friends came back, 
and had such a supper as strongly reminded me 
of the complaints of a northman, Hamlet the Dane, 
that the funeral baked meats, prepared for his 
royal father, coldly furnished forth his mother's 
wedding feast. 

This confectionary, though of course differently 
VOL. n. u 
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formed, and not in second mouming, is also aa 
accompaniment of christenings. The impartant 
rite of baptism is, nnfortunately, performed most 
commonly in the honses. The font is too little 
used in Sweden, at least in Stockholm. 

The number of sponsors is only limited by the 
pleasure of the parties. They are taken in equal 
numbers from each sex and each state ; that is to 
say, an eqpal number of unmamed men and 
women, and an equal number of married ones. 
These are ranged in rows opposite to each other — 
a single man and single woman for a pair. Ani^ 
here a little judicious management is thought 
likely to be useful, for these pairs are supposed to 
be coupled together in their office of sponsor, so as 
they may suitably be coupled in the succeeding 
office of holy matrimony. In consequence, to 
stand opposite to a godfather at the font, implies a 
degree of encouragement in case he should also be a 
lover. The lady of most importance bears the infant 
in her arms, and after the ceremony the confection- 
ary is handed round. Each man presents a plate 
to his associated godmother wbom lie then kisses. 

Nota Bene. A Mr Swede peeps over my 
shoulder, and says this church ceremony is altered 
now, for that she stood opposite to some one lately. 
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and they only bowed and curtsied to each other. 
But then, she adds, that certainly that ceremony 
was nof well arranged ; andthatthe sponsor who 
ought to have been, her vis-a-vis, was placed oppo- 
site to an elderly Frokeai, and only bowed to her 
also.' 

Old fashions are undoubtedly dying out, even 
in Sweden ; but such miBtakes as my £air Swede 
alludes to might reaUy introduce irregularity, at 
all events into this finishingpaxt of its baptismal 
ceremonies. It is a pity, howevCT, that anything 
light or ludicrous should be introduced in connec- 
tion with that holy initiatory rite. 

The succeeding rite of the Church Catholic, that 
of confirmation, is now one of the most important 
of that of Sweden: yet it has been, as a learned 
Swede informs me, only imported from England at 
a comparatively recent period since the Eeforma- 
tion. The pastor of the Swedish Chapel at London, 
having seen its use there, was the means of getting 
it to Be adopted by his country; where it now 
hold, a J^j ^^..xk=blelJ^a«^ loth re- 
ligiously and politically. The State makes, 
perhaps, a more powerful use of it than the 
Church; butinall things the Church seems to be 
heore, more or less, the handmaid of the State. 
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Confirmation is a guarantee for a certain amoxint 
of education; for no one is confirmed without 
being able to read and write, and undergoing a 
sufficiently strict examination by their priests. 
Confirmation is not optional but obhgatory ; and 
without a certificate of its performance persons 
cannot hold offices of state or government, cannot 
even be married ; so that to find a person uncon- 
firmed iQ Sweden is to find one abandoned, 
neglected, cast-away. The preparation for this 
rite is the most important and serious epoch in the 
moral history of young Swedes ; it is one to which 
perhaps each person recurs, more or less, ia the sub- 
sequent changes of that history. " To read before 
the priest," is the usual term given to the six 
months' preparation, during which the young can- 
didates are instructed and examined by the 
clergy. 

The stringency of the observance of this holy 
and beneficial rite, and the regulations connected 
with it, are worthy of admiration : the mode of 
its performance is far less so. 

I attended two confirmations in Sweden, one in 
the most fashionable church in Stockholm, another 
in the old church of the Liibeckers, or the Cathe- 
dral one, of Wisby, in the Island of Gothland. 
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In tiie former the office was performed by the 
priest of the parish ; in the latter by the Bishop of 
Gothland, who acted simply as the priest of that 
parish. I may be thought very hardened if I 
say that in each case the services had a very 
different effect upon me from that which they 
always produce upon Swedes of all ages and states 
of mind. 

In addition to the prescribed service there was 
a long and tedious catechetical examination, for 
the satisfaction, I was informed, of the assembled 
spectators and friends. There was a great deal of 
crying, in which, when he came to the address to 
the candidates, the priest more quietly joined. 
The sound of sobbing and weeping had less effect 
on an English ear than it had on a Swedish nature ; 
and in Gothland it assumed a character anything 
but pleasing, being of that species of emotion that 
is excited at Methodists' meetings. 

But the most singular part of the matter was, 
that, after all, there was no Confirmation, — ^there 
was no imposition of hands! The candidates 
retained throughout the whole time the seats 
allotted to them, in the space before the altar : 
the whole matter seemed to me to end in nothing. 
The doctrine of " the laying on of hands " is, I 
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suppose, one of those which rest on a Biblical as 
well as on a Catholic basis; but the Church of 
Sweden, in omitting the essential part of the rite, 
rests, it appears, on her own basis alone. 

The administration of this Eite, if we can use 
such terms in speaking of Swedish confirmation^ is 
not restricted to the episcopal office ; each pariah 
priest confirms his flock; and even in this case 
fevouritism is allowed to act, and, with consent 
obtained, young people may go to read before the 
priest who is most congenial to themselves or 
their parents. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

Would not the most ardent young votary that 
eyer started on a career of dissipation or yioe, be 
checked, if not arrested, at its commencement, by 
seeing its termination represented in grey-haired 
age? 

I do not mean this for the prelnde to a homily, 
bnt for an illustration of my observations on the 
Frenchisms incorporated "with the Swedish lan- 
guage ; and I intend its moral to apply to our- 
selves rather than to the Swedes. 

Poverty is often pleaded in excuse of crimes : 
doubtless it is the cause of many : for the destruc- 
tion of the poor, says Solomon, is their poverty* 
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Therefore the Swedes, arguing on this ground, 
say they are excusable for all the parodies they 
have made of the French language, because their 
own is so poor they could not well read, or write, 
or speak, without helping themselves from their 
neighbour's property. 

This is true ; but the trausformation of these 
terms of speech has a curious effect, both in look 
and sound; for, being twisted into Swedish on the 
phonetic principle, they are spelled as they are 
pronounced. Thus, Foljetong, for feuilleton; 
Fotolj, forfauteuil; Salong, for Salon, and a crowd 
of others, tend to act as a warning to us against 
the corruption of two languages. 

Sweden has another excuse besides its poverty 
of speech, for it has recently had a French King 
and a half; Carl Johan was the whole one, and 
spoke French only; Gustavus III., the great 
patron and promoter of literature and the arts, 
was the half-one. He loved all that was French ; 
and some of his own curiously spelled, and 
strangely ungrammatical French writing, is pre- 
served in the Upsala library. Grefve P. tells me 
that French is not nearly so general a part of 
Swedish school education as it was in his boy- 
hood, when the time of Gustavus III. was not so 
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far removed ; for the spirit of opposition, when a 
King who could not, or would not, speak Swedish 
came to the throne, has forced the jpeople back to 
their own language. 

Still these transformed Frenchisms not only re- 
main, but are constantly added to the language. 
The Swedes are at liberty to do as they like with 
their mode of speech ; but I wish some stringent 
law were made at this critical time in England, 
to prevent the same barbarous infliction on ours. 

I find in my truly waste note-book, this entry 
— " Stupid day — saw no one but Major P. ; 
talked of Louis Napoleon, and an invasion of 
England. Spent the evening with a serious 
Englishman, who fell asleep while I was arguing 
that the only French invasion we need fear, was 
from those foreign auxiliaries of our language, 
which were likely to become adopted children in 
it, as they had done in that of Sweden." 

Nor is this fear unreasonable. It was only 
during my last visit to London, that I read a 
novel by a Scotch M.P., in which I saw this vice 
begiQning that career which I see in its grey- 
haired horrors in all the literature and speech of 
Sweden. Think of such an offence as coolly 
writing into English the word entraia6, thus — 
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" he was entrain^'d/^ I do not know what critiGS 
said, but in my opinion this is the sort of Frenoh 
invasion against which our English militia shonld 
be called out. The conspirators against the purity 
of our language ought to meet with capital 
punishment. 

I believe that the English are rich enough in 
words, as well as other things, if they chose to 
be content with them ; but if they must borrow, 
let them not disguise their act, and send forth the 
loan in a miserable mask to perplex future gene- 
rations. "Vis6d"has become almost a oommon 
term, but fortunately it is one not likely to be in- 
corporated into daily speech or writings. Were 
we to carry on this torturing system with all iJie 
French terms which, for brevity, or expressive- 
ness, we are so much in the habit of using, what 
a strange appearance would our written language 
present ? Much the same that the Swedish doeer, 
for we should spell all French words as we pro- 
nounced them ; and thus the good creatures who 
now print them in hand-bills and newspapers, and 
post them on street walls, need not be at the 
trouble of taking a foreign garb for their ideas, 
but commit the vulgar sin of which a poor Irish 
servant accused her mistress of — " calling things 
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by their plain names." Accents and terminations 
are, indeed, already unthonght of by our 
Erendrified good people ; yet once baye I had a 
specimen of the dangerons inroad making on onr 
tongues and pens, by a yomhg lady writing to 
me from England, that she was to haye a swarry 
at her ragged school I 

Let ns take warning by the sight of Swedish 
books — of course more especially of Swedish 
novels — ^and be cautious, lest "swarry" should 
become only one of the words that might yet de- 
face our own in an equal degree. 



I am writing ia a heat so extreme that the 
close diade of Venetian blinds, meant to exclude 
the sun, naturally leaves me almost in darkness. 
Is not this March heat of the northern sun some- 
thing most wonderful ? 

Snow and ice, sledging and skating, go on 
more gaily and vigorously than ever. The 
ground is white ; the sky blue, bright and beauti- 
ful. In the public gardens, not far from me, 
men and maidens, boys and girls, are gliding 
rapidly down the ice-hiUs, on those strange little 
sledges which I have quite a terror of when they 
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come five or six in a line down every icy and 
snow-frozen slope one meets, with their con- 
ductors lying flat upon them, as if swimming, 
and being the conducted, indeed, rather than the 
conducting, for they have no power over them 
when once the impetus is given. 

A painful event has just happened in these 
gardens, which shows the danger of this favourite 
amusement. A young stout girl is killed ; her 
sledge overturned, and another coming after her 
fiill speed, struck her on the head. The voices 
of swan and lark daily blend in the narration of 
human life. It is so bright, so beautiful here, 
that the thought of death seems like a great 
shadow momentarily crossing the sunshine. 

The extraordinary power of the sun may be 
estimated by the fact, just related to me by my 
landlord, that on the north side of the house, 
that is in the court which is surrounded by a 
square of houses, th^ thermometer is only one 
degree above freezing point, while on the south, 
that is on my side, it rises to twenty-five degrees. 
Celsius, not Fahrenheit, is followed here, in this 
his native land. 

And here I sit moveless, and try to keep my 
rooms cool; my door is open, my windows are 
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screened, and I say, "What a straage climate ! " 
a thousand times a day. And every one else 
is astir-^t least I fLy so when I ca^ot 
stir-^d merrily go the iedge-bells from mom 
to night, beneath and before my windows. You 
can hear them in these lines : — 

" Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells ! 
"What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night ! 
. While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a christaline delight. 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Eunic rhyme, 
To the tintabulation that so musingly swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
BeUs, bells, bells I 
Prom the jingHng and the tinkling of the bells ! " 

Now, in that piece of rhyme you* have heard 
the sledge-bells in the snow and sunshine away 
off in England, just as well as I hear them in 
Stockholm. 



And all was bright and beautiful, and I was 
listening to the sledge-bells, and complaining 
that I was cut off from enjoyment; and now 
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• 

there comes tlie voice of a great mortal grie^ 

mingling with the gladness and brightness of 

nature ; just now, when the warmth of an Eng- 

ligh May is shed over the snows and ioe of a 

Swedish March — now there fells ih© gloom of m 

heavy sorrow on hearts in England, and in 

Sweden, and in other lands ; for one lies dead, 

within a few doors of me, for whom many will 

weep — one whom I thonght fer from death, 

when only a week ago I wrote her an account of 

my accident. The gentle and amiable Lady L, 

has passed away from the joys or the pains of 

earth. 

# « « « # 

I managed to get down the stairs, I went ont 
in a carriage, I entered the handsome mansion 
where so lately her home had been fixed : and as 
I passed through the noble apartments, so newly 
and splendidly furnished, now empty and silent ; 
and as I entered the chamber of death, and 
knelt beside the dead, three words passed with 
an almost overpowering force upon my heart — 
life, death, eternity ! 

Oh ! one moment's meditation upon these 
words by the side of the dead, is more than a 
volume of sermons could read ! 
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That sweet and gentle lady has gone away. 
Her loss has made one heart desolate, and many 
sad. But we sorrow with hope, for the lovely 
and self-denying life she led in the flesh she led, 
doubtless, by faith in the Son of God, who loved 
her, and gave Himself for her; that she might 
take even Him for an ensample, and follow His 
steps, till she came to His presence. 

And so the first half of this bright month of 
March has brought a change, and some suf- 
fering to me ; but, to the respected -friend, to 
whose kindness I have owed so much of my 
former enjopneo^-i«w m^ greater a change 
how much deeper a pain ! 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

This is All-FooPs day in Sweden as well as in 
England, but in Sweden the first of April has a 
significancy which we transfer, I know not how, 
to Lady-day ; I mean that it is flitting day ; 
that word " flitting " being nearly the same in 
Swedish as it is in English. 

The beginning of April, consequently, renews 
in great degree the bustle of October ; it is sooner 
over, certainly, for now neither provisions are to 
be laid in, confections made, nor clothing pre- 
pared. StiQ, this is the half yearly term when a 
general change takes place ; that of October is 
jfrom summer to winter; this of April is from 
winter to summer. 
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My old hostess is once more in a glorious fuss : 
she has lost some of her lodgers, aad is employed 
to sit by while a lady of twenty-one years of age, 
who has just been divorced from one husband, 
receives the gentleman who aspires to be her 
second. 

"Why was she divorced?" I ask. 

" Her husband was a tyrant," is the answer. 

Perhaps our lawyers would get more employ- 
ment if this plea held good in England. 

Karin says I ought to flit too, and that she will 
flit with me ; but I am waiting for the spring, 
and then I shall travel, not flit 

Servants now are changing places ; poor little 
Gusta comes to bid me good-bye; takes my 
hand, bends low, and touches it with her lips ; 
and then, with many good wishes, departs to seek 
her daily bread elsewhere. How little we can 
realise a state like this ! Living with and for 
strangers for a few months ; being fed and paid 
by them, serving their interests, becoming ac- 
quainted with all their domestic and private con- 
cerns, — ^pleasing, conciliating, liking or disliking 
them ; and acting the same thing . over and over 
again with others. Such is domestic servitude in 
its lightest features. 

VOL. n. X 
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Adieu, Qiista ; be happy and be good. You will 
be dressed up for a fancy ball, I dare say, in yotir 
next place also. 

I have already said that the words " I have not 
time," are most seldom heard in London, whew 
most business is done, and offcenest heard in Stock- 
holm, where least business is done. A man has 
brought me home an ill-done piece of work ; I 
want him to put it right ; he says literally, " My 
time is my money." I reply, " Yes, but yon 
must give your time for your money." " Ack ! 
one cannot help it; one has not time here in 
Stockholm." So it is. Men of business have not 
time to attend to their business ; doctors have not 
time to visit their patients ; servants have no 
time to do their work. 

But I am able to walk out now, and I must 
make use of my own time, which will not be very 
long in Stockholm, for in the changing month of 
April I, too, ought to change. 



But this April month — ^in England, one of bud- 
ding leaves and springing flowers, of weeping 
and smiling skies, of imcertain breezes, of all 
that is emblematic of gentle hope and feaj>— has 
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quite another aspect in the far north. On the 
third day of April I walked over a part of Late 
Malar, but at one spot near the shore, the ice 
broke, or had been broken, and my foot went 
in almost to the top of the half boot, as it is 
called, which ladies wear here, of a tremendous 
length. 

." Madame must be careful," said my little at- 
tendant, Karin, "not to break the other leg 
now " — ^and with one as yet only partially re- 
stored, I fully felt the necessity of taking her 
advice. 

"Ithink," said the tall Swede, who accompanied 
me, and pulled me out, "I think you must not walk 
on the ice any more ; it will be unsafe to do so 
soon; but — ^yes, you can go on for a week or so 
still if you like it ; I see the ice broke near to the 
spot those washerwomen have opened to wash in." 

True enough, there were the poor creatures — 
and domestic servants have often to do the same — 
standing on the ice, through which they had cut a 
large opening, and there bathing the clothes they 
had to wash. What an occupation that must be 
in such a climate I 

" This is the third of April," I remarked, 
looking round on the icy lake. 
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" Yes, we shall have spring early this year/' 
added my companion. 

I thought this now appeared to be likely: so as I 
wanted to see the forests once more in their winter 
dress J I got adrosky, and drove out to Haga; and 
there was that beautiful park, which owes its 
charms to nature, lying still deep, deep in winter 
snow— «o silent, so very sUent it was that day. 
EooiB we« casing in ilngland in bmy cgnclaT^ 
settling the affairs of their nation; birds were 
singing, leaves and blossoms opening,— but 
here, not the flap of a bird's wing, not the 
chirrup of an insect was heard. The lake was 
still an icy plain, with its hUlocks of snow ; the 
undulating grounds and dark rocks rose up, and 
sunk down, but all bore the same thick white 
burden. Not a blade of grass, not the most dis- 
tant vestige of a bud, was to be seen. The enor- 
mous pines and great dark firs were all that seemed 
to triumph over winter. Unloved in summer, 
they seemed while unloved still to bear stem 
witness to their own superiority, and to preach a 
silent homily over the dead and joyless things 
whose leaves had danced ia the summer sunshine, 
and cheated us into admiration and love. Up 
they rose, so high and firm, with their roots in the 
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great rock, and their dark green heads towering 
in unchangeableness ; looking as if they never had, 
nor could have, any sympathy with the Nature 
that lay subdued, withered, blighted, and oppressed 
around them. 

I have often thought in England, that leaf- 
less trees possess a peculiar, but indescribable" 
beauty, especially when their branches rise up in 
strong sunKght or bright moonshine. But this 
charm of leaflessness, whatever it may arise from, 
is unknown to the trees of Sweden. The intensity 
of desolation their aspect evinces is quite curious ; 
they are the colour of dry parched earth. It 
never struck me that England was always green 
until I had seen the winter aspect of Sweden, its 
spring aspect also. The trees wreathed with ivy, 
the hedgerows set with holly and privet, the 
evergreen things that grow by the waysides, and 
the bright green grass of the fields, say that 
England takes the winter as some good folks take 
this Lenten season, disguising its hardness with 
all the substitutes for gaieties that they can grace- 
fully devise. A Swedish forest without firs, in 
winter, must be a miserable sight. The leaf trees, 
0S all others are called here, when they have en- 
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dured some winter months, look as if they never 
conld bear a green leaf again ; so earthy-oolonred, 
so sapless, so dried-up do they seem. Spectres of 
trees, such as I this day saw in the forest of Haga, 
rising from the cold white ground, and contrasting 
with the sternly domineering firs, aetnaUy hannt my 
imagiiiation. 

And the 6th of April was a charming day; the 
heat of the sun was so great that ice and snow 
could no longer resist it. I returned fiom a long 
walk, over Skeppsholmen into the Djurgord, with 
my fece painfully burned. My good hostess 
warned me not to go out again without a veil and 
parasoL I went oyer the bridge, where I had seen 
the boats so deeply imbedded in the thick ice on 
that arm of the Baltic ; and on the ice some 
fishermen were then seated on stools ; they had 
bored holes in it, and let down lines, and beguiled 
unwary little trouts and small red gurnet, and 
drew them up, and cast them to leap and twist 
and flutter upon it, and to suffer the penalty of 
haying been led into temptation. 

But now the water was firee at one side, though 
still bound up at the other : the boats and the 
fishers were gone. As for the poor little fish, 
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they would re-appear no more. I saw a change, 
and I felt the spring was coming ; but I did not 
see it coming. 

I walked on into Djurgorden, and there the 
trees were like those of Haga ; the snow was melt- 
ing; but where the grass was left bare, it was 
the colour of straw or withered hay. They were 
beginning to open some of the houses : in a court 
at the back of a restaurant, I heard a woman 
scream ; I ran forward, and saw a man nearly kill 
another with a great knife. Two women were at 
an opposite window eating their dinner, and they 
ate it on, and never stirred nor stopped, though the 
man, with his cheek laid open from eye to chin, 
was ftdl before them. A woman was trying to 
save him ; I ran on, and held up my hands ; and 
I tiunk tie bruM man was a Jd of me, for he 
went away and shut up the door. 

I related the circumstance when I came back, 
and expressed my astonishment at the two women 
in the restaurant, who continued to eat their 
dinner. 

"That is quite the Swedish way," said a 
clever native of that land, who had travelled a 
good deal elsewhere ; " they do not like here to 
interfere with what does not belong to titem, 
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especially if it may bring them into trouble to do 
so. I saw a woman once run over by a cart. She 
lay at the side of a street, and no one would raise 
her up ; for she seemed to be dead, and they do 
not think it lucky to be the first to touch the 
body in such a case. But when I lifted her up 
the bystanders said directly, ' Come, let us help ;' 
and then I had many assistants." 

I related then how I had seen, in the market- 
place in Stockholm, a woman vigorously beating 
a man ; she had got his head down, and beat it 
dreadftdly. There was no crying, shouting, 
nor what we call " mobbing ; " all was profound 
quietness, except for the sound of the blows. 
Neither the woman who was beating, nor the man 
who was being beat, nor the crowd that stood 
composedly looking at both, spoke a word, or 
uttered a sound. 

A nice-looking young woman, with her market 
basket and tidy dress, a brown merino kafta, 
muff, and black silk kerchief on her head, was the 
last to come up. She looked on as if counting 
the blows for about a minute, and then tranquilly 
said, "I shall go for the policeman;" but I 
came away without haying seen her go. 

^^ Yes," he replied, ^Hhat is quite the Swedish 
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way ; they do not like to interfere ; but if the 
woman were punishing a man, I fancy he must 
have been a thief; in that case she had a- right to 
beat him." 

The right of summary conviction, and of the 
administration of punishment, too. That is a sim- 
plification of justice ; but in the instance I saw, it 
seemed a dangerous degree of power to entrust to 
female hands. 

People cannot be convicted of crime in Sweden 
without a witness, or the confession of the accused. 
And the efforts made to extract the latter seem 
strange to us. In England, whatever policemen 
may do, the magistrates caution prisoners to be 
careful of criminating themselves ; but in Sweden 
every pains is taken to make them do so, unless 
the offence can be otherwise proved. I saw a poor 
youth of, I think, eighteen years of age, the other 
day, who is to be a prisoner for life for stealing one 
rix daler. Is. 2d. English. The reason of this 
fearful punishment, and infliction on the country, 
is, that this was his third offence. In cases of theft, 
for the first offence the punishment is sHght, the 
second heavier, the third deprives the culprit of 
liberty for life, let it be for the most trifling object. 
What gangs of young convicts we should have to 
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crow ffrey-haired under prison discipline, were 
to XL force in Engtod ! 

And now I thought I had seen my last of my 
beautifiil views, daily and nightly, over Carl 
Tretons Torg ; that I had walked or driven for the 
last time through the snow-heaped forests. The 
intensely hot sun of March melted the snow and 
softened the ice ; they began to break it up with 
pickaxes in the streets, and it appeared as if an 
inimdation had swept over Stockholm. Words 
can scarcely describe anything so bad and dis- 
agreeable as these streets are in such a state ; 
their closeness — ^with some fine modem exoep* 
tions— .their gloom, the want of footways, the 
horrible nature of the pavement, which inflicts a 
penalty on the act of walking, the disorderly 
driving of carts, and sundry other nuisances, render 
Stockholm, either in rainy weather, or when the 
ice and snow are breaking up in the spring, one of 
the most impleasant of all places. 

Yet in the midst of this dissolving of the 
winter's iron work, I had a charming walk at 
midnight from the house of Professor Betzdus, at 
Kimgsholmen, or King's Island. The moon shone 
bright, and the scene on the bridge was lovely : 
at one side the water was clear; at the other 
the ice bound it up as hard as ever. The 
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picturesque Eidderholm was beside us, and the gilt 
cross that surmounts the delicate, though inappro- 
priate bronze spire of its church, glittered in the 
clear light — the moonlight of the north — so 
beautiful, so bright ! Often do I find myself talking 
of the moon and stars here as being so much larger 
than the moon and stars of England. That large 
clear orb, that seems to comB down half-way from 
the elevated sky to look at us, was sparkling in 
the rippling water at one side of the bridge, aad 
at the other the people could still walk on the ice. 
Far away, in the scarcely shadowed view, a dark 
mass, closing it up, indicated the forest of Carlberg. 

And the Englishman who had let me drop from 
the sledge, was with me ; and I wished, in coming 
back, to walk once more over my favourite place — 
Carl Tretons Torg ; and he led me over it, and into 
a shining pond which I had taken for ice, but 
which proved to be melted ice; and then he 
laughed, and said he always let persons take their 
own way, especially when they wished to be 
romantic. 

And so I thought the winter was over and gone, 
and that I must prepare to run away, for I wanted 
to see the spring burst out in the country. 

" Wait a little,^' said my old hostess, rubbing 
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her hands with a cheery smile ; "we shall 
have winter again yet ; and I hope it will come 
soon, for if we don't have it in April we shall 
have it in May." 

I thought the dear lady merely wished to pro- 
long the pleasure of my society : but I went to 
take tea with Frederika Bremer, and after hearing 
some of the music of the now-lamented Prince 
Gustaf sung by a lady of the Court, I came home 
as a slight soft rain was falling. I rose next 
morning expecting to see wet streets and dripping 
April skies ; but all was white — ^winter had come 
again. I thought my Place never had looked 
more lovely ; it was, perhaps, because its beauties 
had seemed to be over. The heights of Sodor 
were white again, and the headless trees that 
bound the Torg were just powdered sufficiently 
to conceal the suffering aspect which headless 
trees present when bare. The snow does not fall 
in the tiny drops we have it in England generally ; 
but in large flakes that look quite consequential, 
and reminds me of how our silly old nurse used to 
explain the phenomenon of snow to us in our 
childhood — ^that it was the angels plucking fea- 
thers. 

And now, after having been scorched by the 
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sun in the middle of March, the second week of 
April has brought us back to intense cold, more 
bitter than I felt it in winter ; for it is not so dry, 
clear, and invigorating. 



And this is Posk-veckan, or the Pascal "Week — 
the Holy week of the Catholic Church. 

The week, when Christ's Church on earth is 
clothed in mourning — mourning for its Head — 
mourning for its members — ^for the sinless Head, 
the sinful members ! And I have kept Holy 
Passiontide in other lands, and mingled in the 
assemblies of other Christians, where the hushed 
note of praise was faintly heard amid the plaint of 
penitence and grief. Holy and blessed time ! — a 
time which might be rich in the gathering in of 
souls to God, if only men could be withdrawn 
from the din and strife and money-making of this 
poor busy world, to kneel for a brief space at the 
cross of their dying Lord, 

Here, tKere is service, indeed, in the churches ; 
but in the homes — ah ! yes I there is, I suppose, 
what is termed the Protestant, but surely not the 
Biblical basis of the Lutheran faith ! Penitence, 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer — all prescribed in 
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the Bible, are not in practice here — ^they belong to 
" the old time/^ and my good hostess is exceed- 
ingly amnsed at the thought of the fasting. Such 
a laugh as hers ought to be heard in England. 

I had heard this Pascal "Week mentioned long 
beforehand, as a sort of plea for not haying time 
to do anything. "No one could undertake work 
because Pascal Week was coming on. I, there- 
fore, naturally concluded it was made one of strict 
retirement and devotion; I looked forward to it, 
and hoped to feel sympathy with my fellow 
Christians, even though not in communion with 
their Church. 

The week commenced ; and the first request I 
made to the servants was answered with the words, 
"Jag har into tid." These words were to be 
repeated — I heard so often that no one had time 
to give me anything, or do anything, that, though 
at first very unwilling to break in on their devo- 
tions, I went timidly to my good hostess, and 
explained my necessities. 

"Madame," she answered, "that cannot be 
helped ; they have no time ; this is Posk- 
veckan." 

I withdrew ; my little Karin seemed quite 
perplexed with affairs, taUdng of going to Shrift, 
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and then running oflF, saying she had not time to 
speak to me. 

Good Friday, called here Long Friday, passed 
over. Easter Even came. Full of memories of 
that eve on another past-away year — a year not 
to be forgotten in time — ^not perhaps in eternity — 
I left the room wherein I had dwelt alone, cut ojff 
almost entirely from all beyond it, and strolled 
into the great salong, where I found my Countess- 
housekeeper seated in state on the sofa, knitting. 

" Now, Madame,'' said she, looking up with an 
air that told me she was prepared to make an 
announcement ; " now, if you will walk into the 
kitchen, you will see the reason why they have no 
time here in Pascal "Week. Yes, you will see 
how well all the pans and vessels have been 
scoured ; they are all in a row now up there ; and 
are bright and shining like new. That looks so 
well ; and that is our custom in Pascal "Week." 

I walked silently into the little kitchen, and 
saw a couple of dozen of copper and other vessels 
ranged in a row on a dresser. 

" They must be all up there in a row," said 
Karin, putting out her hand, and making a little 
bow, as if presenting me to them ; while Beata, 
with a demure smile on her face^ turned away, as 
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if unwilling to seem to enjoy her triumph over 
this evidence of my want of faith in those &niiliar 
words — "Jag har into tid.'^ 

"We fell into a conversation somehow, as to 
different ways of keeping a week, which, by what- 
ever name we give it, means to commemorate one 
event. When she had heard me relate a good 
many things I had done on one Easter Even, 
little Karin gravely said — 

" Was Madame ever in a church in England on 
Easter Eve, where they preached all night long ?" 

"Nay, Karin, that was I not." 

" Beata and I shall go to a church where they 
preach all night," she added. 

The idea of such a preaching was not very 
pleasing to me; but knowing that the term in 
Swedish speech always signifies the whole of . 
divine service, I inquired where such a service 
would be performed. 

"It is in a church that is called the Bussian 
Church," said Karin : " would Madame like to 
say next year that Madame had been in a Russian 
Church in Sweden this Easter Even ?" 

" Very much indeed, Karin ; if you and Beata 
will take me there." 

" Then Madame must come at eleven o'clock, 
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for the preaching begins at midnight. Linquist 
is not here, but I can take the lantern." 

" The lantern will do as well as Linquist ; but 
I am not ajfraid to go to church without either 
it or him." 

" But Madame does not go to church at mid- 
night on Easter-eve in England ? " 

" I think not ; I wish we did do so. Perhaps 
we may yet." 

At eleven o'clock, duly wrapped up, we issued 
forth in an intensely cold night, with a cutting 
icy wind blowing in our faces. 

We got to the place, and, by means of a fee, got 
in at once ; but though the fee was taken, we 
found it only admitted us to the stone stairs 
leading up to the chapel, which was not to open 
before the prescribed hour. 

It was bitterly cold, and being tired I sat 
down on the chilling stairs. Karin seated her- 
self at my feet, and looking demurely into my 
face, said, 

" Has Madame ever sat on cold stone stairs on 
Easter-eve in England ? " 

^^ Ko, Earin, that have I never done.'' 

" See then ! there are some things Madame can 
do in our Sweden, that she has never done in 
VOL. n. , ^ 
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England," Karin replied, gravely arranging the 
black kerchief on her head. 

But peAaps those cold stone stairs were, after 
all, the pleasantest part of ^my Swedish Easter-even 
recollections. 

What a scene I witnessed after ascending them ! 

Pell-mell up these stairs rushed a rude crowd 
of the lowest people, mingled with a few of a 
decent and respectable aspect. Their conduct 
was the most striking illustration I could have 
had of the truth of an idea I had previously 
formed, namely, that the Swedes have no respect 
for any religion but their own ; and that they insist 
on having it respected, not because it is Biblical, 
or Catholic, or Protestant, or Lutheran — ^but be- 
cause it is Swedish. If any disrespect is shown 
to their Church or religion, it is a great oflfenoe — 
a contempt of God — ^but the religion that acknow- 
ledges the same God and Saviour is regarded as 
matter of amusement and curiosity. The Boman 
Catholic Chapel on Good Friday, when the Queen 
was present, painfully exemplified this. 

Some riotous conduct on this night certainly 
arose from drunken, disorderly persons, whom the 
decenter Swedes seemed ashamed of, and anxiously 
whispered to me that they were Germans; and 
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much fault might be found with the attendants 
of the church or chapel, who took no precaution- 
ary measures, but always opposed rudeness with 
rudeness — a rudeness indiscriminating also, since 
they shoved and pushed, and drove about the 
quiet as well as the boisterous. 

In the midst of this i^ude scene, an apparition 
was beheld. A band of elegantly dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, all ia evening costume, glided in ; 
a Kussian Countess, with a small cloak of light blue 
satin just covering her shoulders, her head beauti- 
fully adorned, was prominent among them ; and 
now the white gloves, the ball room dresses, the 
air of elegance and of festive joy that one side of 
the Chapel, or large room, presented, contrasted 
almost ludicrously, undoubtedly painftdly, with the 
rude, uncultured, dark, disorderly mass, huddled 
into uneasy compression nearly in its centre, iu- 
teroepting between the brighter region and the 
gorgeously dressed choristers, who were chanting 
the responses at the further side. 

The altar at the tipper end of the room was 
separated by a screen formed of painted paste- 
board, something like the scenes of a theatre; 
within it a priest of the Bussian or Greek CSiurch 
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of Bussia, performed that striking, and; under other 
circumstances, perhaps impressive service, which 
heralds and celebrates the act of the Kesurrection. 
In the Church of Kussia this act appears to be 
dramatised in a manner rather imcongenial to our 
feelings. The tomb is visible, the resurrection seen. 
Before the time when the cry — Christ is risen I was 
to be heard, an attendant brought a tray of long 
candles, and presented one to each member of the 
church — that is to say, to the elegant line ranged at 
the opposite side from the rude mass; — ^these were 
chiefly persons attached to the Embassy ; they held 
the unlighted candles for some time ; and when 
lighted, they were, I suppose, to represent the light 
of the Church — ^the light of the world — the light 
that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world : — ^for then came the moment when the hour 
of the wicked, and the powers of darkness, were 
vanquished, lost in the brightness of the uprising 
sun of righteousness — ^when the taunt — ^He saved 
thers, Himself He cannot save! — ^was both 
verified and contradicted — ^for He who could not 
save Himself when He would save others, having 
purchased the salvation of His Church, burst the 
bands of death, and in Himself, and by union 
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with Himself, became the author of salvation to 
all them that believe ; — ^the risen^ ascended^ but 
ever-present head of His mystical body, the 
Church; — ^in whom its members live; in whom 
they die ; in whom they rise again. 

I know not if this idea is shadowed forth in the 
lighting of these long candles in the Eussian 
Church. I know only it was the idea of my own 
mind, by which, in my ignorance, I endeavoured 
to e3q)lain to myself their use, and would fain, by 
my own mental explanation, having taken a 
spiritual benefit from an observance I did not 
practise. But there were not more than a dozen, 
or at most a dozen and half, of those elegant and 
fashionable worshippers present, while there were 
some hundreds of spectators, who certainly did 
not appear to make any attempt to spiritualise for 
their own benefit the mode of worship which was 
foreign to their senses. For my part, being unable 
to derive spiritual good, and being subjected 
to much bodily harm from the pressure of the 
crowd, and still more from the too energetic 
rudeness of the Eussian servitors of the chapel, in 
repelling that pressure, I was sincerely glad to see 
the honest face of my lantern substitute, Linquist, 
and holding up my hand to him with an imploring 
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gesture, he pushed forward to me ; I caught his 
arm, only able to articulate the words, " Take me 
out," aud to the despair of Kttle Karin, who 
assured me they would preach all night, and that I 
had never seen the same on Easter-eve in England, 
I left the chapel of the Russian Embassy at a little 
after two o^clock in the mortiing, without having 
seen much of the actual ceremonies. Had I been 
aware of it in time, I could have got a ticket from 
the Embassy, or gone with some of the body ; but 
I acted on Karin's suggestion alone. 

And at four o^clock on the Easter-mom, Karin 
and Beata came home, just as I was trying to 
realise, in the faintest degree, that crowning event 
of our soul's history, — ^the Eesurrection from the 
dead, the Resurrection of Christ and his members. 

Russia — ^is Russia so much greater and more 
powerful a nation, or kingdom, or empire, than 
Great Britain ? Yes ; it must be, and so must 
be some lesser states than Russia also : for here, 
in Stockholm, as elsewhere, we see the Church 
as well as the State of the country represented ; 
we see the embassy have its chapel and its 
priest. 

Is Russia a more religious power than much- 
boasting England, who sends her missionaries and 
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Bibles to all lands of the earth ? Yes ; it must 
be, for Bussia cores for the souls of the few sheep 
of her own fold, and England, alas ! seems to 
trouble herself more about the sheep of other 
folds. She wants to bring into hers those who 
do not belong to her, she lets those who do belong 
to her fold wander where they will ; if they pay, 
she will help them to keep themselves ; if they 
do not like to pay, they may go where they 
please. 

Here on this Easter mom, all tribes of people— 
with the exception of a few poor Jews— may 
celebrate the uprising of the Son of God ; may 
sing "Alleluia to Him who was dead, and is aHve 
again ; and hath the keys of hell and of death ;'' — 
and with the exception of a few poor English 
also. 

The Russian Embassy has its chapel; the 
Eoman Catholic Church opens its wide doors to 
Austrians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and other re- 
presentatives ; but England — ^her Embassy sits 
alone, it may hear a prayer read in private, but 
its Church has no representation here — ^its reK- 
gious dignity is most entirely in abeyance. The 
Church of England is only known as a feeble 
term, heard of amid the din and clash of news- 
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paper controyersy. Its scattered children may go 
to and trOj and grudge if they be not satisfied ; 
for Church and State in England provide but 
scanty means for supplying them abroad with the 
bread of life which cometh down from Heaven. 

And so it is that on this Easter day our only 
resource is a stray clergyman from Scotland, and 
whether he is a minister of the Eirk or of the 
Church, we know not. But pleasant it is to hear 
our own Liturgy read, and thankfdlly do we, poor 
English, accept the crumbs that accident seems to 
give us, while beholding the fdller provision made 
for others. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I BELIEVE there is no other characteristic of the 
world we live in which draws upon it more of the 
abuse and indignation of the human beings who 
compose it, than that of its liability to change. 
A changing world, a world of change, is our daily 
pathetic complaint. 

Yet is there something in our very constitution, 
in our human composition, to which the idea of a 
changeless state is positively painful and oppres- 
sive. "What thoughtful child, who has been 
taught that heaven would consist ia sitting above 
the skies throughout a changeless eternity, play- 
ing on a golden harp, has not experienced the 
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unutterable pain of feeling that it had no real 
sympathy with such a state of being; that it 
shrunk from the attempt to grasp and comprehend 
the notion of blessedness thuB presented ; presented 
in a form with which its nature and capacity had 
no affinities? Such is our complex nature ; shrink- 
iag from eternal unchangeableness, and still com* 
plaining of temporal change. 

Now, I am contemplating a change, and this is 
the cause of my philosophising on the subject. I 
and am to leave my dear Carl Tretons Torg ; and, 
as soon as the water is open, I am to leave 
Stockholm. I have been wishing to do both, and I 
feel very sorry to do either. It may be long 
before I spend again such pleasant moments as I 
have spent lookitig out over the first ; still longer 
before I spend so many gay and amusing hours as 
I have spent in the last. 

" Chance and change are busy ever, 
Friends depart, and joys remove ; 
But His mercy vp^aneth never, 
God is light, and God is Love." 

And if duty calls out, and says, " Go back !" 
while will and pleasure say " Go on I" we all know 
which must be obeyed, however we may fret and 
frown about it. 
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I have been long waiting for the water to open ; 
a vessel sailed, but put back ; hopes excited were 
frozen up again. I had heard a gun fired, and 
had seen smoke from a chimney, and I was busy 
preparing for a flight on the first day of May. 
But Gxefven came in, and asked me what I was 
about. 

" Going to the Island of Gottland, I answered.'^ 

" That you cannot do till Pingst-dag," he re- 
plied. 

" And pray what is Pingst-dag ?'' 

" I do not know what you call it in English ; 
but it is the time of our Lord's journey to heaven.'' 

"Oh! Whitsuntide." 

" Yes, then every one goes to Gottland ; there 
is a steamer goes on a pleasure trip on Whit- 
Sunday ; you can go cheap and return with it, and 
have much company also." 

" Ah ! I mean to go alone, and not to return 
with the steamer that takes me ; I am going to 
meditate at Wisby, and muse among its ruined 
churches, and over its strange history." 

^^ That you can certainly do, and return with 
the steamer ; it stays some hours there. And if 
you go before Pingst it will not be green, and you 
can see no beauty in the ruins." 
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*^ But Pingst does not come until the end of 
May this year, and I must leave Stockholm 
before then.'' 

"Why must that be?" 

" I must go to the Island of Gottland, and see 
the ruins of Wisby ; and then I must make a 
grand tour all over Sweden ; I must go up to 
Dalecarlia, and down to the south, for I want to 
have a summer in Sweden as well as a winter in 
Stockhohn." 

Grefven openedhis eyes, and smoothed hisbeard. 

" And pray, Madame, if one may ask, how do 
you think you can travel so far ?" 

We were speaking Swedish, and I replied, with 
a very bad pronunciation of that language, that I 
meant to buy a carriage. Now this word carriage, 
in Swedish, presents to me one of those niceties of 
pronunciation to which I never am able to fashion 
my lips. Grefven looked dark when I said, or 
attempted to say it. 

"And pray where does Madame think she can 
buy that ?" 

" Here, in Stockholm, undoubtedly." 

" Nay, I shall tell Madame, that is not to be 
done here." 

" Not to be done ! yes, I am sure it is to be 
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done. An Englishman told me I could buy that 
here, or hire one if I preferred." 

"Yes, that is like an Englishman! The 
English think they can do all with their money, but 
I tell Madame that is not to be done in Sweden.'^ 

" What do you think I want to buy? tell me 
the word in English," I wisely said, seeing there 
was some mistake. 

"You said you would buy a friend," he 
answered. 

" A friend ! No— a carriage ! " 
" You said Van." 

"ImeantVagn. That is- because the words 
sound alike when I say them. But as you have 
put it into my head, I shall try if a friend is not 
to be hired as well as a carriage. I would not 
risk buying one, but as I shall require both when 
I start for my summer tour I shall hire one if I can." 
"No one will leave the capital till June," 
said Grefven, half conceding the point. 

This was true in the general ; but as for me, I 
was only waiting for the water to be unbound ; 
as soon as the Malar was free, I should be free 
also. 

The first of May, however, I wished to spend 
here. 
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It is a eurious fia^ct that there ia, I believe^ no 
ooimtiy in Chnstendom idiere May-day is not 
celefaraied. Here, in the cold north, the usages 
of Old Ellwand, in respect to it, are tzansfisxred to 
Uldsommer's-eYe — the feast of St. John; the 
feast of Balder in the old mythiAogy ; BaUbo^ fine 
Good, ike god of innocence. But stia Msy-daj 
has its Swedish celebratian also— and a ciniciai 
one it is. 

On the evening^ not the morning, of the first 
of May^ the King, Boyal Family and hoose- 
hold, the Minister of State, diplomatic coirp^ and 
aQ the woaid of StocUiolm — l^igh andlow, young 
and old — make a grand proceffiicaL round the 
I>pzrgord. The great people go in their hand- 
somest carriages; the lesser people^ attired in 
their gayest or best dressesy go in any way thi^ 



approach of the first of May m tibns 
epoch of the year at whidi wo^-people 
^ tbne to do anything. The hope of get- 
lew bonnet would be absurd, fijr,. as ew^arj 
ist hare new bonnetSy no one has time to 



make them. Such seems to be the logic th^tt j^ 
erer reprodnced. 

Fortmately^ in adhorcnee to the good aU 
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feddon of our childhood, I had taken my bright- 
est bonnet for Easter-day, and what had served 
for the greater festival was good enough for the 
lesser* 

But the first day of May in England^ as observed 
by those in whose hearts the love of good, and 
old, and pleasant ways, has not been superseded 
either by worldly coldness, or lost in careless 
forgetfiilness, is a double festival— a festival of 
earth reviving from death to gladness and beauty 
— a festival of the Church, who commemorates 
upon it two of her evangelists, who helped to 
spread over that earth a spiritual gladness, which 
has caused, and shall yet cause, her deserts to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. But this May- 
day — ^the festival of St. Philip and St. James — ^is, 
in Sweden, only observed by an annual, and, what 
is called, a now antiquated custom of a tour 
round the deer-park ; because the Swedes strenu- 
ously deny that they now have anything to do 
with the saints, and are zealous in assuring me, 
they do not keep holidays as saints' days.* 

* Twelve months have gone away since these words were 
written. A glad and beautifdl May-day has burst out on 
England, after a cold and tedions spring. And, now, at five 
o'dock on this bright moniiag of our double festival, I ana 
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And such a May-day as this was for the amraal 
procession of the Koyal Park in Stockholm I The 
cold was more bitter than any I had felt in winter ; 
for a keen and strong north-east wind was blowing. 

going to hear the h3rmii sung firom the top of the tourer of 
Magdalen College, at old Oxford. 

And then I see the first flowers of spring brought to idom 
the house of God, where we go to give thajik? for all the 
blessings of this life ; to hear again the words that Philip 
spoke to Nathaniel ; to wonder at the beautiM appropriate- 
ness of those which the Church has selected, from, the words 
of St. JameS; as the epistle for this day when the earth is 
decking her bosom with the bright fair things which are the 
types of all we seek or love in our mortal day — " Ijet the 
brother of low degree rejoice that he is exalted; but the rich 
in that he is made low ; because, as the flower of the grass he 
shall pass away. Por the sun is no sooner risen with a burning 
heat than it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof faileth, 
and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth; so also shall 
the rich man fade away in his ways." 

The flowers are before us, and the lesson they teach is read 
in our ears. This May-day is even a treble festival ; for it is 
Sunday, also, in the year 1853. And I hear a sermon 
preached on these words of St. James, and, while invited to 
rejoice in the gladness of nature, we are instructed amidst its 
evanescent joys, " more perfectly to know " (in the words of 
the Collect for the day) " Jesus Christ to be the "Way, the 
Truth and the Life, that so we may steadfastly walk in the way 
that leadeth to life eternal," whether that way leaded 
through the brightness or the shadows of a transitory world* 
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And on this first of May, I was also to leave my 
dwelling in Enkhns Grend, or Widow House Lane, 
and to remove to tiie very comfortable lodging- 
house, or hotel, of Frue La Croix, in Brunkebergs 
Torg ; one which is surprisingly little known to 
English travellers, to whom it would possess an 
additional advantage, since its kind and pleasant 
owner was bom in England, and would speak our 
language much better than she even now does if 
the teveUers, who suffer so much inconvenience 
in other quarters in Stockholm, resorted to her 
hotel. 

The snow still lay on the heights of Sodor 
when I took the last view I ever should take of 
them, from the windows which had been to me, 
for at least six months, like the face of a friend, to 
which, even if it change a little at times, we still 
turn to reap some consolation, some compensation 
for all the trials and annoyances we meet with 
from other things. That window was to me as the 
record, too, of thoughts, feelings, emotions, words, 
that never might be exactly reproduced, because 
originating in, and proceeding from, novel circum- 
stances — ^yet which must be indissolubly linked 
with all that had been, all that should be, to me in 
life — in death — ^perhaps in eternity. 

VOL. n. z 
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That May-day was the bitterest I ever felt. The 
sky was iron-grey, and seemed heavy with snow : 
the keen wind penetrated one's very bones. JSTo 
sign of a leaf, or sprig, gave intimation of spring; 
it was like a bitterly cold first of Mareh in 
England. 

The thought of passing it, as I had intended to 
do, on the rocks of the Djurgord, was given up ; 
and I gladly accepted the invitation of some of the 
kindest of my many kind Swedish friends, Kam- 
merherre Cederschiold, to spend it at his house, 
the windows of which afforded a fine view of the 
procession, and of the throngs of citizens flocking 
ont to the park. 

With this ^^ Lord of the Bedchamber,'' — as we 
should translate the title Kammerherre — and his 
charming wife, who by Swedish courtesy bears 
the title of " Female Lord of the Chamber," the 
evening afforded me greater pleasures than were 
derived from merely watching a singular medley 
of persons — some brilliant, some gay, aU decent, 
orderly, and the lower classes grave and respect- 
able — ^who, in carriages, on horseback, or foot, 
poured on in a continuous stream, facing cold, 
wind, and dust, to make an annual promenade in 
the Djurgord on the evening of the first of May. 
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Having spent a most agreeable and social eve- 
ning with Mends who had really become dear to 
me, but whom I was doubtful of seeing again, I 
Was conducted to Brunkebergs Torg, where I Was 
to take up my temporary abode till the water was 
open. 

My rooms were four trapper upp — ^that is, up 
fo«T flights Of almost interminably winding stone 
stairs ; and as this was on the high hill called that 
of Brunke, you may fancy to what an elevation I 
attained, and how complacently I might, from my 
new wiadows, look down on all the rest of the 
visible world. 

Mamzellen, or the mamzell, the housekeeper, 
or superintendent of the hotel, had told me, 
when I went out, that if it were shut up at my 
return for the night, I should clap my hands ia 
the street, outside the door, which would imme- 
diately open to admit me. This eastern, and 
magical mode of action, extremely pleased my 
fancy; but the solid Englishman who attended 
me thought I had lost my senses, when he saw 
me clapping my hands together outside the great 
strong door of the hotel : and when I convinced him 
that I was only obeying orders, he clapped his 
with such a real John Bull determination, that 
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fbe door seemed to fly open at the sound of its 
own accord. I bade him god natt, and went foiur 
topper up by myself. 

On entering in the dark the first of my long 
suite of small rooms, the salong — ^the honour of 
possessing which I had now attained to— the 
view from the three windows at once struck me- 
lt was not only from its great diflFerence to that 
I had lately so much delighted in, looking over 
as it did a vast number of windmills, and the red- 
topped houses of a great part of Stockholm ; but 
from the singularity of the night-scene it ^diowed 
me, that the effect arose. 

The horizon presented a most curious aspect, 
and being so extensive, — hx beyond the limits of 
the capital, — I had an opportunity of watching 
the progress of the phenomenon. 

Far away, beyond the windmills, whose long arms 
were flinging about in a strange wild manner, 
there lay a deep, yet glowing light ; a crimson sky. 
I thought it strange to see the red sunlight rest on 
the horizon at eleven o'clock on the night of the 
first of May ; and I stood looking at it withiout re- 
collecting it was not at the west I was looking. 
But, while I looked, the flame colour brightened 
and spread, instead of fading and lessening ; some 
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lines of light came shooting athwart the crimson, 
then a green and orange hue blended with it — 
suddenly it blazed up, far over the northern sky 
— dancing,, glittering, making a festival in the 
midnight skies. 

This was the Northern Lights, the Aurora 
Borealis, seen often in the frosty winter season 
here ; but more curious, more delightful to me, 
when these glorious lights come on the jQrst night 
of May, to welcome my first entrance into my 
solitary dwelling, to which I had climbed in the 
dark, four trapper upp ! 

" In everything give thanks !" said an apostle ; 
and oh ! for all, even of the lesser circumstances 
that lighten the weight of mortal life, how does 
the heart respond to the injunction ? How many 
glad, how many brighter thoughts, may just this 
litttle accident of nature fiimish to me in future — 
perhaps more dreary — ^times, when no Northern 
Lights may illume another lonely abode. 



And now the twelfth day of May has come. 
The ice has quite broken up ; the water is clear ; 
the sun shines, and the breeze blows strong. My 
friends are in waiting on the Crown Princess 
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Louise, in order to have the pleasure, as some of 
them politely say, of seeing me go off. 

And I must really go ! I must at last finish 
my winter life at Stockholm. Well, if I do so, it 
wiU be only to begin a summer in Sweden. 

I have waited for the spring ; for one is taught 
in the south that the spring of the north is 
instantaneous : 

" 'tis the touch of Fairy hand 
That makes the spring of Northern land !'* 

and truly my notion of spring here was, that 
when the snow melted off, greenness, and flowers, 
and summer brightness appeared underneath. 

The flowers certainly are there, and most in- 
teresting and curious do these aweet little ones of 
the forest appear, blooming so innocently amid 
half-melted snow and straw-coloured grass and 
dry skeleton-like trees, just like virtue and youth 
and beauty in an atmosphere of evil. But here 
is the twelfth of May, and the buds are still in- 
visible on the trees. The only greenness on the 
shores of Lake Malar is still derived from the 
changeless firs. The truth is, there is no spring, 
strictly speaking, here ; the summer bursts out at 
once, and the season preceding it is not a young 
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and joyous spring, but a dreary dissolution of 
winter.* 



And now "Farval/^ "Adieu,'' "Good-bye," 
" Fortunate journey," all is said to each and all. 
The " Crown Princess" puts up her steam, and I 
am once more floating over my dear Lake Malar. 

I am sorry ; I should like to return. I leave 
those I shall not forget ; those whom my heart 
will spring to meet again, but whom I never may 
meet. 

Thanks to the land, thanks to the friends, 
— thanks to the Father of all Mercies, — for plea- 
sures, enjoyments, benefits to which I had no 
claim ; for exemption from pining cares and griefs 
I deserve to suffer; for an interval of rest in a life 
of labour, and for a fresh source from which to 
derive future work. 

* In scarcely more than a fortnight I sailed back again on 
the Malar, and then vegetation had burst out, and the luxuri- 
ance of summer had come on without the opening charms of 
spring. 

FINIS. 



M. S. Myers, Printer, 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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scholar." — Standard. 
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and tiie infamous, who have figured in the past lustory m the world. He se^ to 
reproduce the men and women whose good or bad acts have given them universal 
celebrity — not in their moral and intellectual grandeur, or baseness, of which 
their works and deeds afford sufficient testimony — ^but in their outward and visible 
form, as they stood before the eyes of their contemporaries, that we may see what 
pressure of humanity the beings whom we admire or detest received from the hands 
of nature. The result of his labours is a very agreeable work. His personal 
sketches are enlivened with many characteristic anecdotes and events in the tives 
of the originals, which are but little known to the public. No reader of histoiy 
or biography wOl regret either the money bestowed in the purchase, or the time 
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In announcing the publication of the new, revised, and greatly 
augmented Edition of this important and interesting work, which 
has been conndered unique in biographical literature, the publishers 
beg to direct attention to the following extract from the author's 
preface : — *' A revised edition of the ^ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,' embodying the important collections which have been brought 
to light since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered 
to the world, embelushed with Portraits of every Queen, from au- 
thentic and properly verified sources. The series, commencing 
with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies that most inte- 
resting and important period of our national chronology, from the death 
of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confessor, to 
the demise of the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen 
Anne, and comprises therein thirty queens who have worn the crown- 
matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this realm. We have related 
the parentage of every queen, described her education, traced the in- 
fluence of &mily connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well 



as the general history of her times, and its effects on her character, 
and we have done so witili sisgleneas of heait^ unbiaMod hf. adU 
interests or narrow views. Such as they were in life we have endea* 
voured to portray them, both in good and ill, witlioiit regard to any 
other considerations than the development of ihe/acts. Their sayings, 
their doings, their manners, their costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interesting of 
their letters. The hope that l^e ^ lives of the Queens of Eaghuid' 
might be regarded as a national work, honourable to the female 
character, and generally useful to society, has encouraged us to the 
completion of the task." 
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" These volmnes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of hisfasy. 
The wonkis written hj a lady of oonsiderable learning, indefotigable indnstzy, aad caieftl 
judgment. All these qoalifications for a biographer and an historian nhe has bnra^tt to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative InUa M liiig 
to all, and more particularly interesting to liiat portion of the coaunanity to whom tiie 
more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole wnk 
should be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are aiudous for information.- It is a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combinatioD of 
industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met wilb m b M y aylM Bi «f 
crowned heads." — Times. 

^^ A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this series of Mograpiiies, in which 
the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, it is the singular moit 
of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw new fight on many doubtfal 
passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render every portion of our annals which she 
has described an interesting and valuable study. She has given a most valuable contribiu 
tion io the history of England, and we have no hesitation in affirming that no qm cmi be 
said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of the country who has not 
this truly national work, which, in this new edition, has received all ths aids ihtA 
research on the part of the author, and of embeUishment on the part of the pubUaherSi oosUl 
tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive^ than it had beeniaJte «i- 
ginalfonn." — Morning fferald. 

** A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainly no lady of our day who 
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whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest Mi83 Strickhmdis to oar ™«»^ 
the first fiterary lady of the age." — Morning Chronicle, 
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previously collected, and the result is a most interesting adcBtiom to our ItiograalBBsI 
library.**— QworterZy Review. 

^ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It oontalns a man of eveiy Miyi «f 
h]«toricalmatteri)f interest, which industry and researoh could ooQscti Wshsw 
mmdi entertainment and instmction from the work." 
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" The most oomplete, tiie most oanvement, and the dieapestirork of the kind ever given 
to tiie public.** — Sun. 

** The best genealogical and hen^cdiefaonary of the Peerage and BftnmetagB, and the 
first autiiority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.*^ — CMe, 

**For the amazing quantity of personal and fkmily history, admirable arrangement of 
details, and aceoraey of information, tins genealogical and heraldic dictionary is witiiont a 
rival. It is now the standard and acknowledged book of reference npon all qnestions 
touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with the titied aristocracy. The Uneage 
of each distinguished house is deduced through all the various ramifications. Every 
eoBateral branefa, however itmoMj eoimected^ is introdnoed; and the riliaxioes are so 
caiefolly inserted, as to show, in all instances, the connexion which so ihtimat^ exists 
between the titied and nntitied aristocracy. We have also much most entertainiqg 
historical matter, and many veiy curious and iaterestiBg fiumly tnditioas. The work is, 
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The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of ill 
eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legb- 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in tops* 
graphical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very spirit of ordinary curiosity will promffc 
to a desure to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades the 
towns and villages of our land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic infonnatkn 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before been attempted to 
be brought together. It relates to the untitled families of rank, as the ** Peerage and 
Baronetage"does to the titled, and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
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" A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, ^nt "it 
will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and genealogies are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution As a cor- 
rect record of descent, no family^ should be without it. The untitled aristocracy have in 
this great work as perfect a dictionary of their geneidogical history, family connexions, and 
heraldic rights, as the peerage and baronetage. It will be an enduring and tniiBtwortby 
record." — Morning Post 

'* A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contams the 
fullest account of eveir known family m the United Kingdom. It is a dictionaxr of all 
names, families, and their origin,— of every man^s neighbour and friend, if not of his own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to ^rx^a- 
sional men in their researches respecting the members of different families, heirs to ptf^ 
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The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn has long been regarded as an 
inyaluable record of opinions and eyents, as well as the most interesting expo- 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and religion of this country, 
during the latter half of the seyenteenth century. The Diary comprises obser- 
yations on the politics, literature, and science of his age, during his trayels in 
Prance and Italy; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles n. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a yast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor- 
respondence of Eyelynwith many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters fVom Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles I., 
during some important periods of that reign, with the King's answers; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Bichard Brown, Ambassador to Prance, during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careful 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub- 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

"It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera- 
tion. Indeed, no change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forward to an inheritance which he is under no temptation to increase, will do 
well to bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitable, and nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, may find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect modeV — Quarterly Review, 
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caa «^ be eifnOcA br Aft ikai, 
Tlie field Mra. Gtieii baa ■ l ii rn i f is 

ftwnck wbkh wHl endUe na to arrive at a cnrrecC Uea if the ] 
cbaractera if the nifal ladiea of Fngjarid, haa dna 
and j^iatxtade of the coontry. The labour «£ her taak' 
reaearchea, not onlj into Vn^a^tx recoida aod chronicieSf bst mtD tJaaa* of 
OfiHuitd caatttrj ia Europe. The style of 3Irs. Green ia adnucaUe. She liaa*fB^| 
ception of character aadniazmerSf a penetratmg spoit of ofaaerratiaiLr azidazagiihri 
of Jodgment. The memoirs are richly fi ran^ with 
Mcmmff Pott. 

^Thia work is a worthy componioa to JiEas StrickkzuTs athni^h^ <( 
Esj^azuL* In one respect tiie snbject-matter of these Thames ia oaare 
it is more (firersified than tint of the ''Queens of England.' That celebrated wori&ilkii^l 
Its beroines were, fer the most part, foreign Pnneesaes, i el a ted ahnoat entirely to v ' 
tory of tins coaafery. ThePrinceaseaof Engfan d,flPthec«itraryyaretbe MMd t ia Bi^| 
but their lifea ara aeariy all c uua e eted with foreign Ti a tWfw . ' 
qoently, affi>rd ns a glimpse of the manners and rattmnw of tib» 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the dmnn of Tuk^^ 
which is likdj to render it peculiarly nsefhl to the general reader, as n finks togitt'^J 
association the contemporaneooa history of Tariooa natiops. The lustories an 
with an eaneit aimp i kity and eopbos e^lidtness. The 
being weaned, and akesBataiy nfiiened by aome spirited 
•one patfaetie or tender episode. We oocdiaDy eommend Mrs. Everett Green^ 
to general attention; it ia (n efsaiD y) as naefol as faistiHy, and fhBy as 
romance. ^Sttn* 
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THE LIFE MD EEIGI OF CHARLES L 

By L DISRAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. EEVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED 
BY mS SON, THE BT. HON. B. DISRAETI, M.P: 

2 Tols., 8to, unifonn with the " Curiosities of Literatiire," 281. bound. 

" By far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that 
mod^m times have produced.'* — Qiuurttrly lUoiew^ 



MEMOIRS OF HORACE WILPOLE 

AND HIS COHTEMPOMRIES, 

INCLUDING NX7MEB0US OBZOINAI. UBTTBB8, FBOM STBAWBEBBY HILL. 

EDITED BT 

ELIOT WARBMTOK. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 rols. Sto, with Portraits, 16s. bound. 

Perhaps no name of modem times is productive of so many pli^sant 
associations as that of ** Horace Walpole," and certainly no name was ever 
more intimately connected with so many different subjects of importance 
in connexion with Literature, Art, Fashion, and Politics. The position of 
various members of his &mily connecting Horace Walpole with (he Cabi- 
net, the Court, and the Legislature — his own intercourse with thoae- cha- 
racters who became remarkable for brilliant social and intellectual quali- 
ties — and his reputation as a Wit, a Scholar, and a Virtuoso, cannot fail to 
render his Memoirs eqjually amusing and instructive. They nearly com- 
plete the chain of mixed personal, political, and literary history, commenc- 
Lng with " Evelyn" and " Pepys,'* and ending almost in our own day with 
bhe histories of Mr. Macaulay and Lord Mahon. 

'< These Memoirs form a necessary addition Ifti the library of every English 
^(entleman. Besides its hiatorical value, which is very considerable, the work 
attDBOt be estimated too highly as a book of mere anui8ement.**«— «Sitoiicbr<JL 



MADAME PULSZET'S MEMOIRS. 

Comprising Pull and Interesting Details of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUBTGAaT. 

^ith an BistQxical Introduction by PBAJSTdB PTJiaZKT, late Under- 
Secretary of State to Perdmand, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 2 vols., post Svo, 21s. bound. 



THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OT THE 

E4RLS OF CLABESDOI AM) EOCHESTER; 

' Comprising unporl^mt Particulars of t&e Kerolution, &c. 

Published from the Original MSS. With Notfes. 2 vols., with fine Portraits 

and Plates, bound, 1/. lis. 6d. 
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BURKE'S DICTIONARY OF THE 

EXTINCT, DOBMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IKELAHII. 

Baaatifollj printed, in 1 toL Sto, containing 800 donblB-coloni 

This work, formed on a plan predaely similar to that of Mr. Bailee's 

of tiie present Peerage and Baronetage, comprises thoee p e er ag e s wha __,« _ 

pended or eztingnishM since the Conqnest, particnlarismg the w w i ^^m a£eadi&^|rB 
each generation, and brindng the lineage, in all possible cases, tfaroo^ cither *wii»»^>«w « 
females, down to ezistine lionses. It comieets, in manj instaneesy the new vitkthe oK 
nobility, and it will in afl cases show the canse which has inlliM»n ^«flid tiw letind d. a 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be partMsokrly noticed, that tki« nev wk 
appertuns nearly as mnch to extant as to extmct persons of dntinetiaa ■> fir t^ wwf' 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole funilies do. ' 

ENTS. 

6. Peeragesoflrdand, extmct hyMnreit 
issne, attainder, &c, a^bOwtkaOT, 
according to Sonuunes. 

7. Baronies by Wri^—Irelaiid— m tkf- 
ance. '' 

8. Peerages of Lrdand, extinct and sbw- 
ant, alphabetically, acoocdinfrto TUa 

9. PewagesofScothuML extinSVMw 

accordmgtoSnnuunes. 
10. Extinct Peerages of Scotfauid, ahb- 
betically, aocOTding to Titles. ^^ 



CONT 

1. Peerages of England extinct by fiiOnre of 

issne, attainder, &c., alphabetically, ac- 
cording to Surnames. 

2. Baronies by Writ— England— in abey- 

ance, and still Tested probably in exist- 
ing heirs. 

8. Extinct and Abeyant Peerages of Eng- 
land, according to titles. 

4. Charters of Freedom— Magna Charta— 
Charter of Forests. 

6, Boll of Battel Abbey. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

LATE BISHOP OF PI8T0IA AND PSATO; 

EEFORMER OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, 12s. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the ereat an«s«iMiiiaff 
at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It cootains iLMn^ 
eajpose of the Romish Church Establishment during the eighteenth centarr L^S^ 
abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Many parucniMi rfthi 
most thrilling kind are brought to light. ^umib « u» 



MADAME CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OP THE COURT OP MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 yoIs. 8vo, wiUi Portraite, price only 128.— The same in French 7s. 
,."W«i*^« seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mhrror of the most ndeo. 
did Court m Jiurope, at a tune when the monarchy had not been shorn of any of its hnms. 
that it is particularly worthy of attention." — Chronicle^ «e«*Bi 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOAN lOCKE 

By LORD KING. 2toU.16s. 
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HISTORIC SCENES. 

By AGNES STBICKLAND. 

Author of " Liyes of the Queens of England," &c. 1 yol., post 8to, elegantly 

bound, with Portrait of the Author, lOs. 6d.. 

" This attractiye Tolnme is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickland's former works, 
it will be found, we doubt not, in the hands of yonthfol branches of a family, as weU as 
in those of their parents, to all and each of whom it cannot fail to be alike amusing and 
instmctiye.** — Britannia, 

MEMOIRS OF LADY JANE GREY. 

By SIB HABBIS NICOLAS. 1 vol., 8yo, bound, 68. 



GODWIN'S HISTORY OF THE COMMOWEALTH. 

4 vols., 28s. 



GENERAL PEPFS NARRATIYE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first published from the original Italian Manuscript. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8yo, 128. bound. 
"We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the great 
Italian movement of the nineteenth century. His work is worthy of all commenda- 
tion."— ^toiuiard. 

THE 

REV. R. MILMAFS LIFE OF TASSO. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols., post Svo, I2s. bonnd. 

**Mr. Milman*s book has considerable merit. He has evidently, in bis interesting 
bii^raphy of Tasso, undertaken a labour of love. His diligence has been great, his ma- 
teruds are copious and well-arranged, and his sketches of the poet*s contemporaries form 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso's works and \roea. '^Edinburgh Review. 



MEMOffiS MD CORRESPONDENCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plen^tentiary at the Courts of Dresden^ Copenhagen^ and Vienna^ 
from 1769 to 1793 ; with Biographical Memoirs of 

QUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE IIL 

2 vols., post Svo, with Portraits, 2l8. bound. 



" A large portion of this important and highlv interesting work consists of letters, that 
we venture to sav wiU bear a comparison for sterling wit, lively humomr, entertaining gossip, 
piquant personal anecdotes, and brilliant pictures of social life, in its highest phases, both at 
home and abroad, with those of Horace Walpole himself." — Court Jowrnal, 
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NAVAL EEMIKISGBNCES; 



MEMOIRS GfF ADMIRALS SIR E. OWEST, STR^. HALLOWELL 

CAREW, AJND OTHER DISTmGUISiBEIX COMMAJSTDERS. 

2 Teis^ post 8T0, with PortaraitB, 128. bound. 

** A work which cannot fail of being popohur ia every portion of our sea-girt isle, and of 
being read with delight by all who feel interested in the right hand of our ootuitry— its 
Nav7.*--P4^moirtil Hm%M 



REVEUnOKS OF PRmCE TA1LEYRA]!0). 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8yo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

' ** We hmm -pervBSbdL this worit with extreme interest. It iraportnut of VBOefttoA 
drawn by his own hand." — Morning PoaL 

*^ A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is in truth 
a complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age." — JStmdat/ Times, 



HISTORY OF THE WAR IN GERMAFT AND 

FRANCE IN 1813 & 1814. 

By laeut-Gon. the MARQUIS OF L019D0]S!rDERRT, G.C.B., &c. &&, 21s. 



Now ready, Voluiib XI., price 6s., of 

, M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Having filled at different times the high ofBces of Minister of the Interior, of FinaaoB. 
of Foreign AfiEairs, and President of the Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed facilities beyona 
the reacn of every other biographer of Napoleon for procuring, from exclnsivie aad 
authentic sources, the choicest materials for his present work. As gaardian to the 
archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and other documents of the 
highest importance, lutherto known only to a privileged few, and the pubUcation of which 
cannot fail to produce a great sensation. From private sources, M. Thiers, it appears, has 
also derived much valoflBte information. Mai^ mterestihg memt^, diaries^ and. letters, 
all hitherto nnpublbdied, and most of tiiem destined for pcditical reasons to remain so, 
have been placed at his diroasal; while all Uie leading oharactevs of tha^Bapnie,. who fi«B 
alive when the auUior imdertook the present history, have sa^plied him with a mass of 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before appeared in prmt, and the accuracy and 
value of ^^eh m^ be inferred from the fact of these parties iia,yiag been tfaemsatvas ^)»> 
Witnesses of, or actors in, the great events of the period. 

•»* The pubhc are requested to be particular in giving their orders for " Coiaubn^s 

N.B. Any of the volumes: may, for the present, be had separately, at 5s« each ; and snb- 
scribers are recommended to cempietie their sets as soon as posnble, to prevent disapponit- 
ment. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLDfGTOFS CAMPAIGN 

ET THE IWBTTTHBLAjyPS Hf 1815. 

Comprising the Battles of Ligpy» Quatl*e Bras, and Waterloo. Illustrated 

hi Official Documents. 

B^ WILUlAM MUDFOSD, £a^ 

1 ToLf 4tQ, with Thirtj Colouml Pktes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., boond, 21b. 

MEMOniES m NAPCHJEON BUONAPiRTE. 

Fsr M. D£ BODSKIENNE. S vda., Sro, inlik 17 Plates, U. St. 

EETELATIONS Of RUSSIA. 

By IVAN GOLOVTNE. 2 vols., 12b. 

IIFE Aim LETTERS 
OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 

8 iKds^ small Bvo, Ws, The same in Freneh, 3 ^Is., 10b. 6<L 



LOUIS NAPOI£OFS IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES. 

Price 58. 



MEMOIRES DE Li REINE HORTENSE. 

SaiTJes de 12 Itomancta, xniBes en Mau^oa, ayec Portrait et 12 GraYutes, 6s. 



MEMOIRS OF MADEMOISELLE DE MOlfTPENSER. 

Written b^ HERSELF. 3 vola., post 8vo, with Portrait. 

''One of the most deli^tfcil and deeplj-interesting works we have read for a long 
time." — Weekly Chrotdde. 

LADY BLESSmOTOFS JOJJMAL 

OF 

"HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYROK. 

Cheaper Edition, in Sto, embellished with 
Portnits of Lady Blessington and Lord Bjron, price 78. boimd. 

*' The best thine that has been written on Lord Byron." — Spectator. 
" Universally auni«wlad^ to be ddightfiil."— iilbaMRim. 



MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, 

OF TBB BIFLE BRIGADE. 

WMTTEN' BY HIMSELF. 

Compnaing S«na4iT«s of the Campaigns in the Peninsula under the 

Duke of WeUington, and the Ciyil War in Spain. 
New and Cheiqter Edition, with Portrait of the Author, Ss. 6d. bound. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 

▲Nb 

EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. 

Bj J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., 

Autihor of " The ffistory of the Landed Gentry," " The Peerage and Bwwietage,'* fte. 
Seooitd and Chsapbb EDinoir, 2 vols., post 8to, 21b. bound. 

" Mr. Burke has here ^ven ns the most cnrioas incidents^ the most stirring taki, nd 
the most remarkable circnmstances connected with the histories, pablic and private, of our 
noble hooses and aristocratic families, and has pat them into a snape whicn will presem 
them in the library, and render them the favonrite stnd^ of those who are interested in 
the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of estaUished £ek^ read nitii 
as mnch sprit as the tales of Boccado, and are as fhll of strange matter for reflectiai and 
amazement** — BriUmma. 

** We cannot estimate too highly the interest of Mr. Barke*s entertaining and instnieliii 
work. For the cnrions natore of the details, the eztraordinanr anecdotes related, thi 
strange scenes described, it wonld be difficult to find a parallel tor it. It will be read \ij 
every one.'*— iS^Miiday Times. 

ROMAimC RECORDS OF DISTINGUISHED 

FAMILIES. 

BEING THE SECOND SERIES OF "ANECDOTES OF THE ABISTOCBACT." 

By J. B. BURKE, Esq. 
2 vols., post 8vo, 21s, bound. 

** From the copious materials afforded by the history of the English Aristocracy, Mr. 
Burke has made another and a most happy selection, adding a second wing to his interest- 
ing picture-gallery. Some of the most striking incidents on record in the annals of high 
and noble families are here presented to view.**'-->/(>An Bull. 



SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE IRISH UNION. 

By SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, 8vo, with 28 Portraits, bound, lOs. 6d. 



PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES- 

By SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 

New Edition, with considerable Additions. 3 vols. 8vo, 12. Is, 



WORKS OF LADY MORGAN- 

1. WOMAN AND HER MASTER. A History of the Female 

Sex from the earliest Period. 2 vols., 128. 

2. THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 2 vols., lOs. 

8. LIFE AND TIMES OF SALVATOR ROSA. 2 vols., 12s. 
4. THE O'BRIENS AND THE OTLAHERTYS. 4 vols., 148. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Karratire of 

A THREE YEARS' CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN ; 

With an Account of British Commercial Intercourse with that Country. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 

Nkw and Cheapeb Editioit. 2 vols, post 8to, 10s. bound. 

** No European has been able, from personal observation and ezprience, to communicate 
a tenth part of the intelHgence furnished by this writer." — Briiiah Review, 

NARRATIVB OP TH£ 

TEN YEARS' VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY ROUND 

THE WORLD 

Of H Jd[.S. " ADVENTUBE" and " BEAGLE," under the command of Captains 

KING and FITZROY. 

Cheaper Edition. 2 large vols., Svo, with Maps, Charts, and upwards of Sixty Illustra- 
tions, hy Limdseer, and other eminent Artists, bound, 12. lis. 6d. 

ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, & RUSSIA. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S., &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, bound, 12s. 

NARRATIVE OF A TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE AT 

NINEVEH; 

AND TBAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA, 

With Remarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidees, &c. 
By the Bev. J. P. FLETCHER. Two vols., post 8vo, 2l8. hound. 

TRAVELS IN ALGERIA. 

By VISCOUNT FEILDING and CAPTAIN KENNEDY. 
2 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, bound, 12s. 

NABRATIVE OP A VISIT TO THE 

COURTS OF VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 

ATHENS, NAPLES, &c. &c. 

By the MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

8vo, with Portrait, bound, 10s. 6d. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 

BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, MEDIA, AND SCYTHIA. 

By the Hon. COLONEL ElEPPEL (now Lord Albemarle). 
Third Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait and Plates, 12s. 
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LORD LINDSirS LETTEES ON THE HOLY LAB. 

Fourth Edition, Bevised and Corrected, 1 YQL,post 8yo, 68. bonnd. 

** Lord Lindsay hasfelt and reoordBd wiisfc he bsw wAiiaimdmmi4£: a]^uloBoplier, tad 
the fiuth of an enlightened Christian." — Quarterly Rmma* 



THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 

^7 D. URQUHABT, Esq., MJP. iydb^lBa^ 

SIR HENRY WARD'S ACCOUNT OF MEXICO, 
THE MINING COMPANIES, ko, 

2 YoLs., with Plates and Maps, 218. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OB, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL 

By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 1 voL, with nnmerons lUastratums, lOs. 6d. bound. 



HOCHELACAr 

OR, 

ENGLAND' IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 

Author of <* The Crescent and Ute Cress.'' 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with XUostratioiis, 10s. 6d. bonnd. 

*' We recommend * Hochela^ ' most heartily, in case any of oar readers may as yet bi 
unacquainted with it." — Quai^erhf Review. 

COLONEL NAPIEE'S 

WILD SPORTS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA 

2 vols., with Plates, bound, 2l«> 

COLONEL NAPIBE'S 

SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

2 vols., with Nineteen Blastrations from orig^al drawings, bound, 218. 

COIiONEXi NAPIEBi*8 

EXCURSIONS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

2 vols., with niustratioiis, bound, 128. 



LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MIUTAItY LIFE. 

Edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir CHARLES NAPIEE, G.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief in India, &c. 1 to!., 8to, 108. 6d. bound. 

*' A narrative of stirring interest^^which should be in the hands of every officer in her 
Majesty's service." — Globe. 

SIR JAMS AIJEXIEDER'S ACADIE ; 

OR, SEVEN TEARS' EXPLORATION IN CANADA, &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. bound. 

*' Beplete irith valuable information on Canada for the Endish settler, the 'B'fTtgiMh 
soldier, and tiie BxigHsh Government; with various channs of Mlwoture and descriptioB 
for the desultory reader." — Morning Ckronide. 

" No other writer on Canada can compare witii the gaUaxkt author of the present voihuoM 
in the variety and interest of his narrative." — John BtiU, 



HISTORY OF THE PENIISTTLAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. GLEIG'S 

" STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.^ 

With sis Portraits and Map, 5s. bound. 

*' Every page of tins 'work is ^u^fat with undjrix^ interest. We needed such a book as 
this ; one tbat could dve to the rising generation of soldiers a clear notion of the events 
which led to the .exjLdsiap (tf the Fisench iiom the Peninsola."— ^mtod Sgrmee Gazette, 



THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPBISING ▲ COMPUBTE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUJSTTRY; 
Trom l^es of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N. 
1 vol. Plates, 6s. bound. 

** Capt. Hall's narrative of the services of the Nemesis is full of interest, and wiU, we 
are sure, be valuable hereafter, as i^rding most curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation." — Quarterlif Rememk 

" A work which wiQtake its place beside that of Captain Cook." — Weekly Chronicle. 



LEAYES FEOM A LADY'S DIARY OF HER 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

S YOls., 10b. 



MR. ROSS'S YACHT VOYAGE 

TO DKNMARy, NOIIWAY. AND SWEDEN, IN LORD RODNEY'S 

CUTTER, "THE HtlS.'* 

Second Edition, 68. 
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POETICAL WORKS OF BARRY CORNWAIL 

Cheap Edition, 68. k>and. 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP, E8q.,F.R.S. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 voL, post 8vo, 6s. bound. 

« We believe we do not exaggerate m spring that, since the pnbiication of White's 
• Katnnd History of Selbome,' and of the ' Litroduction to Entomology,' by Kirby and 
Spence, no work in our language is better calculated than the * 2^1ogical Becreations' to 
fulfil tiie avowed aim of its author — to furnish a hand-book which may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history." — Quarterly Review, 



THE WANDERER IN ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 

FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TKOLLOPE, Esq. 1 vol., 68. bound. 



MEMOIRS OF A GREEK LADY, 

The Adopted Daugrhter of the late Queen Caroline. 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
2 YoluAies, post 8vo, price 12s., bound. 



MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 

Second Edition, revised, with Additions, by Authority. 
1 vol., post 8vo, with Portrait, bound, 68. 



POPULAB WORKS OF FICTION. 



PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MRS. MAEGAB.ET MAITLAND, OF SUN- 
NYSIDE. Written by Heeselp. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 v., 6s. bound. 

ME. WARBURTON'S REGI- 
NALD HASTINGS. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. lv.,10s.6d. 



NATHALIE. By Jui^ia Kava- 
VJLQU, Author of " Madeline/' » v., iss. 

FALKLAND. By Sir E. Bulweb 

Ltttoit. 1 v., 6s. 

VIOLET ; OR, THE DANSETJSE. 

A Portraiture of Human Passions and Cha* 
racter. 2 v., 10s. 
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